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The  Times. — "His  theory  opens  the  door  to  a  large  amount  of  vigorous 
criticism  upon  the  fashionable  crazes  of  the  day,  much  of  which  may  be  read 
with  amusement,  if  not  with  complete  conviction." 

W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. — "Dr.  Max  Nordau  is  always 
interesting,  always  grapliic  in  his  descriptions,  at  once  humorous  and  pathetic, 
grave  and  gay,  and  now  and  then  full  of  valuable  and  important  aper^its.  .  ,  . 
As  a  powerful  antidote  to  mahy  prevailing  modes  of  thought,  his  book  has  a 
value  which  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate." 

Tlu  Daily  Chronicle. — "Max  Nordau's  book,  we  are  told,  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  Germany,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  it  is  likely  to  make,  if  not  a 
sensation,  at  least  a  great  impression  here.  It  is  a  powerful,  trenchant  attack 
on  all  the  leading  literary  and  artistic  idols  of  the  time  by  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power,  immense  range  of  knowledge,  and  the  possessor  of  a  lucid 
style  rare  among  German  writers,  and  becoming  rarer  everywhere,  owing  to  the 
very  influences  which  Nordau  attacks  with  such  unsparing  energy." 

The  .Standard. — "The  work  is  one  that  demands  to  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  the  s|)irited  version  published  to-day.  .  .  .  But 
let  no  reader  be  deterred  by  the  hard  words  scattered  about  these  pages,  nor 
any  searcher  after  truth  imagine  that,  as  in  some  philosopliical  works,  he  will  be 
presented  with  a  vocabulary  when  he  asks  for  a  demonstration.  Not  only  do 
we  find  solid  information  and  deep  thinking,  but  we  are  drawn  along  by  the 
rhetoric,  the  passion,  and  the  humour.  .  .  .  We  may  derive  unalloyed 
enjoyment  from  its  graphic  vigour  and  its  moral  earnestness." 

The  World.  —  "From  his  astonishingly  able  and  powerful  diagnosis  of 
certain  e.isily-recognizable  forms  of  literary  and  artistic  morbidity,  no  com- 
petent observer  can  withhold  a  full  measure  of  admiration  and  acquiescence. 
That  the  melancholy  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  'mystics'  and  'symbolists,' 
the  'decadents'  and  the  'ego-maniacs'  of  latter-day  literature  and  art  have 
l)ccn  due  to  some  strange  epidemic  of  mental  declension,  was  evident  to  most 
thinking  persons  before  Nordau  turned  tlie  pitiless  searchlight  of  his  analytical 
genius  upon  the  works  of  these  several  orders  of  art  eccentrics." 

The  .Saturday  Kevir.u.  —  ''\W a  {r:ink\y  M\n\\\.  that  there  is  a  large  residuum 
of  keen  criticism  and  exposure  of  folly.  We  read  the  six  hundred  i)ages 
without  finding  one  dull,  sometimes  in  reluctant  agreement,  somelimes  with 
amused  content,  sometimes  with  angry  indignation.  There  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  foolish  iliii/in-  applauding  each  new  eccentricily,  unable  lo  dislinguisli, 
among  the  sensations  of  (he  hour,  the  insi)iralions  of  genius.  I'or  these  Max 
Nordau  may  serve  as  an  excellent  tonic,  and  so  be  justified  of  I  he  reputation 
this  tnglish  rendering  will  certainly  bring  him." 
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The  Times  [First  notice]. — "  This  is  neither  a  vulgar  nor  a  scandalous  book, 
and  it  well  deserves  to  have  its  objects  and  its  value  impartially  examined.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  model  which  Dr.  Nordau  has,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, followed.  His  volume  is  undoubtedly  one  which  Ronsseau  might 
have  written  if  he  had  lived  a  century  later." 

The  Times  [Second  notice],  —  "The  author  of  Dei^eiieration  has  become 
known  all  over  the  world  as  a  trenchant  critic  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the 
time.  In  Coiivctiliotial  Lies  of  our  Civilization  he  goes  deeper,  and  frames  an 
indictment  against  the  whole  of  our  modern  social  order — religious,  political, 
economic,  domestic." 

The  Saturday  A'ez'ie7c>. — ' '  Dr.  Nordau  has  a  deadly  eye  for  the  weak  points  in 
the  system  he  is  attacking ;  he  states  the  most  unpleasant  truths  in  the  most 
biting  style  ;  he  throws  his  search-light  on  the  solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world 
with  a  suddenness  that  must  startle  the  most  wooden-headed  conventionalist." 

The  Daily  Chronicle.  —  "One  cannot  take  up  Dr.  Nordau's  book  without 
feeling  conscious  of  being  brought  into  close  contact  with  a  mind  of  exceptional 
vigour,  with  an  essentially  truthful  nature,  with  a  master  of  powerful  style,  with 
a  man  of  varied  interests  and  wide  l<.nowledge.  We  find  all  these  qualities 
here  as  we  find  them  in  Degeneration.  There  is  in  Conventional  Lies  the  verve, 
the  same  sweeping  passion,  the  same  trenchant,  biting  power,  the  same  deep 
insight  into  real  evils  that  have  been  widely  recognized  in  Degeneration.  The 
book  is  a  fervid  revolutionary  protest  in  which  much  powerful  political, 
economic,  and  social  criticism  is  blended  with  the  declamatory  rhetoric  of 
the  Secularist  and  Socialist  platforms." 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "Full  of  vivacity  and  wit,  and  by  its  sweeping 
denunciations  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  attacks  the  most  sacred  and 
delicate  subjects,  it  enchains  the  attention." 
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The  AtluncTuni. — "  The  manners  and  dialogue  have  a  sHghtly 
unfamiliar  foreign  air,  as  might  be  expected,  but  they  are 
evidently  true  to  life.  This  short  study  of  professional  life  in 
Berlin  may  be  unsympathetic  and  even  disagreeable,  but  it  is 
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analysis.  Upon  the  Byronic  passion,  the  De  Musset  senti- 
mentality, is  let  in  the  cold  scrutiny  of  scientific  observation. 
The  results  are  set  down  deliberately  and  unfalteringly.  It  is 
all  very  interesting  and  profoundly  painful." 

The  Bookman. — "This  is  a  clever  novel." 

Black  and  iFhiic. — "  Ma.x  Nordau  has  admirable  com- 
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luideniably  keeps  up  our  interest  to  the  end." 
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CHAPTER  I 

MOUNTAIN    AND    FOREST 

'*  Co.MK,  you  fellows,  that's  enough  joking.  This  defection  of 
yours,  melancholy  Mynhardt,  combines  obstinacy  with  wisdom,  like 
Ualaam's  ass!  \\  cU  I  inay  you  rest  in  peace.  And  now  let  us 
be  off." 

The  glasses,  filled  with  clear  Ajjcntlhikr^  rang  merrily  together, 
the  smiling  landlord  took  up  his  money,  and  the  company  rose 
fioisily  from  the  wooden  bench,  overturning  it  with  a  bang.  The 
round  table  was  only  proof  against  a  similar  accident  on  account 
of  its  structure,  which  some  one  with  wise  forethought  had  so 
designed  that  only  the  most  tremendous  sliaking  could  upset  its 
equilibrium,  'ihe  boisterous  group  consisted  of  five  or  six  young 
men,  easily  recognized  as  students  by  their  caps  with  coloured 
bands,  the  scars  on  their  faces,  and  their  rather  swaggering  manner, 
'i'hey  slung  their  knapsacks  on,  stepped  through  the  open  door  of 
the  little  arbour  where  they  had  been  sitting,  on  to  the  high-road, 
and  gathered  round  the  previous  speaker.  I  le  was  a  tall,  good- 
looking  young  man,  with  fair  hair,  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a 
budding  moustache. 

"  Then  you  are  determined,  Eynhardt,  that  you  won't  go  any 
further?"  asked  he,  with  an  accetit  which  betrayed  him  as  a 
Khinelander. 

"  Yes,  I  am  determined,"  I'lynhardt  answered. 

"  .\  groan  for  the  wortliless  fellow  ;  but  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,"  said  the  tall  one  to  the  others.     They  groaned  three  limes 
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loudly,  all  together,  while  the  Rhinelander  gravely  beat  time.  An 
unpractised  ear  would  very  likely  have  failed  to  note  the  shade  of 
feeling  implied  in  the  noise ;  but  he  appeared  satisfied. 

"Well,  just  as  you  like.  No  compulsion.  Freedom  is  the  best 
thing  in  life — including  the  freedom  to  do  stupid  things." 

"  Perhaps  he  knows  of  some  cave  where  he  is  going  to  turn 
hermit,"  said  one  of  the  group. 

"Or  he  has  a  little  business  appointment,  and  wc  should  be  in 
the  way,"  said  another. 

They  laughed,  and  the  Rhinelander  went  on — 

"Well!  moon  away  here,  and  wc  will  travel  on.  But  before 
all  things  be  true  to  yourself.  Don't  forget  that  the  whole  world 
is  as  much  a  phantom  as  the  brown  Black  Forest  maiden.  And 
now  farewell ;  and  think  a  great  deal  about  us  phantom-people, 
who  will  always  keep  up  the  ghost  of  a  friendship  for  you." 

The  young  man  whom  he  addressed  shook  him  and  the  others 
by  the  hand,  and  they  all  lifted  their  caps  with  a  loud  "  hurrah," 
and  struck  out  vigorously  on  the  road.  The  sentiment  of  the 
farewell,  and  the  tender  speeches,  had  been  disposed  of  in  the 
inn,  so  they  now  parted  gaily,  in  youth's  happy  fulness  of  life  and 
hope  for  the  future,  and  without  any  of  that  secret  melancholy 
which  Time  the  immeasurable  distils  into  every  parting.  Hardly 
had  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  friend  they  left  behind  them 
when  they  began  to  sing,  "  Im  Schwarzcn  WalHsch  zu  Askalon," 
exaggerating  the  melancholy  of  the  first  half  of  the  tune,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  second,  passing  riotously  away  behind  a  turn  of  the 
road,  their  song  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance. 

This  little  scene,  which  took  place  on  an  August  afternoon  in 
the  year  1869,  had  for  its  theatre  the  high-road  leading  from 
Hausach  to  Triberg,  just  at  the  place  where  a  footpath  de- 
scends into  the  valley  to  the  little  town  of  Hornberg.  The 
persons  represented  were  young  men  who  had  lately  graduated  at 
Heidelberg,  and  who  were  taking  a  holiday  together  in  the  Black 
Forest,  recovering  from  the  recent  terrors  of  examination,  in  the 
fragrant  air  of  the  pine-woods.  As  far  as  Offenburg  they  had 
travelled  by  the  railway  in  the  i)rosaic  fashion  of  commercial 
travellers,  from  there  they  had  tramped  like  Canadian  backwoods- 
men, and  reached  Hasslach — twelve  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 
After  resting  for  a  day  they  set  out  at  the  first  cockcrow,  and 
before  the  noontide  heat,  reached  the  lovely  Kinzigthal,  which 
lies  all  along  the  way  from  Hausach  to  Hornberg.  Over  the 
door  of  a  wayside  inn  a  signboard,  festooned  with  freshly-cut 
carpenter's  shavings,  beckoned  invitingly  to  them,  and  here  the 
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young  men  halted.  The  view  from  this  place  was  particularly 
beautiful.  The  road  made  a  kind  of  terrace  half-way  up  the 
mountain,  on  one  side  rising  sheer  up  for  a  hundred  feet  to  its 
summit,  thickly  wooded  all  the  way ;  on  the  other  side  sloping 
to  the  wide  valley,  where  the  Gutach  llowed,  at  times  tumbling 
over  rough  stones,  or  again  spreading  itself  softly  like  oil,  through 
flat  meadow-land.  Below  lay  the  little  town  of  Hornberg,  with  its 
crooked  streets  and  alleys,  its  stately  square,  framing  an  old 
church,  several  inns,  and  prosperous-looking  houses  and  shops. 
Leyond  the  valley  rose  a  high,  steep  hill,  with  a  white  path  climb- 
ing in  zigzags  through  its  wooded  sides.  On  the  summit  a  white 
house  with  many  windows  was  perched,  seeming  to  hang  perpen- 
dicularly a  thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  Its  whitewashed  walls 
stood  out  sharply  against  the  background  of  green  pine-trees, 
clearly  visible  for  many  miles  round.  A  conspicuous  inscription 
in  large  black  letters  showed  that  this  audacious  and  picturesque 
house  was  the  Sc/i/oss  //o/c/,  and  a  glance  at  the  grey  ruined 
tower  which  rose  behind  it  gave  at  once  a  meaning  to  the  name. 
behind  the  hill,  with  its  outline  softened  by  trees  and  encircled 
by  the  blue  sky,  were  ridges  of  other  hills  in  parallel  lines  meeting 
the  horizon,  alternately  sharp-edged  and  rounded,  stretching  from 
north  to  south.  They  seemed  like  some  great  sea,  with  majestic 
wave-hills  and  wave-valleys  ;  behind  the  first  appeared  a  second, 
then  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  as  far  as  one's  eye  could  see  ;  each 
one  of  a  distinct  tone  of  colour,  and  of  all  the  shades  from  the 
deepest  green  Ihrougli  blue  and  violet  to  vaporous  pale  grey. 

The  sight  of  this  picture  had  decided  Wilhelm  Eynhardt  not  to 
go  any  further.  The  others  had  resolved  to  push  on  to  Triberg 
the  same  day,  and  above  all,  nut  to  turn  back  till  tliey  had  bathetl 
in  the  Bodcn-sce.  As  every  persuasion  was  powerless  to  alter 
I'lynhardt's  decision,  they  separated,  and  the  travellers  started  on 
their  walk  to  Triberg.  iCynhardt,  however,  stayed  at  Hornberg, 
meaning  to  climb  to  the  Sciiloss  hotel  again  from  the  otiier  sitle. 

Wilhelm  Eynhardt  was  a  young  man  of  four-and-twcnty,  tall 
and  slim  of  figure,  with  a  strikingly  handsome  face.  His  eyes 
were  almond-sliai^ed,  not  large  but  very  dark,  wilii  much  charm 
of  expression.  The  finely-marked  eyebrows  served  by  their  raven- 
blackness  to  emphasize  the  whiteness  of  tiie  forehead,  which  was 
crowned  by  an  abundant  mass  of  curling  black  hair.  His  fresh 
complexion  had  still  the  blormi  of  early  youth,  and  would  hardly 
have  betrayed  his  age,  if  it  Iiad  not  been  shaded  by  a  dark  brown 
silky  beard,  which  had  never  known  a  razor.  It  was  an  entirely 
uncommon  type,  recalling   in   profile,  Antinoils,  and  the  full-face 
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rcniiiiding  one  of  the  St.  Sel)aslian  of  Guido  Reni  in  the  museuni 
of  the  Capitol;  a  face  of  the  noblest  manhood,  without  a  single 
coarse  feature.  His  manner,  although  quiet,  gave  the  impression 
of  keen  enthusiasm,  or  more  rightly  speaking  of  unworldly  inspir- 
ation. All  who  saw  him  were  powerfully  attracted,  but  half- 
unconsciously  felt  a  slight  doubt  whether  even  so  fine  a  specimen 
of  manhood  was  quite  fitly  organized  and  equipped  for  the  strife 
of  existence.  At  the  university  he  had  been  given  tlie  nickname 
of  W'ilhclmina,  on  account  of  a  certain  gentleness  and  delicacy  of 
manner,  and  because  he  neither  drank  nor  smoked.  Such  jokes, 
not  ill-natured,  were  directed  against  his  outward  appearance,  but 
had  a  shade  of  meaning  as  regards  his  character. 

As  Wilhelm  walked  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Schloss  hotel  he 
stopped  a  moment  to  regain  his  breath.  Before  him  was  the 
stately  new  house,  whose  white-painted  walls  and  many  windows 
liad  looked  down  on  the  high-road  ;  to  the  left  stood  the  round 
tower  enclosed  within  a  ruined  wall,  shading  an  airy  lattice-work 
building,  in  which  on  a  raised  wooden  floor  stood  a  table  and 
some  benches.  Several  people,  evidently  guests  at  the  hotel,  sat 
there  drinking  wine  and  beer,  and  eying  the  new-comer  curiously. 
The  burly  landlord,  in  village-dress,  emerged  from  the  open  door 
of  the  cellar  in  the  tower,  and  wished  him  "good-day."  He  had 
a  thick  beard  and  a  sunburnt  face,  with  good-natured  blue  eyes. 
With  a  searching  glance  at  the  young  man's  cap  and  knapsack,  he 
waited  for  ^^'ilhelm  to  speak. 

"  Can  I  have  a  room  looking  on  to  the  valley  ? "  asked  the 
latter. 

'"Xot  at  this  moment,"  the  landlord  answered,  clearing  his 
throat  loudly;  "there  is  hardly  a  room  free  here,  and  that  only  in 
the  top  storey.  But  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  many  people  arc 
leaving,  and  then  I  can  give  you  what  you  want." 

A\'ilhelm's  face  clouded  with  disappointment,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  then  he  said,  "  Very  well,  I  will  stay." 

"  Luggage  ? "  said  the  landlord,  in  his  short,  unceremonious  way. 

"  My  luggage  is  at  Haslach.     It  can  come  up  to-morrow." 

"  Bertha,"  called  the  landlord,  in  such  a  strident  tone  that  the 
mountains  echoed  the  sound.  The  visitors  drinking  in  the  kiosk 
smiled ;  they  were  well  accustomed  to  the  man.  A  neat  red- 
cheeked  girl  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "Number  47,"  shouted 
the  landlord,  and  went  oft"  to  his  other  duties. 

J'ertha  led  the  new  guest  up  three  flights  of  uncarpeted  wooden 
staircase,  down  a  long  passage  to  a  light,  clean,  but  sparely- 
furnished  room.     The  girl  told  him  the  hours  of  meals,  brought 
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some  water,  and  left  liim  alone.  He  hung  his  knapsack  on  a 
hook  on  the  wall,  opened  the  little  window,  and  gazed  long  at  the 
view.  Underneath  was  the  open  space  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing, to  the  left  the  tower,  and  behind,  over  the  ruined  walls,  he 
could  see  the  old,  neglected  castle  yard  full  of  weeds  and  heaps 
of  rubbish — a  picture  of  decay  and  desolation. 

"  I  have  chosen  well,"  thought  Wilhelm,  for  he  loved  solitude, 
and  promised  himself  enjoyable  hours  of  wandering  in  the  ruins 
in  company  with  luxuriant  flowers  and  singing  birds. 

He  barely  gave  himself  time  to  freshen  his  face  with  cold 
water,  and  to  change  his  thick  walking  shoes  for  lighter  ones ; 
immediately  hurrying  out  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  castle. 
Before  he  could  get  there  he  had  first  to  find  in  the  tumble-down 
wall  a  hole  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  through.  He 
shortly  found  himself  in  a  fairly  large  square  space,  the  uneven 
ground  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  rubbish,  mounds  of  earth,  and 
deep  holes.  Woods  protected  the  greater  part  of  it,  most  of  the 
trees  stunted  and  choked  by  undergrowth  and  shrubs,  with  occa- 
sionally a  high,  solitary  pine-tree,  and  near  to  the  west  and  south 
walls  half-withered  oaks  and  mighty  beeches  stood  thickly.  Here 
and  there  from  the  bushes  peeped  up  bare  pieces  of  crumbling 
stone  and  broken  pieces  of  mortar,  in  whose  crevices  hung  long 
grasses,  and  where  yellow,  white,  and  red  flowers  nestled.  Climb- 
ing, stumbling,  and  slipping,  he  worked  his  way  through  this 
wilderness,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which  he  wished  to  "inspect 
so  as  to  discover  a  place  where  he  could  rest  quietly,  when  he 
suddenly  came  to  a  precipitous  fall  of  the  ground,  concealed  from 
him  by  a  thick  curtain  of  leaves.  Startled  and  taken  by  surjjrisc, 
the  ground  seemed  to  him  to  sink  under  his  feet.  He  instinc- 
tively caught  hold  of  some  branches  to  keep  himself  from  falling, 
pricking  his  hands  with  the  thorns,  and  breaking  a  slender  bough, 
finally  rolling  in  company  with  dust  and  earth,  torn-out  bushes 
and  stone,  down  a  steep  declivity  of  several  feet  to  a  little  grass- 
plot  at  the  bottom.  He  heard  a  slight  scream  near  him,  and  a 
girlish  form  sprang  up  and  cried  in  an  anxious  voice — 

'•  Have  you  hurt  yourself?" 

Wilhelm  jiicked  himself  up  as  ([uickly  as  he  could,  brushed  the 
earth  from  his  clothes,  and  taking  off  his  cap  said,  "  Thanks,  not 
much.  Only  a  piece  of  awkwardness.  Dul  I  am  afraid  I  have 
frightened  you  ?  "  he  added. 

"A  little  bit ;  but  that  is  all  right." 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  the  first  time,  and  the  lady 
laughed,    while    Wilhelm    blushed    deeply.     She  stopped   again 
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directly,  bluslicd  also,  and  drojipcd  her  eyes.  She  was  a  girl  in 
ihc  first  bloom  of  youth,  of  jiarticularly  fine  and  wcU-niade  figure, 
with  a  beaulit'ul  face;  two  dimples  in  her  checks  giving  her  a 
roguish  expression,  and  a  pair  of  lively  brown  eyes.  A  healthy 
colour  was  in  her  cheeks,  and  in  the  well-cut,  seductive  little 
mouth.  Ilcr  luxuriant,  golden-brown  hair,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  was  brushed  back  in  long  curls.  She  had  as  her  only  orna- 
ment a  pale  gold  band  in  her  hair,  and  wore  a  simple  dress  of 
light-dowered  material,  the  high  waist-band  fitting  close  to  the 
girlish  figure.  Conventionality  began  to  assert  its  rights  over 
nature,  and  the  girl  too  felt  confused  at  finding  herself  in  the 
middle  of  a  conversation  with  a  strange  man,  suddenly  shot  down 
at  her  very  feet.  Wilhelni  understood  and  shared  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  bowing,  he  said — 

"  As  no  doubt  we  are  at  the  same  house,  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself.  My  name  is  Wilhelm  Eynhardt.  I  come  from  ]5crlin, 
and  took  up  my  abode  an  hour  ago  at  the  Schloss  hotel." 

"  From  Berlin,"  said  the  girl  quickly ;  "  then  we  are  neighbours. 
That  is  very  nice.  And  where  do  you  live  in  Berlin,  if  I  may 
ask  ?  ■' 

"  In  Dorotheenstrasse." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  and  a  clear  laugh  deepened  the  shadow 
of  her  dimples. 

"  Why  '  of  course '  ?  "  asked  Wilhelm,  rather  surprised. 

"  Why,  because  that  is  our  Latin  quarter,  and  as  a  student — you 
are  a  student,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  no.  In  the  German  sense  I  am  no  longer  a  student, 
for  I  took  my  degree  a  year  ago;  but  the  word  in  English  is 
better  and  truer,  as  there  'student'  is  used  where  we  should 
say  scholar  (i^clc/iiicr).  Scholars  we  aie,  not  only  learners.  In 
the  English  sense  then  I  am  a  student,  and  hope  to  remain  so  all 
my  life." 

"Ah,  you  speak  English,"  she  said,  quickly  catching  at  the 
word;  "that  is  charming.  I  am  tremendously  fond  of  English, 
and  am  quite  accustomed  to  it,  as  I  spent  a  great  part  of  my  time 
in  England  when  I  was  very  young.  I  have  been  told  that  I  have 
a  slight  English  accent  in  speaking  German.     Do  you  think  so?" 

"  My  ear  is  not  expert  enough  for  that,"  said  \\  ilhelm, 
apologetically. 

"  My  friends,"  she  chattered  on,  "nearly  all  speak  French;  but 
I  think  English  is  much  more  uncommon.  Fluent  English  in  a 
German  is  always  proof  of  good  education.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 
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"Not  always,"'  said  Wilhelm  frankly;  "it  might  happen  that 
one  had  worked  as  a  journeyman  in  America." 

The  girl  turned  up  her  nose  a  little  at  this  rather  unkind 
observation,  but  Wilhelm  went  on — 

" With  your  leave  I  would  rather  keep  to  our  mother-tongue. 
To  speak  in  a  foreign  language  with  a  fellow  countrywoman  with- 
out any  necessity  would  be  like  acting  a  charade,  and  a  very 
uncomfortable  thing." 

"  I  think  a  charade  is  very  amusing,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  just 
as  you  like.  Opportunities  of  speaking  English  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Most  of  the  visitors  at  the  hotel  are  English.  I  dare 
say  you  have  noticed  it  already.  But  they  are  not  the  best  sort. 
They  are  common  city-people,  who  even  drop  their  h's,  but  who 
play  at  being  lords  on  the  Continent.  Of  course  I  have  learned 
already  to  tell  a  '  gentleman  '  from  a  '  snob.'  " 

Wilhelm  smiled  at  the  self  conscious  importance  with  which  she 
spoke.  His  eyes  wandered  over  her  beautiful  hair,  to  the  tender 
curve  of  her  slender  neck  and  beautiful  shoulders,  while  she, 
feeling  perfectly  secure  again,  settled  herself  comfortably.  Her 
scat  was  a  projecting  piece  of  stone,  which  had  been  converted 
by  a  soft  covering  of  moss  into  a  delightful  resting-place.  An 
overhanging  bush  shaded  it  pleasantly.  In  front  lay  a  corner  of 
the  castle;  across  a  smooth  piece  of  turf  and  through  a  wide  gap 
in  the  wall  they  caught  a  view  of  the  mountains,  as  if  painted  by 
some  artist's  brush — a  perfect  composition  which  would  have  put  the 
crowning  touch  to  his  fame.  The  girl  had  been  trying  to  make 
a  sketch  of  the  view  in  a  well-worn  sketch-book  which  lay  near. 

"  Vou  have  given  a  sufticient  excuse  for  your  sketches  by  your 
feeling  for  natural  beauty,"  remarked  Wilhelm.  "  May  I  look  at 
the  page  ?  ' 

"Oh,"  she  said,  somewhat  confused,  "my  will  is  of  the  best, 
but  I  can  do  so  little,"  and  she  hesitatingly  gave  him  her  album. 
He  took  it  and  also  the  pencil,  looked  alternately  at  the  moun- 
tains and  on  the  page  of  the  book,  and  without  asking  leave  began 
to  improve  upon  it,  strengthening  a  line  here,  lightening  a  shadow 
and  giving  greater  breadth,  and  then  growing  deejjly  interested  in 
his  work,  he  sat  down  without  ceremony  on  the  mossy  bank,  took 
a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and  erasing  lierc,  adding  lines  there, 
sometimes  laying  in  a  shadow,  giving  strength  to  the  foreground 
and  lightness  to  the  background,  he  ended  by  making  a  really 
pretty  and  artistic  sketch. 

Tlic  girl  had  watched  him  wonderingly,  and  said  as  he  returned 
the  album,  "  But  you  are  a  great  artist,"  and  without  letting  him 
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speak  she  went  on,  ''and  l)y  your  appearance  I  had  taken  you  for 
a  student !  But  you  are  not  in  the  least  hke  a  student,  nor  in 
fact  hke  a  German  either.  I  have  often  met  Indian  princes  in 
society  in  London,  and  I  think  you  are  very  much  hke  them." 

Williehii  smiled.  "  There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  what  you  say, 
although  you  over-rate  it  a  little.  A  great  artist  I  certainly  am 
not,  nor  even  a  little  one,  hut  I  have  always  observed  much  and 
painted  a  good  deal  myself,  and  originally  I  thought  of  devoting 
mysrlf  to  an  artist's  career;  and  if  I  have  nothing  in  common 
with  Indian  princes,  and  am  merely  a  plebeian  German,  I  very 
likely  have  a  drop  of  Indian  blood  in  my  vein.s." 

"  Really,"  she  said,  with  curiosity. 

"Yes,  my  mother  was  a  Russian  German  living  in  Moscow, 
and  whose  father,  a  Thuringian,  had  married  a  Russian  girl  of 
gipsy  descent.  Through  this  grandmother,  whom  I  never  knew, 
1  am  related  by  remote  genealogical  descent  to  Indians.  Rut  you 
do  not  look  like  a  German  either,  with  your  beautiful  dark  hair 
and  eyebrows." 

She  took  this  personal  compliment  in  good  part  as  she  answered 
quickly — 

''  There  is  some  reason  for  that  too.  Just  as  you  have  Indian, 
I  have  French  blood  in  my  veins.  My  father's  mother  was  a 
Colonial,  her  maiden  name  was  I)u  fJinache." 

So  they  gossiped  on  like  old  acquaintances.  Young  and 
beautiful  as  they  were,  they  found  the  deepest  pleasure  in  one 
another,  and  the  cold  feeling  of  strangeness  melted  as  by  a  charm. 
They  were  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  half-an-hour 
earlier,  neither  of  them  had  an  idea  of  the  other's  existence,  by 
the  a])pearance  of  a  girl  in  the  gap  in  the  wall,  who  seemed  very 
much  surjfriscd  at  the  sight  of  their  evident  intimacy.  The  young 
lady  stood  up  rather  hastily  and  went  a  few  steps  towards  the 
new-comer,  a  servant-maid,  who  had  brought  a  cloak  for  her 
mistress,  and  took  charge  of  her  album,  sun-shade,  and  large  straw- 
hat. 

"Is  it  so  late  already?"  she  said,  with  a  naive  surprise,  which 
left  no  room  for  doubt  even  to  \\'ilhelm's  modesty. 

"Certainly,  Fniulein,"  said  the  maid,  pointing  with  her  hand  to 
the  distant  mountain,  whose  peaks  were  already  clothed  with  the 
orange  hue  of  twilight ;  then  she  looked  alternately  at  her  young 
mistress  and  the  strange  gentleman,  whose  handsome  face  she 
inwardly  noted. 

"Do  you  think  of  making  any  stay  here ? "  asked  the  young 
lady  of  Wilhelm,  who  followed  slowly. 
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"Yes,  certainly,"  he  answered  at  once. 

"Then  we  may  become  good  friends.  INTy  parents  will  be  glad 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  did  not  tell  you  before  that  my 
father  is  Herr  Ellrich." 

As  Wilhelm  merely  bowed,  without  seeming  to  recognize  the 
name,  she  said  rather  sharply,  and  slightly  raising  her  voice — 

"  I  thought  as  you  came  from  Berlin  you  would  be  sure  to 
know  my  father's  name — Councillor  Ellrich,  Vice-President  of  the 
'  Seehandlung.' " 

The  name  and  title  made  very  little  impression  on  \\'ilhelm, 
but  his  politeness  brought  forth  an  "Ah  !  "  which  satisfied  Friiulein 
Ellrich.  They  left  the  ruins  by  an  easy  path  which  Wilhelm  had 
not  noticed  before,  and  walked  together  to  the  entrance  of  the 
liotel,  where  she  took  leave  of  him  by  an  inclination  of  her 
head.  He  betook  himself  to  his  room  in  a  dream,  and  while  he 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  picture  of  her  beautiful  face,  and  the 
clear  ring  of  her  voice,  he  thought  how  grateful  he  was  to  this 
chance,  that  not  only  had  he  become  acquainted  with  the  girl, 
but  that  he  had  avoided  in  such  a  glorious  fashion  the  discomfort 
of  a  formal  introduction.  Also  AVilhelm  knew  himself  well,  and 
felt  sure  that,  badly  endowed  as  he  was  for  forming  new  accpiaint- 
ances,  he  could  never  have  become  friends  with  Friiulein  Ellrich 
aj)art  from  the  accident  of  his  f:ill  in  the  castle  yard. 

Dinner  was  served  at  separate  tables  where  single  guests  might 
take  it  as  they  pleased,  and  Wilhelm  was  absent-minded  and 
dreamy  when  he  sat  down.  He  scarcely  glanced  at  the  large,  cool 
dining-room,  ornamented  with  engravings  of  portraits  of  the 
(Irand  Dukes  of  Daden  and  their  wives.  Siv  large  windows 
looked  into  the  valley  of  the  Gutach  with  its  little  town  of 
Hornbcrg,  and  the  mountains  lying  beyond.  He  hardly  noticed 
tlie  rather  silent  people  at  the  other  tables,  in  which  the  English 
clement  predominated.  He  had  come  in  purposely  late  in  the 
hope  of  finding  Friiulein  ICUrich  already  there.  She  was  not 
present ;  but  he  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense  before  a  waiter 
opened  the  door,  and  the  lovely  girl  ai)peared  accompanied  by  a 
stately  gentleman  and  a  stout  lady.  They  seemed  to  be  known 
to  the  servants,  for  as  soon  as  they  appeared  the  head-waiter  and 
his  subordinates  rushefl  towards  them,  and  with  many  bows  and 
scrajjcs  took  their  wraps  from  them  and  ushered  them  to  their 
places. 

Wilhelm,  who  possessed  very  little  knowledge  of  society,  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss.  Ought  he  to  recogni/c  the  young  lady?  if 
he  folUjwed  his  inclination,  he  certainly  would  do  so.     I'.ut  her 
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l)arcnts  !  'They  sccnicd  to  be  cold  and  reserved-looking.  Hapjjily 
all  fell  (uil  for  the  best.  The  Ellrichs  walked  straight  to  the 
table  where  he  was  sitting,  and  in  a  moment  Wilhclm  was  greeting 
his  lovely  acquaintance  with  a  low  bow.  Her  quick  eyes  had 
already  recognized  him  from  the  doorway.  She  returned  his 
greeting  smiling  and  blushing,  and  as  her  father  nodded  kindly, 
the  ice  was  broken.  ^\'ilhehn  introduced  himself,  and  the 
Councillor  gave  him  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  said,  "  If  you  have 
no  objection  we  will  sit  at  your  table."  His  wife,  who  gazed 
at  Wilhclm  through  a  gold  "  pince-nez  "  with  hardly  concealed 
surprise,  took  her  place  next  to  him;  on  the  other  side  sat  her 
husband,  and  opposite  the  daughter's  face  smiled  at  him. 

The  Councillor  was  a  well-preserved  man  of  about  fifty,  of 
good  height,  dressed  in  a  well-made  grey  travelling  suit,  with  a 
light  grey  silk  tie  adorned  with  a  pin  of  black  pearl.  His  closely- 
cut  hair  was  very  thin,  and  had  almost  disai)peared  from  the  top 
of  his  head.  His  chin  was  clean-shaven,  but  his  well-brushed 
whiskers  and  closely-cut  moustache  showed  signs  of  grey.  His 
light  blue  eyes  were  cold  and  rather  tired-looking,  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  were  evident  signs  of  indolence,  and  his  whole 
appearance  gave  an  impression  of  self-consciousness  mixed  with 
indifference  towards  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  his  wife,  stout,  blooming, 
and  trancpiil,  appeared  to  be  a  kindly  soul. 

The    conversation    opened   trivially   on   the   circumstances   of 

^^'ilhelm  meeting  with  Friiulein  Ellrich,  and  on  the  beauty  of  the 

neighbourhood,  which  Herr  EUrich  glorified  as  not  being  over-run. 

"  I  would  much  rather  recommend  it  for  quiet  than  Switzerland 

with  its  crowds,"  he  said. 

Wilhelm  agreed  with  him,  and  related  h.ow  he  was  induced  by 
the  romantic  aspect  of  the  place  to  give  up  his  original  })lans,  and 
to  anchor  himself  here.  When  they  questioned  him,  he  gave 
them  some  information  about  Heidelberg  and  his  journey  to 
Hornbcrg.  Frau  Ellrich  complimented  him  on  his  sketch,  and 
while  he  modestly  disclaimed  the  praise,  she  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  devoted  himself  to  art. 

"That  is  a  peculiar  result  of  my  development,"  answered 
Wilhelm  thoughtfully.  "While  I  was  still  at  the  gymnasium  I 
sketched  and  painted  hard,  and  after  the  final  examination  I 
went  to  the  Art  Academy  for  two  years;  but  the  further  I  went 
into  the  study  of  art,  and  the  more  attentively  1  followed  in  the 
beaten  track  of  art  studies,  the  clearer  it  was  to  me  that  he  who 
would  secure  an  abiding  success  in  art  must  be  a  blind  copyist 
of  nature.     Certainly  the  personal  peculiarities  of  an  artist  often 
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please  his  contemporaries.  It  is  the  fashion  to  do  him  honour 
if  he  flatters  the  prevaiHng  direction  of  taste.  lUit  those  of  the 
race  who  follow  after,  scorn  what  those  before  them  have  admired, 
and  exactly  what  those  of  one  time  have  prized  as  progressive 
innovations,  they  who  come  after  reject  as  mere  aberration. 
■What  the  artist  has  himself  accomjflished,  I  mean  his  so-called 
personal  comprehension  or  his  capricious  interpretation  of  nature, 
passes  away ;  but  what  he  simply  and  honourably  reproduces,  as 
he  has  truly  seen  it,  lives  for  ever,  and  the  remotest  age  will 
gladly  recognize  in  such  art-work  its  old  acquaintance,  unchanging 
nature." 

Fraulein  Ellrich  hung  on  his  words  in  astonishment,  while  her 
parents  calmly  went  on  eating  their  fish. 

"  So,"  went  on  ^\'ilhelm,  speaking  chiefly  to  his  opposite 
neighbour,  "  so,  I  tried  when  I  drew  or  painted  to  reproduce 
nature  with  the  greatest  truth ;  but  at  a  certain  point  I  became 
conscious  of  a  perception  that  a  hidden  meaning  in  an  unin- 
telligible language  lay  written  there.  The  form  of  things,  and 
also  every  so-called  accident  of  form,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
necessary  expression  of  something  within,  which  was  hidden  from 
me.  The  wish  arose  in  mc  to  penetrate  behind  the  visible  face 
of  nature,  to  know  why  she  ai)pears  in  such  a  way,  and  not  in 
another.  I  wanted  to  learn  the  language,  the  words  of  which, 
with  no  understanding  of  their  sense,  I  had  been  slavishly 
copying;  and  so  I  turned  to  the  study  of  jjhysical  science." 

"So  your  two  years  at  the  Art  School  were  not  wasted," 
remarked  Ilcrr  Ellrich. 

"  Certainly  not,  for  to  an  observer  of  natural  objects  it  is  most 
valuable  to  have  a  trained  eye  for  form  and  colour." 

"  Yes,  and  besides,  drawing  and  i)ainting  arc  such  charming 
accomijlishments,  and  so  useful  to  a  young  man  in  society." 

"  J'laying  the  piano  and  singing  are  still  mure  so,"  put  in  Frau 
Ellrich. 

"But  dancing  most  of  all,"  cried  Fraulein  F.llii<h.  "  T")o  you 
dance  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  \Vilhclm  shortly. 

The  words  jarred  upon  him,  and  a  silence  ensued.  The 
Councillor  broke  this  with  the  question  — 

"Tlien  you  are  a  doctor  of  physical  science?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  \\'hat  is  your  ])articular  deiiarlnient  ?     /oology,  botany?" 

"I  Iiavc  ])rincipally  studied  clKuiistry  and  physics,  auvl  I  think 
of  devoting  myself  to  the  latter." 
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"  Physics,  oil  yes.  A  wide  aiul  beautiful  sphere.  So  much  is 
included  in  it.  Electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism — -those  are 
all  new  faculties  very  little  known ;  and  as  regards  submarine 
telegraph  the  knowledge  cannot  be  too  useful." 

"  Those  sides  of  the  question  have  not  hitherto  interested  me. 
I  ask  of  physics  the  unlocking  of  the  nature  of  things.  It  has 
not  yet  given  me  the  key,  but  it  is  something  to  know  on  what 
insecure,  weak,  and  limited  experiments  our  vaunted  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  world  of  energy,  of  matter  and  their 
properties,  depend." 

Frau  Ellrich  looked  at  him  approvingly. 

"You  speak  beautifully,  llerr  J^ynhardt,  and  it  must  be  a  great 
enjoyment  to  hear  you  lecture." 

"You  will  soon  have  a  professorsliip,  I  suppose?"  remarked 
Herr  Ellrich,  turning  to  the  blushing  Wilhelm. 

"  Oh  no  !  "  said  he  quickly,  "  I  do  not  aspire  to  that ;  I  believe 
in  Faust's  verse  :  '  Ich  ziehe  .  .  .  meine  Schiiler  an  der  Nase 
herum — Und  sehe  dass  wir  nichts  wissen  konnen';  and  I  also  'bilde 
niir  nicht  ein,  Ich  konnte  was  lehren.'  I  wonder  at  and  envy  the 
men  who  teach  such  things  with  so  much  influence  and  con- 
viction, and  I  am  very  grateful  to  them  for  initiating  me  into  their 
methods  and  power  of  working  properly.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  likelihood  of  my  venturing  to  approach  young  men  and 
saying  to  them,  '  You  must  work  with  me  for  three  years 
earnestly  and  diligently,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  knowledge,  so 
that  at  last,  through  the  contents  of  a  book,  you  may  get  a  flying 
glimpse  of  the  phantom  which  has  so  often  eluded  you.'  " 

"  Your  opinions  are  very  interesting,"  said  Herr  Ellrich  ;  "  but 
a  professorship  is  still  the  one  practical  goal  for  a  man  who  studies 
physics.  Forgive  me  if  I  express  my  meaning  bluntly ;  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  physics  through  a  professorship." 

"  Happily  I  am  in  a  position  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  work  for  my  bread." 

"That  is  quite  another  thing,"  said  the  Councillor  in  a  friendly 
way,  while  his  wife  cast  a  cjuick  glance  over  Wilhelm's  clothes, 
unfashionable  and  rather  worn,  but  scrupulously  clean. 

"One  can  see  that  this  idealist  neglects  his  outward  appear- 
ance," her  good-natured  glance,  half-apologetic,  half-compassionate, 
seemed  to  say. 

Herr  Ellrich  changed  the  conversation  to  the  management  of 
the  hotel ;  discussing  for  a  time  the  Margrave's  wines,  the  south 
German  cookery,  the  Black  Forest  tourists,  and  a  variety  of  other 
minor  topics.      He  then  asked  his  daughter — 
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"Now,  Loulou,  have  you  made  a  programme  for  to-morrow 
yet?     She  is  our  ma'ifrc  dc plaisir,"  he  exi^lained  to  Wilhehii. 

"A  frightfully  difficult  post,"  exclaimed  T.oulou.  "Papa  and 
mamma  love  quiet ;  I  like  moving  about,  and  I  endeavour  to 
harmonize  the  two." 

^\■ilhelm  thought  that  the  opposing  tasks  would  very  soon  be 
harmonized  if  Loulou  subordinated  her  inclinations  to  her  parent's 
comfort ;  but  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

'*  I  vote  that  to-morrow  morning  we  go  for  a  little  drive.     As 

to  the  afternoon,  we  can  arrange  that  later.     Perhaps  Dr. " 

She  stopped  short,  and  her  mother  came  to  her  help  and  com- 
pleted the  invitation. 

"  It  would  be  very  kind  of  you  to  join  us." 
"I  am  only  afraid  that  I  might  be  in  the  way." 
•'  Oh  no  ;  certainly  not,"  said  the  mother  and  daughter  together, 
and  Herr  EUrich  nodded  encouragingly. 

\\'ilhelm  felt  that  the  invitation  was  meant  cordially,  and  his 
fear  of  obtruding  himself  overcome,  he  accepted. 

Circumstances  at  the  castle  very  greatly  favoured  Wilhelm's 
intercourse  with  the  EUrichs,  or  rather  with  Loulou.  In  this 
house  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  they  met  constantly  in  close 
comi)anionship.  Frau  Elhich  enjoyed  nothing  better  than  walking 
on  the  arm  of  this  handsome  young  man  up  and  down  the  wooded 
slopes,  as  till  now  she  had  been  obliged  to  go  without  such 
escort.  Herr  EUrich  liked  to  take  his  holiday  in  a  different  way 
from  the  ladies.  If  he  felt  obliged  to  take  exercise  he  would 
borrow  the  landlord's  gun  and  dogs  and  shoot.  At  other  times  he 
would  lie  down  anywhere  on  a  plaid  on  the  grass,  smoke  a  cigar, 
and  read  foreign  i)ai)crs  like  the  Times  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  a  nap,  and  in  the  evening  he 
would  be  ready  to  hear  an  account  of  how  his  family  hatl  spent 
the  day — perhaps  in  a  long  carriage  excursion  through  the 
neighbouring  valleys. 

Erau  ICllrich  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at  the  first  /ijI'/c 
(f/ioh-,  and  then  doing  homage  to  the  peaceful  custom  of  afternoon 
sleep.  In  the  first  cool  hours  of  the  morning  she  walked  a  little 
in  the  jjcrfumed  air  of  the  pine-woods,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
she  devoted  to  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which  seemed  to 
be  her  one  passion.  Thus  i,oulou  was  alone  nearly  always  in 
the  morning,  and  frequently  in  the  afternoon  as  well,  and  (juite 
contented  to  ramble  with  Wilhelm  through  the  woods,  or  to  sit 
with  liim  in  the  ruins,  where  they  learnt  to  know  each  other,  and 
chattered  without  ceasing. 
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The  subject  of  conversation  mattered  not.  They  liad  the  story 
of  their  short  lives  to  relate  to  one  another.  Loulou's  was  soon 
told.  Her  nanalive  was  like  the  merry  warbling  of  birds,  and  was 
from  beginning  to  end  the  story  of  a  serene  dream  of  spring.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  who  in  spite  of  outward  indiffer- 
ence and  apparent  coldness  adored  her,  and  had  never  denied  her 
anything.  'I'he  first  fifteen  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  her 
charming  nest,  in  the  beautiful  house  in  the  Lenneslrassc,  where 
she  was  born.  "  When  we  return  to  Berlin  you  shall  see  how 
l)leasant  my  home  is.  I  will  show  you  my  little  blue  sitting-room, 
my  winter  garden,  my  aviary,  my  parrots  and  blackbirds."  A 
heavy  trial  had  befallen  her — the  only  trial  that  she  had  yet 
experienced.  She  had  been  sent  to  luigland  for  the  completion 
of  her  education,  and  had  to  suddenly  part  from  all  her  home 
surroundings.  She  stayed  there  for  three  years  with  an  aunt  who 
had  married  an  I'mglish  banker.  The  visit  proved  delightful,  and 
she  grew  to  love  England  enthusiastically.  She  drove  and  rode, 
and  even  followed  the  hounds.  In  winter  there  was  the  pantomime 
at  Drury  Lane,  the  flights  to  St.  Leonards,  Hastings,  Leamington, 
the  mad  rides  across  country  through  frosted  trees  behind  the 
hounds  in  full  cry  ;  in  summer  during  the  season  there  were 
parties,  balls,  the  opera,  the  park ;  then  in  the  holidays  splendid 
travels  with  papa  and  mamma,  once  to  IJelgium,  France,  and  the 
Rhine,  another  time  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  then  to  Heligoland 
and  Norway.  No,  she  could  never  have  such  good  times  again. 
In  the  following  year  she  went  back  to  Berlin,  and  had  spent  a 
very  agreeable  winter,  a  subscription  ball,  several  other  balls, 
innumerable  soirees,  a  box  at  the  opera,  lovely  accjuaintances,  with 
naturally  many  successes — the  envy  of  false  friends,  but  she  did 
not  allow  herself  to  be  much  disturbed  by  them. 

Wilhelm  listened  to  this  chatter  with  mixed  feelings.  If  she 
seemed  superficial,  he  reconciled  himself  by  a  glance  at  her 
beautiful  silken  hair,  at  her  laughing  brown  eyes,  at  her  roguish 
dimples,  and  instantly  he  pleaded  with  his  cooler  reason  for  pardon 
for  the  lovely  girl — he  for  nineteen  years  had  had  other  things 
besides  pleasure  to  think  of!  These  charms  seemed  enough  to 
work  the  taming  magic  of  Orpheus  over  tlie  wild  animals  of  the 
woods. 

"And  you  were  never,"  he  asked  timidly  as  she  paused,  "a 
little  bit  in  love  ?  '' 

"  I  can  look  after  myself,"  she  answered,  with  a  silvery  laugh, 
and  A\'ilhelm  felt  as  if  an  iron  band  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart, 
like  the  trusty  Henry's  in  the  story. 
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"That  points  to  marvellous  wisdom  in  a  child  of  society — ■ 
seeing  so  many  people — so  attractive  !  You  are  indifferent  then 
to  admiration  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  that.  My  fancy  has  been  often  enough  touched, 
but " 

"  But  your  heart  has  not  ? " 

"No." 

"Keally  not?"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  in  which  he 
himself  detected  the  anxiety. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  looked  down  thoughtfully.  But  after 
a  short  pause  she  raised  her  rosy  face  and  said,  "  No — better  die 
than  speak  untruths — I  was  rather  in  love  with  our  pastor  who 
confirmed  me.  He  was  thin  and  pale  with  long  hair,  much  longer 
than  yours.  And  he  spoke  very  beautifully  and  powerfully— I  felt 
sentimental  when  I  thought  of  him.  But  I  soon  got  to  know  his 
wife,  who  was  as  pointed  and  hard  as  a  knitting  needle,  and  his 
children,  whose  number  I  never  could  count  exactly,  and  my 
youthful  feelings  received  a  severe  chill."  She  laughed,  and 
^Vllhelm  joined  her  heartily. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  relate  his  story.  He  was  as  to  his  birth- 
place hardly  a  (Jerman,  but  a  Russian,  as  he  first  saw  the  light  in 
Moscow,  in  the  year  1845. 

"So  you  are  now  twenty-four?" 

'*  Last  May.     Are  you  frightened  at  such  an  age,  Friiulein  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  so  old,  four-and-twenty — particularly  for  a  man," 
she  jirotested  with  great  earnestness. 

His  father,  he  went  on,  was  from  Konigsbcrg,  had  studied 
philology,  and  when  he  left  the  university  had  become  a  tutor  in  a 
distinguished  Russian  family;  he  was  the  child  of  poor  parents,  and 
had  to  take  the  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  earning 
his  living.  So  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  lived  for  twenty  years 
as  a  tutor  in  jjrivate  families,  and  then  as  a  teacher  in  a  Aloscow 
gymnasium.  He  married  late  in  life,  an  only  child  of  Clerman 
desccnl,  who  helped  her  middle-aged  husband  by  a  calm  observ- 
ance of  duty  and  a  mother's  love  for  his  children.  "  My  mother 
was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  had  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  an 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  expression  in  her  face,  which  made  me 
feel  sad,  as  a  child,  if  I  looked  at  her  for  long.  She  spoke  little, 
and  then  in  a  curious  mixture  of  (jcrman  and  Russian.  Strangely 
enough,  she  always  called  herself  a  (ierman,  and  spoke  Russian 
like  a  foreigner;  but  later,  when  we  went  to  l>crlin,  she  discovered 
that  she  was  really  a  Russian,  and  always  wished  she  were  back 
in  Moscow,  never  feeling  at  home  amid  her  new  surroundings. 
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She  was  a  Protestant  like  her  father,  but  had  inherited  from  lier 
Russian  mother  a  lingering  atfection  for  the  orthodox  faith,  and  she 
often  used  to  go  to  the  dolden  Chureh  of  the  Kremlin,  whose 
brown,  holy  images  had  a  mystical  effect  on  her.  She  loved  to 
sing  gipsy  songs  in  a  low  voice.  She  would  not  teach  them 
to  us.  She  was  always  very  (juiet,  and  preferred  being  alone 
with  us  to  any  society  or  entertainment." 

^\'hen  ^Vilhelm  was  four  years  old  there  came  a  little  sister,  a 
bright,  light-haired,  blue-eyed  creature  after  her  father's  heart. 
Slie  was  named  Luise,  but  she  was  always  called  Blondchen.  She 
was  his  only  [)layfellow,  as  the  irritable  father  in  Moscow  cared  for 
no  acquaintances.  His  father's  one  wish  was  to  return  to  his 
home,  but  for  a  long  time  the  mother  would  not  have  it  so.  At 
last,  in  the  year  1S58,  he  accomplished  his  wish.  He  was  then 
sixty-three  years  old,  and  he  represented  to  his  wife  that  after  his 
life  of  unremitting  work,  now  in  its  undoubted  decline  he  had  a 
right  to  spend  the  last  few  years  in  peace  in  his  native  land.  He 
possessed  enough  for  his  family  to  live  on  ;  the  children  would 
grow  and  get  a  better  education  than  in  Russia,  and  above  all  he 
wished  to  keep  his  Prussian  nationality.  The  mother  yielded, 
and  so  they  came  to  Berlin,  where  the  father  bought  a  modest 
house  near  the  P"riedrich-\\'ilhelm  gymnasium.  This  house  was 
now  AN'ilhelm's  property.  "  We  children  liked  Berlin  very  much. 
I  soon  became  independent  and  self-reliant,  after  school  hours 
wandering  in  the  streets  as  much  as  I  pleased,  and  used  to  make 
eager  explorations  in  all  directions,  coming  home  enraptured  when 
I  had  found  a  beautiful  neighbourhood,  a  stately  house,  a  statue 
of  some  general  in  bronze  or  marble.  I  used  to  take  Blondchen 
by  the  hand,  and  show  her  my  discovery.  '^I'he  P'riedrichstadt 
with  its  straight  streets  interested  us  very  much ;  I  had  a  fancy  that 
the  houses  were  marshalled  in  battalions,  as  if  by  an  officer  on 
l)arade,  and  that  when  he  gave  the  word  '  March,'  they  would 
suddenly  walk  away  in  step,  like  the  soldiers  on  the  parade  ground. 
I  explained  this  to  my  sister,  and  often  when  we  were  in  our 
own  street,  she  would  call  out  '  March  ! '  to  see  if  the  long  row  of 
houses  would  not  begin  to  move.  However,  we  liked  the  old  part 
of  Berlin  better,  where  the  streets,  with  their  capricious  and 
serpent-like  windings,  reminded  us  of  the  crooked  alleys  of  Moscow. 
The  streamlets  of  the  Spree  exercised  a  powerful  attraction  over 
us.  Blondchen  thought  they  played  hide-and-seek  with  children, 
who  would  run  through  the  streets  to  search  for  them.  They 
came  suddenly  into  sight  where  one  would  least  expect  to  see 
them,  in  the  yard  of  a  house  in  the  W'erderschen  Market,  behind 
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an  apparently  innocent  archway  on  the  Hausvogtei  Platz,  at  the 
backs  of  houses  whose  fronts  betrayed  no  existence  of  any  water 
near.  My  sister  so  often  longed  to  catch  sight  of  the  oily  satiny 
sheen  of  the  river's  light  in  unsuspected  places,  that  she  would 
drag  me  ofif  to  note  her  discoveries.  She  wanted  all  the  varying 
sights  of  the  Spree,  which  showed  itself  at  the  ends  of  alleys,  or  in 
courtyards  or  behuid  houses,  suddenly  to  appear  to  her,  so  that 
she  might  have  the  right  to  first  name  her  discovery." 

He  was  silent  awhile,  deep  in  memories  of  the  past.  Then  he 
said — "  If  I  have  lingered  over  these  childish  reminiscences  it  is 
because  I  have  not  my  Elondchen  any  longer.  On  one  of  our 
wandering  excursions  we  were  caught  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
and  became  wet  through.  My  sister  was  taken  ill  with  rheu- 
matism, and  eight  days  afterwards  we  buried  her  in  the 
churchyard." 

The  mother  soon  followed  TJlondchen.  Sorrow  over  the  child, 
and  home-sickness,  combined  with  weak  health,  proved  too  great  a 
strain.  AN'ilhelm  remained  alone  with  the  dispirited  and  sorrowful 
old  father,  whom  he  never  left  except  for  his  three  years'  military 
service  in  the  field.  Then  the  father,  to  shorten  the  time  of 
separation,  accompanied  the  army  (in  spite  of  his  seventy  years) 
as  an  ambulance  assistant.  The  following  year  he  died,  and 
Wilhelm  was  left  alone  in  the  world. 

Loulou  was  not  wanting  in  heart,  and  she  had  as  much  feeling 
as  it  is  proper  for  an  educated  German  girl  to  show.  By  an 
involuntary  movement,  she  held  out  her  hand,  which  ^Vilhelm 
caught  and  kissed.  They  both  grew  very  red,  and  she  looked 
wistfully  at  him  with  her  eyes  wet.  Had  he  understood  the  look, 
and  been  of  a  bold  nature,  he  would  have  clasped  the  girl  to  his 
breast  and  kissed  her.  Her  red  lips  would  have  made  scarcely 
any  resistance,  ikit  the  confusion  of  mind  passed  quickly,  the 
light  afternoon  sunshine  and  the  sight  of  the  people  passing 
through  the  breach  in  the  castle  wall  brought  him  to  full  con- 
sciousness, and  the  dangerous  step  was  not  taken.  T.oulou 
recovered  her  sprightHness,  and  going  back  to  his  story  asked  him, 
"  So  you  have  been  in  a  campaign  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

*'  Did  you  become  an  officer?" 

"  Xo,  l-'riiulein,  only  a  *  vize-l-'eldwebel.'  " 

"  I  lave  you  fought  in  a  battle  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  at  lUirkersdork,  Skalilz,  K()nigiiihof,  and  Kiiniggratz." 

"Th.it  must  have  been  friglilfiilly  interesting.  And  have  you 
ever  killed  one  of  the  enemy?" 

c 
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"  Happily  not.  It  docs  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  soldier  to 
kill  a  man.  He  docs  his  duty  if  he  stands  up  in  his  place  ready 
to  be  killed." 

"  Have  you  any  photographs  of  yourself  in  uniform  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  surprised  and  said — 

"No,  why?" 

A  roguish  smile,  which  at  the  last  question  had  curled  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  marched  into  battle  with  your 
curls,  or  whether  you  sacrificed  them  to  the  fatherland  ?  " 

Wilhelm  was  not  offended,  but  said  simply — 

"  Dear  young  lady,  appearances  give  you  the  right  to  make 
fun " 

"Ah,  don't  be  angry,  I  am  ill-mannered." 

"  No,  no,  you  are  cjuite  right ;  but,  believe  me,  I  only  wear  my 
hair  long  so  as  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  hair- 
dresser's. If  I  dared  imagine  that  I  should  be  less  insupportable 
with  a  tonsure " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  think  of  it,  the  curls  suit  you  very 
well."  She  said  this  with  a  frivolity  of  manner  which  she  im- 
mediately perceived  to  be  unsuitable,  and  to  get  over  her 
embarrassment,  she  jumped  at  another  subject  of  conversation. 
"So  you  live  quite  alone?  That  strikes  me  as  being  very  dreary. 
Still  you  must  have  many  friends?" 

"  Yes,  so-called  friends — comrades  from  the  gymnasium,  from 
the  academy,  and  the  university.  But  I  do  not  count  much 
on  these  superficial  accjuaintances  —  I  have  really  only  one 
friend." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  He  is  called  Paul  Haber,  and  is  Assistant  of  Chemistry  at  Ihe 
Agricultural  College." 

"  A  nice  man  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

"About  a  year  older  than  I  am," 

"What  is  he  like?" 

Wilhelm  smiled. 

"  I  believe  he  is  very  good-looking,  strong,  not  very  tall,  with  a 
fair  moustache,  otherwise  closely  shaved,  and  with  short  hair,  not 
like  me!  He  thinks  a  good  deal  of  appearance,  and  always 
knows  what  sort  of  ties  are  worn.  He  dances  well,  and  is  very 
pleased  if  people  take  him  for  an  officer  in  civilian's  clothes.  But 
he  is  a  true  soul,  and  has  a  heart  of  gold.     He  is  clever  too. 
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practical,  and  would  do  for  me  as  much  as  I  would  do  for  him 
with  all  my  heart." 

"  Hardly  one  unpleasant  word  for  an  absent  friend.  That  is 
scarcely  as  my  friends  sp::ak  of  me,"  and  she  quietly  added,  "  nor 
as  I  speak  of  my  friends.    Vou  make  me  curious  about  Herr " 

"  Haber." 

" You  must  introduce  liim  to  us" 

"  He  would  be  most  happy." 

Loulou  now  knew  more  about  Wilhclm  than  she  had  hitherto 
known  of  any  man  in  the  world.  Only  on  one  point  was  she 
unenlightened,  and  this  she  hastened  to  clear  up  on  the  following 
day,  when  they  were  looking  for  berries  in  the  wood. 

"  You  asked  me  if  my  heart  had  been  touched  yet.  Would  it 
be  right  if  I  were  to  ask  you  the  same  (juestion  ?  " 

"The  question  seems  very  natural  to  me — I  can  truthfully 
assure  you  I  have  never  been  in  love,  not  even  with  a  pastor  with 
long  hair." 

"  .Vnd  has  no  one  been  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

Wilhclm  looked  at  the  distance,  and  said  dreamily — 

•'  No  ;  yet  once " 

She  felt  a  little  stab  at  her  heart,  and  said  — 

"Quick,  tell  me  about  it." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  story — it  happened  in  Moscow." 

"  Hut  you  were  only  a  child  then  ?  " 

"  ^'es,  and  she  who  loved  me  was  a  child  too.  She  was  four 
years  old." 

"Ah,"  said  Loulou,  with  an  involuntary  sigh  of  relief 

"  When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  was  sitting  one  sunny 
autumn  afternoon  in  the  yard  of  our  house  on  a  little  stool,  and 
was  deep  in  a  story  of  pirates.  Suddenly  a  shadow  fell  on  my 
book.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  wonderfully  beautiful  child  before 
me,  a  long-haired,  rosy-checked  littL-  girl,  who  looked  at  me  willi 
di-cp  shining  eyes  half-tiiiiidly,  and  shyly  held  her  hand  before 
her  mouth.  I  smiled  in  a  friendly  way,  and  called  to  her  to 
come  nearer.  She  sprang  close  to  me,  at  once  threw  her  arms 
jf)yfully  round  my  neck,  kissed  me,  sat  down  on  my  knee,  and 
said,  '  Now  tell  me  what  your  name  is.  I  am  a  little  girl,  and 
my  name  is  Sonia.  I  am  not  going  away  from  you.  Let  me  go 
to  sleep  for  a  little.'  An  old  servant  who  had  followed  her  came 
up  and  said  in  astonishment,  '  Well,  young  sir,  you  may  be  i)ruud 
of  yourself,  the  child  is  generally  so  wild  and  rough,  and  with  you 
she  is  as  lame  as  a  kitten.'  I  learnt  from  her  that  lillle  Sonia 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  her  aunt  hail  come  to  lo(jk 
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for  her  in  our  house.  Slie  would  not  go  away  from  me,  and  the 
old  servant  had  to  call  her  mother,  who  only  persuaded  her  to 
return  home  with  great  difficulty.  She  wanted  to  take  me  with 
her,  and  she  was  miserable  when  they  told  her  that  my  mamma 
would  not  allow  me.  The  next  morning  early  she  was  there 
again,  and  called  to  me  from  the  threshold,  '  I  am  going  to  stay 
with  you  all  day,  Wilhelm,  the  whole  day.'  I  had  to  go  to  school, 
however,  and  I  told  her  so.  She  wanted  to  go  with  me,  and  cried 
and  sobbed  when  they  prevented  her.  Then  her  relations  took 
her  home,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again.  Later  1  heard  that  the 
same  afternoon  she  was  taken  ill  with  diphtheria,  and  in  her  illness 
she  cried  so  much  for  me  that  her  mother  came  to  mine  to  beg 
her  to  send  me  to  her.  ]\ly  mother  said  nothing  to  me  about  it, 
fearing  I  might  catch  the  disease.  Sonia  died  the  second  day, 
and  my  name  was  the  last  word  on  her  lips.  I  cried  very  mucii 
when  they  told  me,  and  since  then  I  have  never  forgotten  my 
little  Sonia." 

"A  strange  story,"  said  Loulou  softly;  "such  a  little  girl  to 
fall  in  love  so  suddenly.  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "if  she  had 
grown  up " 

She  could  not  say  more,  as  Wilhelm,  who  had  come  near  her, 
looked  at  her  with  wide-open,  far-seeing  eyes,  and  suddenly  threw 
his  arms  round  her.  She  cried  out  softly,  and  sank  on  his  breast. 
"  Loulou,"  "  Wilhelm,"  was  all  they  said.  It  had  happened  so 
quickly,  so  unconsciously,  that  they  both  felt  as  if  they  were 
awaking  from  a  dream,  as  Loulou  a  minute  later  freed  herself 
from  his  burning  lip.s  and  encircling  arms,  and  AVilhelm,  confused 
and  hardly  master  of  his  senses,  stood  before  her.  They  turned 
silently  homewards.  She  trembled  all  over  and  did  not  dare  to 
take  his  arm.  He  inwardly  reproached  himself,  yet  he  felt  very 
happy  in  spite  of  it.  'J1ien,  before  they  had  reached  the  summit 
of  the  c.istle  hill,  he  gathered  all  his  courage  together  and  said 
anxiously — 

"Can  you  forgive  me,  Loulou?     I  love  you  so  much." 

"I  love  you  too,  Wilhelm,"  she  answered,  and  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  him. 

"  Dare  1  speak  to  your  mother,  my  own  Loulou  ?  "  whis]iered 
he  into  her  car. 

"  Not  here,  Wilhelm,"  she  said  quickly,  "  not  here.  You  do 
not  know  my  parents  well  enough  yet.  Wait  till  we  are  in 
Berlin." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  like,"  sighed  he,  and  took  leave  of  her  with 
an  eloquent  glance,  as  they  reached  the  hotel. 
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On  this  evening  a  (quantity  of  curious  thiuL^s  happened,  whicli 
Wilhehn  so  far  had  not  observed  in  spite  of  his  studies  in  natural 
science.  He  could  not  touch  liis  dinner,  and  Herr  and  Frau 
Ellricli's  voices,  against  all  the  laws  of  acoustics,  seemed  to  come 
from  the  far  distance,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
sounds  reached  his  ears,  although  he  sat  close  to  the  speakers. 
The  waiters  and  hotel-guests  looked  odd,  and  seemed  to  swim  in 
a  kind  of  rosy  twilight.  In  the  sky  there  seemed  to  be  three 
times  as  many  stars  as  usual.  ^Vhen  the  Ellrichs  had  withdrawn 
he  went  towards  midnight  alone  into  the  fir-woods,  and  heard 
unknown  birds  sing,  caught  strange  and  magic  harmonies  in  the 
rustling  of  the  branches,  and  felt  as  if  he  walked  on  air.  He 
went  to  bed  in  the  grey  of  early  dawn,  after  writing  from  his 
overflowing  heart  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Haber  in 
Uerlin  :— 

"  Mv  Dt-ARiiST  Paul, 

"  I  am  happy  as  I  never  thought  of  being  happy.  I 
love  an  unspeakably  beautiful  sweet  brown  maiden,  and  I  really 
think  she  loves  me  too.  Do  not  ask  me  to  describe  her.  No 
words  or  brush  could  do  it.  You  will  see  her  and  worship  her. 
Oh,  Paul,  I  could  shout  and  jump  or  cry  like  a  child.  It  is  too 
fooh'sh,  and  yet  so  unspeakably  splendid.  I  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  the  dull,  stupid  peoi)le  in  this  house  can  sleep  so 
inditTerently  while  she  is  under  the  same  roof.  If  only  you  were 
here  !  I  can  hardly  bear  my  happiness  alone.  I  write  this  in 
great  haste.     Always  your 

"  WlI.HEL.M." 

lour  days  later  the  post  brought  this  answer  from  his  friend  : — 

"Well,  you  are  done  for,  that  is  certain,  my  dear  Wilheliu. 
Confound  it,  you  have  gone  in  for  it  with  a  vengeance  1  I  always 
thought  that  when  you  did  catch  fire,  )ou  would  give  no  end  of 
a  blaze.  So  all  your  philosophy  of  abnegation,  all  your  contempt 
for  ajjpearance  go  for  nothing.  AVhat  is  your  sweet  brown  maiden 
but  a  charming  appearance  I  Nevertheless  you  have  fallen  com- 
pletely in  love  with  her,  for  which  I  wish  you  happiness  with  all 
my  heart.  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  loves  you,  because  I  should 
have  been  in  love  with  you  long  ago  if  I  had  been  a  sweet  brown 
maiden,  you  shockingly  beautiful  man.  One  thing  is  very  like 
you  ;  you  say  no  word  on  what  would  most  interest  a  Philistine 
like  myself,  viz,  the  worldly  c  ircumstances  of  the  adored  one.  I 
must  know  her  name,  her  relations,  her  descent.      I'or  all  this  you 
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have  naturally  no  curiosity.  A  name  is  smoke  and  empty  sound. 
Now  don"t  let  your  love  go  too  far — sleep,  and  take  care  of  your 
appetite,  and  keep  a  corner  in  your  perilously  full  heart  for  your  true 

"Paul." 

Wilhehn  smiled  as  he  read  tlicse  lines  in  the  strong  symmetrical 
handwriting  of  his  friend,  and  hastened  to  send  him  the  news  he 
desired.  In  the  meanwhile  his  happiness  was  continual  and 
increasing,  and  nothing  troubled  it  but  the  thought  of  the  coming 
separation.  Tiiese  two  innocent  children  could  hide  their  love  as 
little  as  the  sun  his  light.  They  were  always  together,  their  eyes 
always  fixed  on  one  another,  their  hands  as  often  as  possible 
clasped  in  each  other's.  All  the  people  in  the  hotel  noticed  it, 
and  were  pleased  about  it,  so  natural  did  it  seem  that  this  hand- 
some couple  should  be  united  by  love.  The  chamber-maid,  rosy 
Bertha,  saw  what  was  going  on  with  her  sly  peasant's  eye,  and  by 
way  of  making  herself  agreeable  used  to  whisper  to  him  where  he 
could  find  the  young  lady  when  she  happened  to  meet  him  on 
the  staircase.  Wilhehn  good-naturedly  forgave  the  girl  her 
obtrusiveness.  Only  Herr  Ellrich  saw  nothing.  In  his  foreign 
newspapers,  in  the  blue  smoke  from  his  cigars,  in  the  clouds  of 
])Owder  from  his  gun,  he  found  nothing  which  could  enlighten 
him  as  to  the  two  young  people's  beautiful  secret. 

Frau  l{,llrich  certainly  had  more  knowledge  than  that.  In  spite 
of  her  correspondence  and  her  long  afternoon  naps,  she  retained 
enough  observation  to  see  the  condition  of  things  pretty  clearly. 
She  waited  for  a  confession  from  Loulou,  and  as  this  did  not 
come  soon  enough  for  the  impatience  of  her  mother's  heart,  she 
tried  a  loving  question.  After  a  warm  embrace  from  the  girl,  a 
few  tears,  a  great  many  kisses,  the  mother  and  daughter  under- 
stood each  other.  Wilhehn  had  pleased  Frau  Ellrich  very  much, 
and  she  had  no  objection  to  raise,  but  she  could  make  no  answer 
on  her  own  responsibility,  as  she  knew  the  views  of  her  husband 
on  the  marriage  of  his  only  child,  and  after  a  few  days  she  made 
him  a  cautious  communication.  Herr  Ellrich  did  not  take  it 
badly,  but  as  a  practical  man  of  the  world  he  wished  to  give  the 
feelings  of  the  young  people  opportunity  to  bear  the  trials  of 
separation,  and  for  the  present  thought  a  decision  useless.  The 
j^rojected  visit  to  Ostend  was  hastened  by  some  ten  days.  At 
dinner  he  made  his  decision  known,  adding,  "You  have  pleased 
yourselves  for  three  weeks,  and  now  I  want  you  to  wait  so  long 
to  jjlease  me." 

^\^ilhelm  felt  bitterly  grieved  that  no  one  invited  him  to  go  to 
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the  fiishionable  watering-place,  and  Loulou  even  did  not  seem 
particularly  miserable.  The  fact  was,  that  at  the  bottom  of  her 
not  very  sentimental  nature,  she  did  not  take  the  leaving  of  the 
Schloss  hotel  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  Ostend  with 
its  balls  and  concerts,  its  casino  and  lively  society,  was  not  in  the 
least  alarming  to  her.  She  found  the  opportunity  that  evening  of 
consoling  Wilhelm,  and  promised  him  always  to  think  about  him, 
and  to  write  to  him  very  often,  and  said  she  could  not  be  very 
miserable  about  their  separation,  as  she  felt  so  happy  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  him  again  in  Berlin.  The  following  morning 
they  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  castle,  the  woods,  the  neighbouring 
valley,  to  all  the  places  where  they  had  been  so  happy  during  the 
last  fortnight.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  pine-woods  quiet,  the  air 
balmy,  and  the  beautiful  outline  of  the  mountains  unfolded  itself 
far  away  in  the  depth  of  the  horizon.  A\'ilhelm  drank  in  the 
quiet,  lovely  picture,  and  felt  that  a  piece  of  his  life  was  woven 
into  this  harmony  of  nature,  and  that  these  surroundings  had 
become  part  of  his  innermost  "ego,"  and  would  be  mingled  with 
his  dearest  feelings  now  and  ever.  His  love,  and  these  mountains 
and  valleys,  and  Loulou,  the  mist  and  perfume  of  the  pine-trees, 
were  for  ever  one,  and  the  i)antheistic  devotion  which  he  felt  in 
these  changing  flights  of  his  mind  with  the  soul  of  nature  grew  to 
an  almost  unspeakable  emotion,  as  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice  to 
Loulou  - 

"It  is  all  so  wonderful,  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  and 
the  summer-time  and  our  love.  .\nd  in  a  nioment  it  will  be 
gone.  Shall  we  ever  be  so  happy  again?  If  we  could  only 
stay  here  always,  the  same  people  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
nature  :  " 

She  said  nothing,  but  let  him  lake  her  answer  from  her  fresh 
lips. 

They  left  by  the  Offenljcrg  railway-station  in  the  afternoon. 
Loulou's  eyes  were  wet.  I-'rau  l^lirich  smiled  in  a  motherly  way 
at  Wilhelm,  and  Hcrr  Kllrich  took  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner 
and  said — 

"We  shall  see  you  in  iJLrlin  at  tlic  end  (jf  September." 

As  the  train  disa])pcarcd  down  the  Gutach  valley,  it  seemed  to 
^Vilhclm  as  if  all  the  liglit  of  heaven  had  gone  out,  and  the  world 
had  become  empty.  lie  stayed  a  few  days  longer  at  the  Schloss 
hotel,  and  cherished  the  remembrance  of  his  time  thcr<'  with 
lx)uIou,  dreaming  for  liours  in  the  dearly-loved  spots.  In  this 
fender  frame  of  mind  he  received  another  letter  from  I'anl  I  iihcr, 
wIk)  wrote  thus  : — 
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"  Dearest  Wii.helm, 

"Your  letter  of  the  13II1  astonislicd  me  so  much  that  il 
took  me  several  days  to  recover.  l-Viiulein  Loulou  Kllrich,  and 
you  write  so  lightly  !  Don't  you  know  that  Friiulein  ICllricli  is 
one  of  the  first  'parties'  in  Berlin?  That  the  little  god  of  love 
will  make  you  a  present  of  two  nullion  thalers?  You  have  shot 
your  bird,  and  1  am  most  happy  that  for  once  fortune  should 
bring  it  to  the  hand  of  a  fellow  like  yourself.  In  the  hope  that 
as  a  millionaire  you  will  still  be  the  same  to  me,  I  am  your 
heartily  congratulatory 

"Paul." 

Wilhelm  was  painfully  surprised.  What  a  mercy  that  the  letter 
had  not  come  sooner.  It  might  have  influenced  his  manner  so 
much  as  to  spoil  his  relations  with  Loulou.  Now  that  the  Ellrichs 
were  gone,  it  could  for  the  moment  do  no  harm. 
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VANITV    OF    VANITIES 

A  IJRILLIAXT  company  filled  the  Ellrichs'  drawing-rooms.  Tiiese 
lofiy  rooms,  thrown  open  to  the  guests,  were  more  like  the 
reception  rooms  in  a  great  castle  than  those  of  a  l>ourgcois  town- 
house  in  Berlin. 

The  Councillor's  drawing-rooms  occupied  the  first  floor  of  the 
largest  house  in  the  Lennestrasse.  The  carpeted  staircase  was 
decorated  with  i)lants  and  candelabra,  and  the  guests  were  shown 
into  a  well-lighted  ante-room,  and  on  through  folding  tloors  into 
the  large  square  drawing-room.  The  walls  were  covered  with  gold- 
framed  mirrors  reflecting  the  great  marble  stove,  with  its  Chinese 
bron/e  ornaments  ;  the  Venetian  glass  chandelier,  the  painting 
on  the  ceiling  representing  Apollo  in  his  sun-chariot,  while  the 
rows  of  pretty  gilt  chairs  in  red  silk,  the  palm-trees  in  the  corner, 
and  the  wax  candles  in  the  brass  sconces  on  the  walls  were 
repeated  in  endless  perspective.  On  the  right  was  a  little  room 
not  intended  for  dancing,  thickly  carpeted,  with  old  (jobelin 
tapestry  on  all  the  walls  and  doors ;  inlaid  tables,  ebony  tables, 
and  silk,  satin,  and  tapestry  in  every  conceivable  form.  A  glass 
door,  half  covered  by  :i  por/i'crc,  gave  a  glimpse  into  a  well-lighted 
winter  garden,  full  of  fantastic  plants  in  beds,  bushes  and  pots. 
On  the  left  of  the  large  drawing-room  was  the  dining-room,  with 
white  varnished  walls  divided  into  scpiares  by  gold  beading,  and 
decorated  by  a  number  of  bright  pictures  of  symbolic  female 
figures  representing  various  kinds  of  wine.  A  gigantic  porcelain 
stove  filled  one  end  of  the  room,  and  a  sideboard  the  other. 
Through  the  dining-room  was  a  smoking-room  furnished  with 
Smyrna  carpels,  low  divans,  chairs  in  mother-of-pearl,  and  from 
the  ceiling  hung  a  number  of  coloured  glass  lanterns.  'Ihis  was 
intended    for    old    gentlemen    who    wished    to    enjoy    the    latest 
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scandal,  and  a  rard-lablc  was  arranged  for  thcni  witli  an  open  box 
of  cigars. 

The  decoration  of  these  rooms  was  liandsome  without  being 
over-loaded,  and  tasteful  without  l)eing  odd  or  obtrusive,  (junlities 
which  one  does  not  often  fuid  in  CIcrmany,  even  in  i)rinces' 
palaces.  A  fine  perception  would  jjcrhaps  have  felt  the  want  of 
similarity  in  style  in  the  numerous  rooms,  giving  them  the  char- 
acter of  a  museum  or  curiosity-shop,  rather  than  that  of  the 
harmonious  dwelling  of  educated  i)eople  of  a  particular  period, 
and  in  a  certain  country.  Hcrr  EUrich  was,  however,  quite 
innocent  of  this  imperfection.  He  had  not  chosen  anything 
himself.  Everything  had  come  from  Paris,  and  was  the  selection 
of  a  Parisian  decorator,  and  one  of  the  proudest  moments  in  the 
Councillor's  life  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  ball  he  gave  on  his 
daughter's  return  from  England,  when  Count  Penedetti,  the  French 
Ambassador,  said  to  him,  "One  would  imagine  oneself  in  an 
historical  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  c'es^  tout  a  fait 
Parisien^  Monsicitr,  tout  a  fait  ParisicJi.'" 

The  Ellrichs'  party  was  to  celebrate  the  New  Year.  Even  the 
richest  of  the  members  of  the  German  bourgeoisie  is  obliged  to 
])e  educated  gradually  to  the  cultured  usages  of  society,  and  are 
still  far  from  accomj^lished  in  the  art  of  easy  familiarity.  It  finds 
in  its  homely  culture  no  hard-and-fast  traditions  by  which  it  can 
regulate  its  conduct,  and  by  a  deficiency  of  observation,  or  by  the 
want  of  development  of  the  finer  feelings,  is  only  imperfectly 
helped  by  foreign  or  aristocratic  manners.  Herr  Ellrich,  who 
loved  splendour  and  exjoense,  felt  that  the  New  Year  must  be 
celebrated  by  rejoicings,  and  he  had  therefore  invited  his  whole 
circle  of  acquaintances  to  this  New  Year's  party  to  rejoice  with 
him. 

In  the  third  room  the  Councillor's  wife  sat  near  the  fireplace  in 
a  claret-coloured  silk  dress,  ostrich  feathers  in  her  hair,  and  re- 
splendent with  diamonds.  Nevertheless  there  was  nothing  stiff 
in  her  demeanour,  and  she  was  friendly  and  good-natured  as  ever. 
Grouped  around  her  in  arm-chairs  were  several  ladies,  who  in 
their  own  judgment  had  ])assed  the  age  of  dancing.  Amongst 
them  were  the  wives  of  civil  officers,  in  whose  dresses  a  practised 
and  capable  eye  might  detect  a  simplicity  and  old-fashioned  taste, 
while  the  wives  of  certain  financiers  were  gorgeous  in  their  fashion- 
able costumes  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  ornaments.  'J'hc  former 
felt  compensated  by  the  consciousness  of  their  rank  and  worth 
for  any  deficiency  in  mere  outward  signs  of  grandeur,  the  latter 
tried  by  the  glitter  of  their  pearls,  diamonds,  silks,  and  laces  to 
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appear  easy  and  fearlessly  familiar.  Amongst  the  men,  the 
soldiers  had  everything  in  their  favour.  The  Orders  which  the 
civilians  wore  fastened  on  the  lapels  of  their  dress  coats  were 
hopelessly  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  epaulettes  of  the  officers, 
and  the  medals  decorating  their  coloured  uniforms. 

Herr  Ellrich  made  a  good  host,  passing  quickly  but  quietly 
from  one  group  to  another.  His  bright  blue  eyes  were  cold  and 
tired-looking  as  ever,  and  took  no  i)art  in  the  rather  banal  smile 
which  played  over  his  lips,  as  if  the  accustomed  expression  of 
indifference  could  never  be  obliterated.  The  indolent  lines  about 
his  mouth  were  not  those  of  temijerament,  because  if  he  spoke 
to  a  Finance  Minister  or  other  notability,  although  there  was  no 
arrogance  in  his  manner,  it  might  be  noticed  that  the  instinctive 
consciousness  of  his  own  millions  never  left  him.  He  had  a 
naturally  honourable  disposition,  which  showed  itself  in  every  line, 
and  made  any  cringing  an  impossibility.  The  guests  praised 
everything,  especially  the  costly  refreshments  handed  by  the 
servants  in  faultless  liveries. 

'I'he  dancing-room  was  a  cheerful  sight,  (lirls  and  young 
married  women  flew  round  over  the  polished  floor  on  the  arms  of 
well  dressed  men,  mostly  officers,  spinning  and  whirling  round  to 
Otilenbach's  dance  music,  led  with  bacchanalian  fire  by  a  small 
but  distinguished  conductor  from  a  red  covered  platform.  It  was 
exciting  to  watch  the  rows  of  couples  as  they  waltzed  wiklly  round, 
and  to  the  da/zled  sight  it  seemed  like  a  glimpse  in  a  dream  into 
Mohammed's  i'aradise;  as  if  in  his  wonderful  mirror  he  had 
reflected  the  slim  figures  of  the  dancers,  with  their  flashing  blue 
or  black  eyes,  their  burning  cheeks,  their  parted  li])s,  their  bosoms 
rising  and  falling,  the  scene  moving  in  ever-changing  perspective; 
a  sigiit  gay  and  wonderful  as  the  freakish  games  of  a  crowd  of 
elves. 

The  untiring  energy  of  the  dancers  was  wonderful.  1  )uring  the 
l)aiises  a  girl  could  hardly  sit  for  a  moment  to  rest,  but  a  strong 
arm  would  whirl  her  away  again  in  the  vortex  of  the  dance.  A 
few  old  gentlemen  stood  in  the  recesses  of  the  windows  ami  in  the 
doorways,  with  the  fjuiet  enjoyment  of  those  who  look  on,  and 
amongst  them  was  Wilhelm  ICynhardt.  lie  stood  with  his  back 
against  a  window-frame,  almost  enveloped  in  the  flowing  red  silk 
<ur(ain,  so  that  scarcely  any  one  noticed  him.  His  curls  had 
been  shorn,  and  his  thick  dark  hair  only  just  waved,  otherwise 
nothing  was  changed  in  his  ajjiicarancc  since  the  Hornberg  days. 
His  black  eyes  wandered  thoughtfully  over  the  changing  picture 
before  him.     The  expressi  jn  0:1  h:s  facj,  now  slightly  melancholy, 
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bore  mure  resemblance  to  tliat  of  a  young  Cliristian  devotee  than 
to  that  of  the  beautiful  Antinoii-;,  and  the  intoxication  of  the 
gaiety  arounl  him  appealed  so  little  to  him,  that  not  once  did  he 
beat  his  foot,  nod  his  head,  or  move  a  muscle  in  time  to  the 
Satanic  music  of  the  Parisian  enchanter. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Wilhelm  found  himself  in  fashion- 
able society,  and  for  the  first  time  he  wore  evening  dress. 
Certainly  to  look  at  him  no  one  would  have  guessed  it,  for  there 
was  no  awkwardness  in  his  manner,  not  a  trace  of  the  anxiety  and 
inability  to  do  the  right  thing,  which  in  most  men  placed  amid 
new  surroundings  and  in  unaccustomed  dress  would  have  been  so 
apparent.  He  wore  his  evening  dress  with  the  same  natural  self- 
possession  as  one  of  the  grey-haired  diplomates.  The  secret  of 
this  demeanour  was  the  sense  of  ecjuality  he  felt  towards  the 
others.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  think,  "  How  do  I  look  ? 
Am  I  like  every  one  else  ?  "  and  so  he  was  as  free  from  con- 
straint in  his  dress-coat  as  in  his  student's  jacket.  He  had  even 
the  gracefulness  which  every  man  has  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  if 
he  allows  the  unconscious  impulses  of  his  limbs  to  assert  them- 
selves, and  does  not  spoil  the  freedom  of  their  play  by  confusing 
efforts  to  improve  them.  The  company  did  not  disconcert  him 
cither,  in  spite  of  their  epaulettes  and  orders,  and  titles  thick  as 
falling  snowllakes.  An  im^jression  received  in  his  boyhood  came 
back  to  him,  in  which  he,  among  strange  people  in  a  foreign  land, 
had  been  accustomed  by  his  father  to  consider  himself  as  an  on- 
looker. In  Moscow  he  had  often  met  aristocratic  people,  with  as 
thick  epaulettes,  and  more  orders  than  these,  but  at  the  sight  of 
them  he  had  always  thought,  "  They  are  only  barbarous  Russians, 
and  I  am  a  German,  although  I  have  no  gold  lace  on  my  coat." 
From  that  time  he  had  always  in  his  mind  connected  the  use  of 
uniforms,  as  outward  signs  of  bravery,  with  the  conception  of  an 
ostentatious  and  showy  barbarism  which  a  civili/,ed  European 
might  aftbrd  to  laugh  at.  He  had  gone  further ;  he  regarded 
rank  and  titles  as  only  a  kind  of  clothing  of  circumstances,  which 
the  State  lends  to  certain  persons  for  useful  purposes,  just  as  the 
wardrobe-keeper  at  a  theatre  gives  out  costumes  to  the  supers. 
He  was  so  convinced  on  tliis  point,  that  he  felt  sure  it  was  only 
the  stupid  yokel  at  the  back  of  the  gallery  who  could  look  with 
any  admiration  on  a  human  being  merely  because  he  struts  about 
the  stage  in  purple  and  gold  tinsel. 

Wilhelm  did  not  give  the  impression  of  a  man  who  was 
enjoying  himself.  His  discontented  gaze  persistently  followed 
one   dark   head    adorned   with   a   yellow   rose.     Loulou,  for   of 
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course  it  was  she,  wore  a  cream-coloured  silk  crcpon  dress.  Her 
little  feet  in  pale  yellow  satin  shoes  played  at  hide-and-seek 
under  her  skirt.  She  looked  charming,  and  seemed  very  happy. 
She  danced  with  a  magic  lightness  and  gracefulness,  and  she 
showed  an  endurance  which  had  elicited  applause  and  acknow- 
ledgments from  her  partners.  People  were  delighted  with  her, 
and  she  hardly  allowed  herself  time  to  breathe,  for  as  the 
privileged  daughter  of  the  house,  she  wandered  from  one  partner 
to  another,  trying  hard  to  offend  as  few  of  her  admirers  as 
possible  by  a  refusal.  But  Wilhelm  had  no  cause  for  jealousy,  as 
her  sparkling  eyes  continually  sought  his,  and  as  often  as  she 
danced  near  him  she  gave  him  an  electrifying  glance  and  a  sweet 
smile,  telling  him  that  he  might  now  hold  his  head  high  like  a 
conqueror,  or  humble  himself  with  languishing  sentiment,  that  for 
her  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  room,  one  man  in  all  the 
mirrors,  the  handsome  youth  in  the  window  recess  between  the 
red  silk  curtains.  In  tlie  short  pauses  she  came  over  to  him  and 
spoke  a  word  or  two,  always  the  same  sort  of  thing:  "Ah  !  how 
So-and-so  worries  me.     AVhat  a   pity  tl-at   you  don't   dance,  it 

would  be  so  lovely.     Oh  1  if  only  you  knew  how  Friiulein  S 

admires  you,  and  how  angry  all  the  ladies  are  that  you  won't 
be  introduced  to  them."'  And  Wilhelm  thanked  her  with  the 
same  <juict  smile,  took  her  fingers  when  he  could  and  pressed 
them,  and  stayed  in  his  window  corner. 

Presently  J.oulou  went  towards  some  one  in  the  room,  who 
looked  back  at  the  same  time  towards  Wilhelm.  It  was  his  friend 
Paul  Haber,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  an  invitation.  Paul 
looked  at  him  ]>roudIy  and  gaily.  His  short  hair  was  beautifully 
cut  and  brushed,  his  thick  blonde  moustache  curled  in  the  most 
approved  fashion.  In  his  button-hole  he  wore  the  decoration  of 
the  1866  war  medal,  and  when  he  saw  himself  in  the  glass  he 
could  say  with  perfect  self-satisfaction,  that  he  looked  just  as  nuich 
like  an  officer  as  the  men  in  uniform,  not  even  excejjting  those  of 
the  (hiard.  Since  tb.c  cami)aign  of  1866,  in  which  Paul  had 
served  in  the  same  company  as  Wilhelm,  they  had  been  firm 
friends,  and  on  this  evening  he  wished  to  offer  his  respects,  before 
the  manifest  possessor  of  her  heart,  to  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses 
in  Pcrlin,  also  his  gratitude  for  his  introduction  to  this  splendid 
liouse,  and  his  tender  fccHngs  for  his  comrade.  In  spile  of  being 
occu|)ied  with  his  partners  he  had  time  to  observe  Wilhelm,  and 
the  sight  of  him  standing  alone  in  the  window  recess  immediately 
cooled  tlie  nervous  excitement  wrr)Ught  by  the  crowd  of  strangers. 
These   society  gatherings   were  what   he  delighted    in,  and    he 
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tliouglit  it  his  duty  to  try  to  model  his  friend  in  the  same  way. 
It  was  not  without  a  struggle  with  himself  that  he  let  a  dance  go 
by  and  went  over  to  where  Wilhclm  stood. 

"  What  a  great  jnty  it  is  th.U  you  don't  dance." 

"  Friiulein  Ellrich  has  just  said  the  same  thing,"  answered 
Wilhelm,  smiling  a  little. 

"  And  she  is  cjuite  right.  You  arc  like  a  thirsty  man  beside  a 
delicious  spring,  and  are  not  able  to  drink.     It  is  pure  Tantalus." 

"Your  analogy  does  not  hold  good.  What  I  am  looking  at 
does  not  give  me  the  sensation  of  a  delicious  spring,  and  does  not 
make  me  thirsty." 

Paul  looked  at  him  surprised.  "  Still  you  are  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  the  sight  of  all  these  charming  girls  must  give  you 
pleasure." 

"  You  know  I  am  engaged  to  only  one  girl  here,  and  her  I  have 
seen  under  more  favourable  circumstances." 

"  Well !  She  probably  does  not  always  wear  such  beautiful 
dresses,  and  if  she  were  not  excited  by  the  music  and  dancing 
her  eyes  might  possibly  not  sparkle  so  much;  that  is  what  I  mean 
about  its  being  a  pity  that  you  don't  dance." 

"  That  is  not  it.  I  have  seen  tliis  beautiful  girl  on  other 
occasions  engaged  in  the  highest  intellectual  occupation,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  see  her  sink  to  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  Now  the  difference  is  defined.  I  was  silly  enough  till  now  to 
think  that  even  in  a  drawing-room  one  saw  something  of  the 
highest  form  of  humanity,  and  that  aristocratic  society  is  the 
flower  of  civilization." 

"  Those  are  opinions  which  are  spread  by  clever  men  of  the 
world  to  excuse  their  shallow  behaviour  in  their  own  eyes  and  in 
the  eyes  of  others.  What  these  people  come  here  for  is  to 
satisfy  their  lower  inclinations — you  must  see  this  for  yourself;  if 
you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  these  pretentious, 
ceremonious  forms,  at  least  try  to  discover  the  reality  that  lies 
beneath  them.  What  you  call  the  height  of  civilization  seems 
to  ine  the  lowest.  Do  you  understand?  I  feel  that  cultured 
people  in  their  drawing-room  society  are  in  the  condition  of 
savages,  and  even  allied  to  animals." 

"  Bravo,  Wilhelm!  go  on;  this  is  most  edifying." 

"You  may  jeer,  but  in  spite  of  you  I  believe  that  this  is  so. 
Try  to  discover  what  is  going  on  in  the  brains  of  all  these  people 
at  this  moment.  Their  highest  power  of  activity  of  mind,  wliich 
makes  men  of  them,  slumbers.  They  do  not  think,  they  only  feel. 
The  old  gentlemen  enjoy  themselves  with  cigars,  ices,  the  pro- 
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spect  of  supper ;  the  young  men  seek  pleasant  sensations  in 
dancing  with  beautiful  girls.  The  ladies  seek  in  their  partners 
and  admirers  to  kindle  feelings  and  desires — vanity,  self-seeking, 
pleasure  of  the  senses,  gratification  of  the  palate,  in  short,  all  the 
grosser  tastes.  All  that  is  not  only  like  savages,  but  like  animals. 
They  are  merry  and  contented  at  the  prospect  of  a  savoury  meal, 
and  they  are  fond  of  playing  tricks  on  each  other — both  sexes  chaff 
and  tease  constantly.  I  beUeve  that  the  development  of  our 
larger  brain  is  the  intellectual  work  of  man  during  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years,  and  it  would  gratify  me  to  see  it  raised  to  a 
still  greater  state  of  activity." 

"  I  am  listening  to  you  so  quietly,  that  I  don't  interrupt  you — 
even  when  you  talk  absurd  nonsense.  How  can  one  look  doleful 
and  disagreeable  if  honest,  highly  constituted  men  indulge  in 
conversation  with  each  other  for  a  few  hours  after  hard  work  ?  I 
delight  in  this  harmless  enjoyment,  in  wliich  people  forget  all  the 
cares  of  the  day.  Here  people  sliake  off  the  burden  of  their 
vocation  and  the  accidents  of  their  lot.  Here  am  I,  a  poor  devil 
enjoying  the  society  of  the  Minister's  friends,  and  admiring  the 
same  beautiful  eyes  as  he  does." 

"  The  harmless  enjoyments  of  which  you  speak  are  exactly  the 
signs  by  which  one  may  recognize  the  vegetative  lives  of  the 
savage  and  the  animal.  A  serene  enjoyment  is  what  naturally 
appertains  to  the  lower  forms  of  life  when  they  are  satiated,  and 
in  no  danger  of  being  tracked  for  their  lives.  The  oldest  drawings 
on  the  subject  always  represent  men  with  a  foolish  serene  smile. 
So  the  privilege  of  developed  man  is  to  rejoice  in  a  satisfied 
stomach  and  untroubled  security,  and  all  through  his  life  to  know 
no  other  care  or  want  but  comfort  of  body." 

"  At  last  I  understand  you.  The  artist's  ideal  is  tlie  *  Pcn- 
scroso,'  and  in  order  to  recogni/e  the  highly  developed  man  he 
must  be  furnished  with  a  proof  of  his  identity,  so  that  the  meaning 
of  the  creature  may  not  be  lost  to  sight  for  a  moment." 

*'  You  may  put  it  in  the  joking  way,  but  I  really  mean  it.  I 
don't  forget  how  much  of  the  animal  is  still -in  us.  C)f  course  one 
wants  relaxation.  15ut  I  don't  want  to  l(j()k  on  while  animals 
feed.  Recovery  after  hard  intellectual  work  means,  in  your  sense, 
the  return  for  some  hours  to  animal  life.  Now  I  prefer  the  j)ain- 
ful  ascent  of  mankind  to  the  comfortable,  backward  slide  into 
animal  nature.  If  I  wished  to  pose  as  a  statue  for  you  it  would 
have  to  be  '  I'cnseroso' while  eating  or  drinking,  or  with  a  foolish, 
smiling  mask  indicating  animal  contentment.' 

"  Very  Well.     I.ct  us  also  abolisli  the  pujjlic  announcement  of 
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eating,  drinking,  dancing  and  other  performances,  as  the  remnants 
of  barbarism  or  of  original  animal  nature,  and  let  us  introduce  the 
universal  duty  of  philosophy.  A  soiree  of  Derlin  bankers — sub 
specie  aeteniHatis — that  would  do  very  well,  and  you  must  take 
out  a  patent  for  it." 

"Students' jokes,  my  friend,  are  not  arguments.  I  am  quite  in 
earnest  in  what  I  s;iy,  and  I  feel  melancholy  when  I  see  i^oulou 
and  the  others  playing  about  like  thoughtless  animals," 

''  I  am  going  to  speak  seriously  about  the  joke  now,  and  show 
you  another  side  to  the  question.  Is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree 
foolish  of  a  young  man  without  position,  to  set  against  him  men 
who  carry  the  sign  of  recognition  from  their  king,  and  the  esteem 
of  their  fellow-citizens?  Cannot  the  examj)lc  of  the  consideration 
they  enjoy  spur  us  to  endeavours  to  attain  the  same?  Cannot 
your  acquaintance  with  them  be  made  useful?" 

Wilhelm  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  prefer  all  these  distinguislied 
men  when  they  are  doing  their  own  work.  They  do  not  interest 
me  here,  because  they  have  laid  aside  all  the  characteristics  which 
make  distinguished  people  of  them.  I  think  they  lower  their 
dignity  when  I  see  these  statesmen,  heroes  of  campaign,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  laughing,  joking,  and  playing  together 
like  any  little  shopkeeper  after  closing  hours." 

Paul  could  not  give  an  immediate  answer,  and  he  had  not  time 
to  think  of  one;  as  the  music  stopped  the  dance  ended,  and 
many  people  moved  towards  them,  making  further  conversation 
impossible.  The  gentlemen  came  out  of  the  drawing-room  and 
smoking-rooms  and  mingled  with  the  dancers.  ]*aul  made  his 
way  neatly  through  the  crowd  towards  a  fresh,  pretty,  but  other- 
wise insignificant-looking  girl,  to  whom  he  had  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  with  whom  he  wished  to  dance  again.  Wilhelm 
looked  for  i.oulou,  whom  he  found  near  her  mother.  I'Vau 
Ellrich  spoke  to  him  in  a  friendly  way.  "Are  you  enjoying  your- 
self?" she  asked,  with  a  kind,  almost  tender  expression  on  her 
melancholy  face.  Wilhelm  would  not  have  grieved  her  for 
worlds,  so  for  all  answer  he  took  her  soft  hand  and  kissed  it.  To 
keep  himself  from  speaking  the  truth  he  was  silent.  From  the 
four  doors  of  the  room  servants  now  appeared  bearing  large  silver 
trays  covered  with  glasses  of  champagne.  Loulou  stood  by  the 
chimney-piece  and  gave  several  forced  and  absent-minded  answers 
to  the  young  man.  She  followed  with  her  eyes  the  minute-hand 
on  the  clock,  and  at  a  slight  sign  from  her  little  hand  a  servant 
came  up  to  her.  She  took  the  glass  in  which  the  wine  sparkled, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointing  to  twelve, 
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she  cried  loudly  like  a  child,  "  Health  to  the  New  Year  !  Health 
to  the  New  Year !  '  Every  guest  took  a  glass,  crying  joyfully, 
"  Health  to  the  New  Year  ! "  and  clinked  his  glass  against  his 
neighbour's.  Loulou  went  in  search  of  her  father  to  drink  with 
him;  after  he  had  given  her  a  friendly  kiss  on  her  rosy  cheek,  he 
regarded  her  with  fatherly  pride.  She  went  to  her  mother,  taking 
her  in  her  arms  and  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks.  The  third 
person  whom  she  sought  was  ^Vilhelm.  They  could  not  exchange 
words,  but  her  eyes  sought  his  and  they  both  flashed  a  mutual 
and  joyous  recognition.  Her  brown  eyes  had  said  to  his  black 
ones,  "  May  this  be  a  year  of  happiness  for  us,"  and  the  black 
eyes  had  understood  the  brown  ones  in  their  flight  and  thanked 
ihem.  The  gay  tumult  lasted  for  several  minutes,  the  buzz  of 
talking,  the  clatter  of  glasses,  and  the  coming  and  going  of 
servants.  Then  suddenly  an  invisible  hand  seemed  to  lay  hold  of 
the  general  disorder,  ruling  and  directing  it,  dissolving  groups 
who  had  chanced  together,  here  driving  them  forward,  there 
arranging  them  backward.  According  to  some  fixed  law,  without 
delaying  or  waiting,  an  orderly  procession  was  formed  into  the 
dining-room.  The  invisible  spirit  hand  which  jjosscssed  all  this 
power  was  thricc-holy  eticjuette;  the  law  which  brought  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  gave  to  every  one  his  place,  was  that  of  pre- 
cedence. Paul  and  Wilhelm,  these  strangers  to  drawing-room 
customs,  were  new  to  the  performance.  A  smile  flitted  over 
Wilhclm's  face,  over  Paul's  came  a  reverent  expression.  What  he 
saw  made  a  distinct  impression  of  wonderment  on  him.  The 
constraint  ceased  immediately  the  guests  had  taken  tlieir  places 
at  the  table.  The  scent  of  the  flowers  vied  with  the  perfumes 
worn  by  the  women  and  could  not  overcome  them.  The  crystal 
glasses  sparkled  in  the  light  of  the  wax  candles,  the  jewels,  and 
llic  bright  eyes  round  the  table.  The  servants  i)Oured  out  the 
noble  Rhine  wine,  the  celebrated  Purgundy,  the  elegant  Bordeaux, 
and  the  mischievous  Chamjjagne,  wliosc  coloured  embuiliment  was 
rctlcctcd  on  the  white  hands  of  the  guests,  and  carried  their 
ima.i^in.itions  away  in  its  flight  from  grey  reality  to  the  immortal 
land  of  rosy  dreams. 

The  meal  lasted  a  long  time,  then  a  few  of  the  guests  rose;  the 
older  ones,  who  had  principally  chatted,  played,  and  smoked  before 
midnight,  now  withdrew,  if  they  had  no  daughters  to  chaperon  ; 
the  ^oung  people,  however,  went  back  to  the  dancing-room,  the 
musicians  fiddled  anew  as  if  they  were  possessed,  and  an  hour's 
million  was  begun,  the  pretty  ([uick-moving  figures  being  led  by 
a  111.  itenant  of  the  (Juards,  who  seemed  as  i)roud  of  the  honour  as 
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if  he  were  commnnding  on  a  balllc  Ikld.  Loulon,  wlio  liad  gone 
back  lo  llie  dance,  had  licg^'cd  Wilhchn  in  vain  to  take  part  at 
least  in  the  cotillon,  where  he  need  not  dance  much.  She  had 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  more  decorated  than  any  other 
man  in  the  room,  and  would  have  more  orders,  ribbons,  and 
wreaths  given  him  than  all  the  lieutenants  put  together;  but  even 
the  prospect  of  such  a  triumph  could  not  make  him  ambitious, 
and  for  the  first  time  this  evening  the  beautiful  excited  girl  left 
him  looking  out  of  humour,  and  glanced  at  him  in  a  way  whicli 
was  not  merely  sorrowful  but  reproachful.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  hajipy.  He  kept  more  than  ever  near  the  pretty 
insignificant  girl  with  whom  he  had  danced  so  much,  and  the 
good-hearted  fellow  did  not  feel  in  the  least  jealous  when,  in  the 
long  pause  of  the  cotillon,  his  partner  went  to  speak  to  his  friend 
who  had  stood  lonely  for  so  long,  and  had  hardly  enjoyed  himself 
at  all.  Paul  was  sufficiently  decorated;  he  got  a  sufficient  number 
of  glances  from  girls'  bright  eyes  to  be  quite  contented,  he  paid  a 
sufficient  number  of  compliments,  great  and  small,  for  wliich  he 
was  thanked  by  sweet  smiles,  and  perliaps  with  tiny  siglis,  and  he 
had  the  feeling  that  he  had  lived  in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  and 
that  his  time  had  been  marvellously  well  employed.  He  could 
have  stayed  for  several  hours  longer,  and  was  quite  astonished 
when  towards  four  o'clock  the  tireless  young  people's  parents  put 
an  end  to  the  evening  by  their  departure. 

As  Wilhelm  came  up  to  Loulou  she  had  ceased  to  look  cross. 
Near  her  stood  the  hero  of  the  cotillon,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Guards, 
covered  with  the  little  favours  the  ladies  had  given  him.  Put 
that  did  not  prevent  her  saying  in  quite  a  tender  voice,  "  I  shall 
see  you  soon  again,  shall  I  not  ?  "  and  Wilhelm  pressed  her  little 
hand  warmly. 

In  the  hall  Wilhelm  and  Paul  had  to  distribute  gratuities  to  the 
waiting  servants,  a  custom  (unknown  in  France  and  England) 
which  dishonours  German  hospitality,  and  a  minute  later  they 
found  themselves  outside  in  the  starlit  night.  It  blew  icy  cold 
over  the  Thiergarten;  across  the  darkness  the  snow-laden  trees 
and  the  closely-cropped  grass  looked  feebly  white.  Wilhelm, 
shivering,  wrapped  himself  in  his  fur  coat.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  cold;  he  was  still  too  hot  with 
the  excitement  of  the  evening.  The  waltz  rang  so  clearly  in  his 
ears  that  he  could  have  danced  over  the  snow-covered  pavement, 
and  the  lights  and  mirrors  of  the  ball-room  shone  so  clearly  before 
his  eyes,  and  enveloped  the  dancers  with  such  reality,  that  the 
desert  of  the  silent,  faintly-lit  Koniggriitzer  Strasse  was  alive  as  if 
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by  ghosts.  He  recalled  to  his  mind  the  whole  evening,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  exclaimed,  "Wilhelm,  I  hope  never  to 
forget  this  New  Year's  Eve."  Wilhelm  looked  at  him  astonished. 
"  I  do  not  share  in  your  feelings.  How  can  a  glance  at  such 
vanity  in  thinking  men  give  one  any  feeling  except  that  of  pity  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  hurt  at  the  hardness  of  your  judgment,  because  you 
don't  understand  what  I  am  saying.  You  know  very  well  I  am 
not  frivolous,  and  that  I  have  learnt  long  ago  the  seriousness  of 
life.  But  at  the  same  time  I  value  the  entree  into  the  best  society 
of  Berlin  for  what  it  is  worth.  Now  the  opportunity  has  come, 
and  I  shall  make  it  useful."' 

"  Paul,  you  grieve  me.     A  tuft-hunter  talks  like  that." 

"What  do  you  call  a  tuft-hunter? — if  you  mean  a  man  who  does 
not  want  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  I  say  Yes,  I  am  one,  and 
I  think  that  is  entirely  honourable.  I  don't  want  to  get  on  by 
means  of  any  false  pretences,  but  by  honest  work.  What  is  the 
use  of  capability  if  no  one  notices  it?  If  I  can  inspire  the  right 
people  with  this  conviction,  I  am  in  luck.  There  is  no  injustice 
in  that." 

"  I  thought  you  had  more  pride." 

"  Dear  Wilhelm,  don't  speak  to  me  of  pride.  That  is  all  right 
for  you.  If  my  fatlicr  had  left  me  a  house  in  the  Kochsfrasse,  I 
would  snap  my  fingers  at  every  one,  and  go  my  own  way,  as  it 
pleased  me  best.  Or  put  it  the  other  way  round,  if  you  were  the 
middle  son  in  a  Brandenburg  family  of  nine,  I  tell  you  that  you 
would  attribute  a  certain  importance  to  seeking  the  favour  of 
influential  people.  You  would  become  as  frivolous  as  I,"  added 
he  after  a  little  pause,  in  which  he  gave  a  gentle  clap  on  \\'illielm's 
shoulder. 

"  Vou  ought  not  to  throw  my  father's  house  in  my  teeth;  you 
know  how  I  live." 

I'aul  tried  to  interrupt  him. 

"  Let  me  finish.  A  man  of  your  capability  can  now-a-days 
allow  himself  the  luxury  of  independence  and  manly  self-reliance, 
even  if  he  is  one  of  the  nine  children  of  a  poor  farmer;  if  one  has 
few  wants,  one  is  rich  whatever  one's  fortune." 

"Tliat  is  all  very  well.  I  know  your  jjliilosophy  of  abnegation, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  temperament.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  starving 
myself  when  there  is  a  steaming  dish  before  me.  The  wf)rl(l  is 
full  of  good  things,  and  I  have  a  taste  for  them;  why  should  I 
not  reach  out  my  hand  ?  " 

"  .And  so  you  would  dance  in  the  present  for  what  it  would  win 
you  iu  the  future." 
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"  Why  not?     It  is  a  very  usual  way  to  gain  a  usual  end." 

"Aud  the  modern  society  household  is  the  result." 

"  What  would  become  of  a  poor  fellow  without  these  merciful 
arrangcmenls  for  introihu  lions  to  nicegiils?    Is  one  to  advertise?" 

"  So  you  thought  of  this  in  the  midst  of  your  poetical  soiree  f 

"  Certainly.  You  are  provided  for.  Don't  think  ill  of  me  if  I 
follow  your  example." 

Wilhclm  felt  the  blood  flow  to  his  cheeks.  He  perceived  his 
friend's  e\ident  meaning. 

"  Paul  !     A  fortune-hunter  !  " 

"You  may  talk.  Luck  flew  to  you  without  your  lifting  a 
finger  to  attract  it.  Other  people  must  help  themselves.  Fortune- 
hunter  !  That  name  was  invented  by  hysterical  girls  whose  heads 
are  turned  by  silly  novels.  These  absurd  creatures  wish  in  their 
childish  vanity  to  be  married  merely  for  their  beautiful  eyes.  I 
should  like  to  ask  such  a  girl  whether  she  would  marry  a  man 
merely  for  his  beautiful  eyes !  I  have  no  patience  with  sucli 
nonsense.  Suppose  a  poor  man,  who  is  capable  and  clever,  ac- 
knowledges in  a  straight-forward  way  that  he  is  trying  to  win  the 
hand  of  a  rich  woman.  He  need  not  upbraid  himself  about  any- 
thing, for  he  gives  as  much  as  he  receives.  \Vhat  do  people  want 
from  the  world?  Happiness.  Tiiat  is  the  aim  of  my  life,  just  as 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  rich  woman's.  She  has  money,  and  for 
happiness  she  lacks  love;  I  have  love,  and  for  happiness  I  lack 
money.  AVe  make  an  equal  exchange  of  what  we  own.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  supplement  to  a  dual  incompleteness." 

"  It  is  in  this  way  then  that  you  would  offer  what  you  call  love 
to  a  rich  girl!  A  love  cleverly  conducted,  carefully  mapjK'd  out 
— a  love  which  one  could  control,  and  on  no  account  offer  to  a 
poor  girl." 

"  Rubbish  !  The  love  of  every  man  who  is  in  his  right  mind  is 
carefully  jjlanned.  Would  you  be  in  love  with  a  king's  daughter? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  not.  You  could  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
king's  daughter.  \\'\\y  can  I  not  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  poor 
girl?" 

"  That  means  that  the  princesses'  rank  is  as  much  a  hindrance 
to  love  as  the  poverty  of  the  work-girl." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  A\  ilhclm,  that  if  I  were  as  rich,  or  as  indepen- 
dent as  you,  1  would  not  think  of  a  dowry.  But  I  am  a  poor 
devil.  If  I  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  poor  giil, 
I  would  try  to  get  the  belter  of  the  feeling.  I  would  say  to 
myself,  Letter  endure  a  short  time  of  unha];piness  and  disappoint- 
ment, than  that  she  and  I  should  be  condemned  through  life  to 
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the  keenest  want,  which,  with  prosaic  certainty,  would  smother 
love." 

While  Paul  argued  with  such  ardour  and  earnestness,  he  was 
thinking  all  the  time  of  Fniulein  Malvine  Marker,  the  pretty  girl 
with  whom  he  had  danced  so  often,  and  he  fondled  tenderly  with 
his  right  hand  the  ribbon  and  cotillon  order  hidden  under  his 
waistcoat.  He  did  not  notice  that  Wilhelm's  expression  of  face 
was  painfully  distorted,  nor  that  his  words  wounded  him  deeply. 
They  had  come  to  the  Brandenburger  Thor,  and  were  walking  over 
the  Pariser  P.atz.  Under  the  lindens  they  were  surrounded  at 
once  by  noise  and  bustle.  The  streets  were  full  of  rowdy  bands 
of  men  who  sang  and  shouted  all  together,  now  pushing  one 
another  in  violent  rudeness,  now  shouting  "  Health  to  the  New 
Year,"  here  knocking  off  an  angry  Philistine's  hat,  there  surround- 
ing and  embracing  some  honest  man  wlio  was  wearily  making  his 
way  homewards ;  insulting  the  police  by  imitating  their  military 
ways,  laying  hold  of  their  sticks,  talking  pompously  to  the  night- 
watchman,  and  otherwise  playing  the  fool.  After  the  silence  of 
the  Koniggriitzer  Strasse,  the  drunken  turmoil  of  this  noisy  mob 
was  doubly  unpleasant,  and  the  two  friends  hastened  to  escape 
into  the  Schadowstrasse.  At  Wilhelm's  doorstep  they  took  leave 
of  each  other ;  Paul  went  off  humming  a  snatch  of  Offenbach  up 
the  Friedrichstrasse  to  his  home  near  the  Weidendammc. 

Wilhelm  was  tired,  but  much  too  excited  to  sleep.  He  lived 
over  again  in  thought  the  last  few  months,  and,  as  often  happened 
lately,  he  lapsed  into  painful  meditation  on  his  relations  to  Loulou. 
After  her  departure  from  Hornbergshe  had  not  written  to  him  for 
eight  days.  Then  came  a  letter  from  Ostend,  in  which  she  called 
AVilhelm  "  Sie."  She  said  she  was  very  sorry  for  this,  that  it 
would  be  painful  if  she  called  him  "  Du  "  and  he  did  not  return 
it,  but  it  would  be  safer  not  to  do  so,  as  his  answer  would 
certainly  be  read  by  her  mother,  and  perhaps  by  iicr  father  also, 
and  they  would  not  wish  them  to  say  "J)u"  to  each  other. 
Already  this  change  of  tone  between  them  cut  Wilhelm  to  the 
heart,  but  almost  more  still  the  contents  of  Loulou's  letter.  She 
spoke  a  little  of  the  sea,  wliose  breakers  continually  sounded  in 
her  soul,  and  her  thoughts,  which  accompanied  them  like  an 
orchestra;  she  seldom  mentioned  the  delightful  time  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Plack  Forest,  which  remembrance  he  carried 
always  with  him  ;  but  a  great  deal  about  the  I'romenade,  the 
concerts,  the  Casino  balls,  her  own  charming  bathing  and  society 
toilettes,  an<l  those  of  extravagant  Parisians,  wiio  tried  by  incredible 
mixtures  of  colours  and  style  to  outstri[)  each  olh'jr.     She  wrote 
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particularly  about  her  acquaintances  with  celebrated  people,  and 
licr  personal  following,  antl  for  the  rest,  she  hardly  missed  express- 
ing in  any  of  her  letters  her  regret  that  he  was  not  with  her,  and 
enjoying  her  varied  life.  Often  in  the  letter  there  was  a  flower,  or 
a  piece  of  wild  thyme,  which  betrayed  an  undercurrent  of  feeling 
beneath  the  shallowness  of  the  words,  and  once  she  sent  him  her 
photograph  with  tlie  words  "  T.oulou  to  her  dearest  Wilhelm."  So 
lie  gathered  from  her  frivolous  letters  much  that  was  unspoken, 
and  through  signs  and  indications  believed  that  her  feeling  for  him 
was  there  and  gained  strength.  His  answers  were  short  and  rather 
compressed.  Tlic  knowledge  that  they  would  be  seen  by  her 
prosaic  parents,  and  that  Loulou  herself  would  hardly  trouble  to 
read  anything  in  the  midst  of  her  whirl  of  gaiety,  deprived  him  of 
words,  stopped  the  flow  of  his  feelings,  and  turned  his  expressions 
into  mere  Philistinisms.  I5ut,  on  the  other  hand,  Loulou's  mother 
was  delighted  to  have  another  correspondent,  and  so  she  wrote  to 
him  often.  These  perfumed  letters  from  Ostend  refreshed  him  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  lovable  face  with  the  dimples,  bringing 
back  again  the  whole  charm  of  the  Hornberg  days. 

At  the  end  of  September  came  the  announcement  that  the 
Elhichs  had  left  Ostend,  and  were  going  to  pay  a  visit  for  a  fort- 
night to  friends  in  England,  and  towards  the  middle  of  October  a 
letter,  bearing  the  Berlin  postmark,  arrived  in  Loulou's  handwriting. 
It  said,  "  Dearest  Wilhelm,  We  came  home  to-day.  I  cannot 
sleep  until  I  have  written  to  you.  Come  to  see  me  quite  soon. 
\\'ill  you  not  ?  How  glad  I  am  !  Are  you  glad  too?  A  thousand 
greetings.  Loulou."  He  would  like  to  have  gone  directly  to  the 
Lennestrasse,  but  etiquette  stood  between  him  and  his  fiancee,  and 
showed  him  in  its  cold  fashion  that  they  were  now  in  the  city  and 
not  in  the  forest,  that  nature  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  here, 
and  had  handed  them  over  to  the  laws  of  society.  However,  as 
soon  as  he  dared  venture,  he  went  and  rang  at  the  door- bell. 
This  first  visit  was  a  combination  of  painful  feelings  for  ^\^ilhelm, 
for  while  his  heart  beat,  that  now  he  was  near  the  dearest  one  on 
earth,  he  was  conscious  that  here  he  was  a  stranger.  A  servant 
dressed  in  black  who  opened  the  door  did  not  seem  to  expect 
him,  and  asked  him  whom  he  wanted.  When  Wilhelm  asked  for 
Frau  Ellrich,  he  said  shortly  that  she  was  not  at  home.  In  spite 
of  this  Wilhelm  took  out  his  card,  and  holding  it  out  said,  "Will 
you  kindly  announce  me,  as  I  am  expected."  The  man  left  him  in 
an  ante-room,  and  after  a  short  pause  took  him  into  the  drawing- 
room.  He  soon  returned,  with  a  manner  entirely  changed,  and 
submissively  asked  Wilhelm  to  follow  him  to  a  little  blue  boudoir, 
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where  Loulou  received  him  with  a  joyful  exclamation,  but  the 
first  greetings,  owing  to  the  servant's  presence,  were  exchanged 
without  an  embrace,  and  when  they  were  alone,  Wilhelm  only 
found  sufficient  courage  to  kiss  her  hand. 

It  was  quite  different  now  from  the  old  times  at  the  Schloss 
hotel,  and  in  the  woodland  paths  at  Hornberg.  Wilhelm  had  to 
keep  to  visiting  hours,  and  was  seldom  alone  with  Loulou.  He 
took  courage  then  to  say  "  Du,"  but  it  was  forbidden  before  other 
people.  To  kiss  her  in  those  drawing-rooms  with  their  betraying, 
mirrors,  and  their  portieres^  and  carpets  was  hardly  possible.  He 
was  frequently  asked  to  lunch  or  dinner,  and  he  often  went  with 
Frau  Ellrich  and  Loulou  to  the  opera  or  theatre,  but  all  these 
opportunities  were  not  favourable  for  young  lovers.  Loulou  wore 
beautiful  frocks,  which  made  her  much  admired;  the  people  were 
formal,  and  tolerated  nothing  that  was  not  ultra  polite  and  polished, 
in  short,  it  was  impossible  to  be  true  and  natural  as  things  had 
been  in  the  forest,  where  the  birds  and  the  happy  little  squirrels 
served  for  playfellows. 

Loulou  was  the  first  to  have  pity  on  Wilhelm's  discomfort,  and 
to  find  means  to  give  their  intercourse  in  Berlin  at  least  a  little  of 
the  beautiful  unconstraint  of  the  old  times.  Under  the  pretext 
that  she  wished  to  improve  herself  in  drawing,  she  obtained  many 
precious  hours  spent  in  the  blue  room  or  in  the  winter  garden, 
where  their  hands  often  found  opportunities  to  clasp,  and  their 
lips  to  seek  each  other's.  On  the  strength  of  Loulou's  English 
education,  which  had  made  her  independent  and  self-reliant,  and 
had  freed  her  from  any  affectation  of  shyness,  she  often  walked 
with  Wilhelm  to  parts  of  the  town  which  she  did  not  know,  or 
which  she  had  only  seen  from  the  windows  of  a  carriage.  On  one 
of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  as  she  called  them,  she  saw  Paul  for 
the  first  time.  He  met  them  in  the  Konigstrasse,  as  they  stood  on 
the  Konigsmaucr,  Loulou  looking  half  fearfully  down  the  narrow 
street.  Paul  looked  very  mucli  astonished,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
were  not  going  to  notice  the  pair  of  lovers,  but  Wilhelm  nodded 
and  asked  him  to  join  them.  So  he  went  home  wit^i  them,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  alone  witli  liis  friend  ho  fell  into  rapturous 
admiration  of  the  lovely  girl,  as  Wilhelm  had  i)redicted  in  his 
letter  from  Hornberg.  One  thing  Paul  could  not  understand,  and 
he  said  so :  why  had  not  Wilhehn  formally  asked  for  Loulou's 
hand,  why  he  was  not  properly  engaged  to  her,  and  how  could  an 
ini|)ulsivc  man  bear  such  a  constrained  ])Osition,  which  would  cease 
the  instant  that  he  was  Friiulein  I'.llrich's  declared //'///<'•  1 

Wilhelm  had  at   first   no  ex[)lanation  to  uivc  his  friend,  but  he 
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knew  very  well  that  he  delayed,  and  that  he  put  off  from  day  to 
day  going  to  Loulou's  patents.  His  was  a  sensitive,  dreamy 
nature,  and  much  too  thoughtful  to  allow  himself  to  act  from 
passion.  He  was  accustomed  to  make  his  impulses  subordinate 
to  his  reason,  and  to  ask  himself  severe  questions  as  to  the  where, 
iiow,  and  why  of  things.  He  was  not  clear  himself  as  to  the 
condition  of  things  between  him  and  Loulou.  Did  she  love  him  ? 
There  were  many  answers  to  that.  She  seemed  pleased  when  she 
saw  him,  and  displeased  if  he  appeared  to  forget  her  for  a  day. 
But  what  he  could  not  understand  was  that  her  head  seemed  as 
full  as  ever  of  her  usual  acquaintances,  and  that  she  was  capable 
of  spending  some  time  in  theatres,  concerts,  and  society  without 
looking  for  him.  Full  too  of  talk  of  her  frocks  and  neighbours, 
without  wishing  to  interrupt  the  empty  gossip  with  a  look  or  a  kiss 
to  let  him  know  that  she  was  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  in 
the  middle  of  her  idle  talk  to  say  nevertheless  that  her  heart  was 
with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  she  showed  the  tenderest  sympathy 
for  him.  She  longed  for  a  picture  of  his  rooms  in  the  Dorotheen- 
strasse,  where  he  lived  and  thought  of  her.  She  had  been  to  see 
his  house  in  the  Kochstrasse  from  the  outside.  She  was  apparently 
proud  of  him,  and  repeated  to  him  all  the  flattering  remarks  which 
people  made  on  his  appearance  and  cleverness,  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  if  she  spoke  of  one  of  her  own  people.  Still  all 
this  was  only  on  the  surface,  and  he  often  had  the  impression  that 
her  feeling  for  him  was  weakened  at  its  foundation  both  by 
her  cold  intelligence,  and  by  her  pleasure  in  worldly  things. 

And  he  ?  Hid  he  love  her  as  he  should,  before  he  had  the  right  to 
bind  her  to  him  for  life?  His  earnestness  and  exalted  morality 
looked  upon  marriage  as  a  rash  adventure  full  of  alarming  secrets. 
Was  it  possible  that  their  two  lives  should  be  so  blended  together 
that  they  should  withstand  every  accident  of  fate  ?  He  meant  to 
give  himself  entirely,  to  keep  nothing  back,  and  to  be  true  in  body 
and  soul.  Was  he  sure  that  he  could  keep  the  vow,  and  that  no 
sinful  wishes  should  come  to  break  it  ?  Already  he  was  thinking 
that  he  might  not  be  always  happy  with  her.  Certainly  her  beauty, 
her  wit,  the  attraction  of  her  fresh,  healthy  youth  charmed  him,  and 
when  she  spoke  to  him  with  her  sweet  voice,  he  had  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  hold  himself  together,  not  to  fall  at  her  feet  and  bury 
his  head  in  her  dress,  liut  he  feared  for  himself,  for  his  honour, 
that  a  sensual  attraction  should  hardly  outlast  possession.  His 
innermost  being  was  painfully  troubled.  Never  an  elevated  word 
from  her!  Never  a  deep  and  serious  tliought !  Often  he  reflected 
that  the  faults  of  her  upbringing  were  the  mevitable  results  of  her 
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life  ill  the  midst  of  idle  people,  and  that  it  would  bo  possible  to 
deepen  and  widen  her  mind  and  sensations.  If  he  could  only  go 
with  her  to  a  desert  island,  alone  with  the  loneliness  of  nature,  and 
could  live  between  the  heavens  and  the  sea  !  How  soon  then 
could  he  inspire  her  thoughts  and  bring  her  to  his  own  standpoint. 
Then  the  fear  would  take  hold  of  him  that  she  could  not  do  with- 
out theatres,  frocks,  soirees,  and  balls,  and  under  the  recent 
impression  of  the  New  Year's  party  he  became  despondent,  and 
said  to  himself,  "  No.  The  life  of  show  and  appearance  has  too 
great  a  hold  on  her,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  give  her  what 
she  wants,  and  what  seems  necessary  to  her  happiness."  Paul's 
opinion,  which  he  gave  on  the  way  home,  struck  him  sorrowfully. 
One  of  the  richest  "parties "in  Uerlin  !  Would  not  people  say 
he  was  marrying  her  for  her  money  ?  What  people  said  was 
really  nothing  to  him,  and  he  considered  himself  free  to  act  as 
his  innermost  judgment  counselled.  Uut  might  not  Loulou  herself 
believe  that  her  father's  money  added  something  to  her  attractions  ? 
He  recognized  that  this  fechng  indicated  a  weakness,  a  want  of 
self-reliance,  but  the  idea  tliat  she  might  be  capable  of  such  a 
thought  made  him  angry.  Her  money  ditl  not  attract  him  !  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  an  obstacle  between  them.  Why  was  she  not 
a  Moscow  gipsy  girl  ?  Just  as  young,  and  pretty,  and  charming, 
but  uncultivated,  and  therefore  ready  for  cultivation  and  capable  of 
it;  poor  as  a  beggar,  and  therefore  free  from  pretensions,  but  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  world,  and  therefore  without  desire  for  it. 
How  happy  they  might  both  be  then!  Such  thoughts  ran  riot 
in  his  brain,  and  he  fell  asleep  only  when  the  late  winter  sun  shone 
through  the  curtains  on  his  tired  white  face. 

The  winter  went  fiuickly  by  under  amusements  of  all  kinds. 
Loulou  had  never  known  it  so  pleasant.  The  theatre  season  was 
brilliant,  the  weather  for  skating  lasted  longer  ilian  usual,  and  balls 
succeeded  each  other  in  her  father's  and  friends'  houses  in  rapid 
succession.  \Vilhelm  only  went  once  or  twice,  and  then  he  firmly 
declined  any  more,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Krau  ICllrich,  and 
the  vexation  of  Loulou,  whose  pretty  face  always  lit  up  with  pleasure 
when  she  saw  his  dark  eyes  watching  her  from  the  doorways  or 
window  recesses  while  she  danced.  He  said  that  tiie  sight  of 
social  frivolity  bored  him,  and  she  thought  in  her  naive  way, 
''  It  is  always  like  that.  Men  must  have  some  fad."  I'aul  was 
just  tiie  oiher  way.  He  accepted  every  invitation,  and  he  had  a 
great  many.  He  had  always  some  new  acfiuaintances  to  tell 
Wilhclm  of,  and  often  spoke  of  Fraulein  Malvmc  Marker,  who 
appeared  to  be  Loulou's  dearest  friend,  and  no  feeling  of  jealousy 
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prcvenlcd  hiin  from  repealing  to  "Wilhclni  that  the  i)rctty  girl  had 
often  inquired  about  him,  always  regretting  his  absence  from  the 
KUrichs'  dances. 

The  beautiful  time  of  the  year  drew  near.  Outside  the  gates 
of  the  city,  where  open  places  were  free  to  her,  the  Spring 
triumi)hed  in  the  budding  trees  of  the  Thicrgarten.  Arrange- 
ment of  plans  for  the  summer  was  the  chief  occu|iation  with  most 
jicople.  The  IClIrichs  talked  of  Switzerland,  and  Wilhclm  thought 
timidly  of  the  charms  of  the  Black  Forest.  lie  longed  to  be  back 
at  Hornbcrg,  and  he  spoke  often  of  being  there  together  in  the 
near  future.  He  did  not  mention  marriage,  however,  and  his 
formal  offer  had  not  yet  been  made.  Loulou  thought  this  very 
odd,  and  one  day  she  spoke  to  her  mother  about  it,  Frau  Ellrich, 
however,  caressed  her  pretty  child,  and  kissing  her  on  the  forehead 
said — 

"It  is  nothing  but  modesty.  I  think  it  is  very  nice  of  him  to 
leave  you  in  freedom  for  the  whole  season." 

"  I  am  not  free,  however." 

"  I  mean  before  the  world,  dear  child.  You  are  both  so  young, 
that  it  would  not  matter  if  you  did  not  take  the  cares  of  marriage 
upon  you  for  another  year." 

And  to  Loulou  that  was  evident. 


CHAPTER   III 

HEROES 

All  over  (Germany  the  corn  stood  liigh  in  the  fields,  ripe  for 
the  sickle.  Tlien  suddenly  the  threatening  shadow  of  war  rose  in 
the  west  like  a  black  thunder-cloud  in  the  blue  summer  sky,  filling 
the  harvest  gatherers  with  anxious  forebodings.  For  fourteen 
days  the  people  waited  in  painful  suspense,  not  knowing  whether 
to  take  up  the  sword  or  the  scythe.  Then  the  cry  of  destiny 
came  crashing  through  the  country,  terrifying  and  relieving  at  the 
same  time  :  "  The  French  have  declared  War  !  " 

That  was  on  July  15,  1870,  on  a  Friday.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  dismal  news  was  spread  in  IJerlin  that  the  French  Ambassador 
at  Ems  had  insulted  the  king,  who  had  retired  to  the  capital,  and 
that  a  combat  with  the  arrogant  neighbours  on  the  Rhine  was 
inevitable.  Before  night  the  street  Unter  den  Linden,  from 
the  Brandenburger  Thor  to  the  Schlossbrucke,  was  packed  with 
men  overflowing  with  intense  excitement.  Without  any  ])recon- 
ceived  arrangement,  all  the  inhabitants  decorated  their  windows 
with  banners  and  lights,  and  the  streets  assumed  the  festal  appear- 
ance of  rejoicings  over  a  victory.  The  crowd  looked  upon  this 
S[)cctacle  not  as  an  undecided  beginning,  but  a  glorious  conclusion. 
There  was  no  fear  in  any  face,  no  question  as  to  the  future  in  any 
eye,  but  the  certainty  of  triumph  in  all  ;  as  if  they  had  seen  the 
last  page  turned  in  the  book  of  fate,  with  victory  and  its  glorious 
results  written  thereon. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  a  thunder-bolt  broke  over  the  Branden- 
burger Tiior,  and  rolled  like  the  breaking  of  a  wave  to  the  other 
end  of  the  street.  The  king  had  left  the  I'utsdam  railway  station 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  the  crowd  greeted  him  with  a 
tremendous  shout  as  his  carriage  appeared.     'I'he  peo[<le  wished 
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by  this  acclamation,  springing  from  the  depllis  of  tlicir  hearts,  to 
show  tlieir  ruler  that  they  were  prepared  to  follow  him  even  to 
death.  But  the  king  was  so  much  absorbed  in  thought  that  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  hear  or  notice  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd. 
He  saluted  and  bowed  to  right  and  left  as  a  prince  is  accustomed 
to  do  from  his  childhood,  but  it  was  a  mechanical  action  of  the 
body,  and  his  mind  had  little  part  in  it.  His  eyes  were  not 
looking  at  the  sea  of  uncovered  heads,  but  seemed  fixed,  under 
knitted  brows,  on  the  distance,  as  if  they  endeavoured  to  decipher 
there  some  indistinct,  shadowy  form.  Did  the  king  perceive  in 
this  moment  the  responsibility  of  one  human  being  to  carry  such 
a  load?  Did  he  wish  in  his  innermost  heart  that  he  might  share 
the  weight  of  the  decision  with  others — the  representatives  of  the 
people — and  not  alone  be  forced  to  throw  the  dice  deciding  the 
life  or  death  of  hundreds  and  thousands?  Who  can  say?  At  all 
events  the  powerful  features  of  the  king's  face  betrayed  no  such 
uneasy  doubt — only  a  deep  earnestness  and  an  immovable  steadi- 
ness of  expression.  Belief  in^the  Divine  right  of  his  kingship 
gave  him  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  he  took  his  duties 
on  him  in  this  hour  without  weakness  or  failing,  grasping  with  his 
human  hand  the  obscure  spiritual  web  of  man's  destiny,  and  witii 
his  limited  intelligence  trying  to  unravel  the  dark  threads  here  and 
there,  on  which  hung  the  healing  and  destruction  of  millions.  In 
such  moments  a  whole  people  will  become  united  into  one  being, 
swayed  by  the  mastery  of  a  single  mind,  and  await  the  commands 
of  a  single  will.  It  comes,  no  one  knows  from  whom, — all  blindly 
follow.  In  spite  of  the  superficial  differences  which  men  find  in 
one  another  under  similar  conditions,  the  powerful  effect  of  un- 
conscious imitation  is  surprisingly  apparent,  and  under  its  operation 
personal  peculiarities  disappear. 

Wilhelm  and  Paul  that  same  evening  sat  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  Spargnapani's,  looking  on  the  Lindens.  The  small 
rooms  were  filled  to  overllowing,  and  the  guests  were  crammed 
together  in  the  open  doorways,  or  on  the  stone  staircase,  wiiere 
their  loud  talking  mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  people  in  the 
street.  The  king's  carriage  had  hardly  passed,  when  several 
young  men  sprang  shouting  into  the  room,  threw  a  quantity  of 
printed  leaflets,  still  damp  from  the  press,  on  the  nearest  table, 
and  rushed  out  again.  These  were  the  proofs  of  an  address  on 
the  war,  to  the  king.  No  one  knew  who  had  written  it,  who  had 
had  it  printed,  who  the  people  were  who  had  distributed  it,  but 
every  one  crowded  excitedly  round  it,  and  begged  for  pens  from 
the  counter  to  add  their  signatures  to  it.     A  few  specially  enthusi- 
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astic  souls  even  put  a  table  with  inkstands  and  pens  out  on  the 
pavement,  and  called  to  the  passers-by  to  sign  the  paper.  Paul 
was  amongst  the  first  to  fulfil  this  duty  of  citizenship,  and  then 
handed  the  pen  to  his  friend.  But  Wilhelm  laid  it  down  on  the 
table,  took  Paul's  arm,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  crowd  into  the 
quiet  of  the  Friedrichstrasse. 

"Are  you  a  Prussian?"  cried  Paul  angrily. 

"  I  am  as  good  a  Prussian  as  you  are,"  said  Wilhelm  quietly, 
"and  ready  to  do  my  duty  again,  as  I  have  done  it  before,  but 
these  silly  effusions  don't  affect  me  at  all." 

"  Such  a  manifesto  gives  the  Government  the  moral  force  for 
the  sternest  fulfilment  of  duty." 

"I  hope  you  are  not  in  earnest  when  you  say  that,  my  dear 
I'aul.  The  Government  does  what  it  has  to  do  without  troublins: 
itself  about  our  manifestoes.  It  is  repugnant  to  me  to  have  my 
approval  of  the  war  dragged  from  me  without  being  asked  for  it. 
I  may  not  appear  to  say  '  yes '  willingly,  but  at  the  same  time 
may  not  have  the  right  to  say  '  no.'  " 

Paul  followed  silently,  and  Wilhelm  went  on — 

"  You  deceive  yourself  as  to  your  duty  like  all  these  people, 
who  imagine  that  they  are  still  separate  individuals,  and  that  they 
can  sanction  or  forbid  as  they  will  the  declaration  of  war.  I, 
however,  know  and  feel  that  I  have  no  longer  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  I  have  only  to  obey.  I  am  no  longer  an  individual.  1 
am  only  an  evanescent  subordinate  unit  in  the  organism  of  the 
State.  A  power  over  which  I  have  no  control  has  taken  possession 
of  me,  and  has  made  my  will  of  no  avail.  Is  there  still  a  joart  of 
your  destiny  which  you  have  the  power  to  guide  as  you  will  ?  Is 
there  such  for  me?  We  shall  be  forced  to  join  simply  in  the 
united  destiny  of  one  peojjle.  And  who  decides  this  ?  Tlie  king, 
no  doubt,  thinks  that  he  does ;  the  Emperor  Najwleon  thinks  he 
docs.  I  say  that  these  two  have  no  more  infiuence  over  the 
capabilities  of  their  peojjle  than  we  two  have  over  the  capabilities 
around  us.  The  State  commands  us,  the  whole  evolution  of  man- 
kind from  its  beginning  commands  them.  All  of  the  race  which 
has  gone  before  holds  them  fast,  and  com])els  them  as  the  wheels 
of  the  Slate  compel  us.  'I'he  dead  sternly  point  out  the  way  to 
ihem,  as  the  living  do  to  us.  We  all  of  us  know  nothing,  kings 
and  ministers  as  little  as  we,  of  the  real  forces  at  work.  What 
these  forces  will  do,  and  what  they  strive  to  attain  to,  is  hidden 
from  us,  and  we  only  see  what  is  nearest  to  us,  without  any  con- 
nection with  its  causes  and  final  operation.  That  is  why  it  seems 
lo  mc  better  to  do  what  one  sees  as  one's  duty  at  llie  moment, 
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rather  than  to  give  ourselves  the  absurd  a]-)pearance  of  bcinc;  free 
ill  our  movenionls,  and  certain  as  to  our  goal." 

Paul  pressed  his  hand  at  parting,  and  murmured — 
"Theoretically  you  are  right,  but  practically  I  do  not  see  why 
the  tyrant  at  the  Tuileries  need  begin  with  us.     lie  could  at  least 
leave  us  in  i)eace." 

The  order  for  mobilization  was  issued.     Wilhclm  was  surprised 
to  receive  his  appointment  again  as  second  lieutenant,  and  \yas 
nominated  to  the  6ist  Tomcranian  Regiment.     His  duties  during 
the  next  few  days  took  up  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  left  him 
hardly  a  moment  to  himself.     He  was  free  only  for  a  few  hours 
before  the  march  to  the  frontier,  and  then  he  made  all  the  haste 
he  could  to  say  good-bye  at  the  Lennestrasse.     His  heart  beat 
quickly  as  he  hurried  along,  and  now  that  the  time  of  separation 
was  near,  he  reproached  himself  for  the  irresolution  of  the  last  few 
weeks.     He  was  going  to  the  front  without  leaving  a  clear  under- 
standing behind  him.     He  tried  to  convince  himself  that  perhaps 
it  was  better  so — if  he  fell  she  would  be  free  before  the  world. 
But  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  this  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  him, 
and  he  lingered  over  the  idea  of  taking  his  weeping  betrothed  to 
his  heart  before  all  the  world,  and  kissing  the  tears  off  her  cheeks, 
instead  of  bidding  farewell  to  her  at  the  station,  and  holding  her  to 
him  from  a  distance  by  an  acknowledged  tie.     Was  not  their  love 
alone  enough?     No,  he  knew  that  it  was  not,  and  he  felt  with 
painful  surprise  that  his  contempt  for  outward  appearances,  his 
impulse  after  reality,  were  vigorous  in  him  as  long  as  he  followed 
his  inmost  life  alone;  but  when  he  came  out  of  himself,  and  wished 
to  unite  another  human  destiny  with  his  own,  these  things  had 
become  a  painful  weakness.     Through  this  other  life,  the  world's 
customs  and  frivolities  began  to  influence  him,  and  his  proud 
independence  must  be  humbled  to  the  dust,  or  he  must  painfully 
tolerate  his  own  weakness.     These  reflections  brought  another 
with  them — it  was  quite  possible  that  an  opportunity  might  occur 
at  the  last  moment.     He  painted  the  scene  in  his  own  imagin- 
ation ;  he  found  Loulou  alone,  embraced  her  fervently,  asked  her 
if  she  would  be  his  for  life;  she  said  "Yes";  then  her  mother 
came  in,  Loulou  threw  her.self  on  her  neck;  he  took  her  hand  and 
asked  her  in  due  form  if  she  would  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law,  as 
he  had  already  gained  Loulou's  consent.     If  the  Councillor  was 
at  home,  his  consent  was  also  given,  if  not  they  must  wait  until  he 
came,  and  the  time  coulil  not  seem  long,  even  if  it  lasted  an  hour. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  all  consent.     Things  might 
very  likely  h.ive  happened  just  as  he  dreamed  of,  if  he  had  only 
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come  to  his  determination  at  tlie  right  time,  and  had  not  ha;?arded 
success  on  the  decision  of  the  last  moment,  when  there  was  hardly 
time  for  a  weighty  decision. 

As  he  approached  the  red  sandstone  house,  with  its  sculptured 
balconies,  and  its  pretty  front  garden,  he  had  a  disagreeable  sur- 
prise. At  the  iron  gate  two  cabs  were  standing,  evidently  waiting 
for  visitors  at  the  house.  He  was  shown,  not  into  the  little 
blue  room,  but  into  the  large  drawing-room  near  the  winter 
garden,  and  found  several  people  there  in  lively  conversation. 
Besides  Loulou  and  Frau  EUrich  there  w^ere  Fraulein  Malvine 
Marker,  with  her  mother,  and  also  Herr  von  Pechlar,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  hussars  of  cotillon  fame. 

"Have  you  come  too  to  say  good-bye  ?  "  cried  Loulou,  going 
to  meet  Wilhelm. 

Her  face  looked  troubled,  and  her  voice  trembled,  and  yet 
Wilhelm  felt  as  if  a  shower  of  cold  water  had  drenched  his  head. 
The  insincerity  of  their  relations,  her  distant  manner  before  the 
others,  but  above  all  the  unfortunate  word  "too,"  including  him 
with  the  lieutenant,  put  him  so  much  out  of  tune  that  all  his 
previous  intentions  vanished,  and  he  sank  at  once  to  the  position 
of  an  ordinary  visitor. 

Herr  von  Pechlar  led  the  conversation,  and  took  no  notice  of 
the  new  guest's  presence.  He  oppressed  Wilhelm,  and  made  him 
feel  small  by  the  smartness  of  his  uniform,  his  rank  as  first 
lieutenant,  and  his  eye-glasses.  Wilhelm  tried  hard  to  fight 
against  the  feeling.  After  all,  he  was  the  better  man  of  the  two, 
and  if  human  nature  alone  had  been  put  in  tlic  scale — that  is  to 
say,  the  value  both  of  body  and  mind — Herr  von  Pechlar  would 
have  flown  uj)  light  as  a  feather.  But  just  now  they  did  not  stand 
together  as  man  to  man,  liut  as  the  I'ourgeois  second  lieutenant  in 
his  plain  infantry  uniform,  against  the  aristocratic  first  lieutenant 
— the  smart  hussar,  and  the  first  place  was  not  to  be  contested. 

In  FWiulein  Malvinc's  kind  heart  there  lurked  a  vague  feeling 
that  she  must  come  to  ^Vilhclm's  help,  and  overcoming  her 
natural  shyness,  she  said  to  him — 

"  It  must  be  very  hard  for  you  to  tear  yourself  away  under  the 
circumstances." 

She  was  thinking  of  his  attachment  to  Loulou,  which  in  her 
innocence  she  fjuitc  envied. 

Oppressed  and  distracted  as  his  mind  was,  he  found  nothing  to 
say  but  the  banal  response  — 

"When  duty  calls,  Friiulein."  But  while  he  spoke  he  was 
conscious  of  the  kindness  of  her  manner,  and  to  show  her  that  he 
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was  grateful  he  went  on,  "My  friend  Haber  wishes  to  say  good- 
bye to  you  before  he  leaves  Berlin.  He  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
you,  and  is  very  happy  in  having  made  your  acquaintance." 

Malvine  threw  liiui  a  (]uick  glance  from  her  blue  eyes  and 
looked  down  again. 

"■  What  a  good  thing  that  I  was  here  when  you  came,"  she  said 
softly;  "  I  might  certanily  not  have  seen  you  but  for  this  chance." 

"The  fact  is,  gnadiges  Friiulein,"  he  stammered,  "our  duties 
demand  so  much  of  our  time." 

"Is  Herr  Haber  in  your  regiment?"  she  asked. 

"  No  ;  he  has  remained  with  our  old  Fusilier  Guards," 

"  Ah,  what  a  pity  !  It  would  have  been  so  nice  for  you  to  be 
side  by  side  again,  as  in  1866." 

"  How  much  she  knows  about  us,"  thought  Wilhelm,  wondering. 

"  I  often  think  of  Uhland's  comrades.  It  must  be  a  great 
comfort  in  war  to  have  a  friend  by  one." 

"  Hapi^ily  one  makes  friends  quickly  there." 

"  On  that  point  we  are  better  off  than  the  poor  reserve  forces," 
remarked  Herr  von  Pechlar,  not  addressing  himself  to  the  speaker, 
but  to  Frau  and  Friiulein  Ellrich.  "\Ve  regular  officers  pull  together 
like  old  friends  in  danger  and  in  death,  while  the  others  come 
amongst  us  unknown.    I  imagine  that  must  be  very  uncomfortable." 

Wilhelm  felt  that  he  had  no  answer  to  make,  and  a  silence 
ensued.  Loulou  broke  it  by  moving  her  chair  near  Wilhelm,  and 
began  to  chatter  in  a  cheerful  way  over  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  days.  How  dreadfully  sudden  all  this  was  !  Just  in  the 
midst  of  their  jjrt-parations  to  go  away.  That  was  put  aside  now. 
They  must  stay  behind  and  do  their  duty.  Mamma  had  presided 
at  a  committee  for  providing  the  troops  with  refreshment  at  the 
railway  station  ;  she  herself  and  Malvine  were  also  members. 
There  were  meetings  every  day,  and  then  there  was  running  about 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  to  collect  money,  enlist  sympathy, 
make  purchases,  and  finally  to  see  to  the  arrangements  at  the 
dcjjarture  of  the  troops. 

"  It  is  hard  work,"  sighed  Frau  Ellrich  ;  "  I  have  dozens  of 
letters  to  write  every  day,  and  can  hardly  keep  up  with  the 
correspondence." 

Herr  von  Pechlar  said  he  regretted  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
to  the  sword ;  he  would  umch  rather  have  helped  the  ladies  with 
the  pen. 

Wilhelm  felt  that  the  moral  atmosphere  was  intolerable.  He 
had  nothing  to  say,  and  yet  it  was  painful  to  liim  to  be  silent. 
Nobody  made  any  sign  of  leaving,  so  at  last  he  rose.     Herr  von 
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Pechlar  did  not  follow  his  example,  merely  giving  him  a  distant 
bow.  Malvine  put  out  her  hand  quickly,  which  Wilhelm  grasped, 
feeling  it  tremble  a  little  in  his.  Frau  Ellrich  went  with  him  to 
the  door.  She  seemed  touched,  and  said  with  motherly  tender- 
ness, while  he  kissed  her  hand — 

"  We  shall  anxiously  expect  letters  from  you,  and  I  promise  you 
that  we  Avill  write  as  often  as  possible." 

Loulou  went  outside  the  door  with  Wilhelm,  in  spite  of  a  glance 
from  her  mother.  She  thought  they  could  bid  each  other  good- 
bye with  a  kiss,  but  two  servants  stood  outside,  and  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  a  prolonged  clasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  look 
from  Wilhelm's  troubled  eyes  into  hers,  which  were  wet.  She  was 
the  first  to  speak — 

"Farewell,  and  come  back  safely,  my  Wilhelm.  I  must  go 
back  to  the  drawing-room." 

Yes,  if  she  must !  and  without  looking  back,  he  descended  the 
marble  staircase,  feeling  chilled  to  the  bone,  in  spite  of  the  hot 
sunlight  in  the  street.  He  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  leaving 
nothing  belonging  to  him  in  Berlin,  except  his  own  people's 
graves. 

In  the  evening  he  left  by  one  of  the  numberless  roads  which  at 
short  distances  traverse  Germany  towards  the  west  like  the  straight 
lines  of  a  railway.  The  quiet  of  the  landscape  was  disturbed  by 
the  fifes,  rattle  of  wheels,  and  clanking  of  chains,  and  to  all  the 
villages  along  the  road  they  brought  back  the  consciousness,  for- 
gotten till  now,  that  Germany's  best  blood  was  to  be  shed  in  a 
stream  flowing  westwards.  A  time  was  beginning  for  Wilhelm  of 
powerful  but  very  jjainful  impressions,  not,  it  is  true,  to  be  com- 
I)arcd  witli  those  which  the  battle-fields  of  iS66  had  made  on  him 
when  an  unformed  youth.  The  war  unveiled  to  him  the  founda- 
tions of  human  nature  ordinarily  buried  under  a  covering  of  culture, 
and  his  reason  marvelled  over  the  reconciliation  of  such  antitheses. 
On  the  one  hand  one  saw  the  wildest  struggle  for  gain,  and  love 
of  destruction ;  on  the  other  hand  were  the  daily  examples  of  the 
kindest  human  nature,  self-sacrifice  for  fellow-creatures,  and  an 
almost  unearthly  devotion  to  heroic  conceptions  of  duty.  Now  it 
appeared  as  if  the  jjrimitive  animal  nature  in  man  were  let  loose, 
and  bellowing  for  joy  tiiat  the  chains  in  which  he  had  lain  were 
burst,  and  now  again  as  if  the  ncjblest  virtues  were  proudly 
blossoming,  only  wanting  favourable  circumstances  in  which  to 
develop  themselves.  Life  was  worth  nothing,  the  laws  of  property 
very  little ;  whatever  the  eyes  saw  which  the  body  desired,  the 
hand  was  at  once  stretched  out  to  obtain,  and  the  point  of  the 
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bayonet  decided  if  anything  came  between  desire  and  satisfaction. 
But  these  same  men,  who  were  as  indifferent  to  their  own  hves, 
and  as  keen  to  destroy  the  Uves  of  others  as  savages,  performed 
heroic  deeds,  helping  their  comrades  in  want  or  danger,  sharing 
their  last  mouthful  with  wounded  or  imprisoned  enemies,  who 
returned  them  no  thanks;  and  after  the  battle,  in  the  peasant's  hut, 
cradling  in  their  arms  the  little  child,  vvhose  roof  they  had  perhaps 
destroyed,  and  possibly  whose  father  they  might  have  slain. 
'J'hese  impulses,  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  occurred  hour  after  hour 
before  Wilhelm's  eyes.  He  was  not  a  born  soldier,  and  his  nature 
was  not  given  to  fighting.  ]>ut  when  it  was  necessary  to  endure 
the  wearisome  fulfilment  of  duty,  to  bear  privation  silently,  and  to 
look  at  menacing  danger  indifferently,  then  few  were  his  equals, 
and  none  before  liim.  This  quiet,  passive  heroism  was  noticed  by 
his  comrades.  The  officers  of  his  company  found  out  that  he  did 
not  smoke,  and  never  drank  anything  stronger  than  spring  water. 
They  noticed  also  that  dirt  was  painful  to  him,  even  the  ordinary 
dust  of  the  country  roads,  and  that  he  was  dissatisfied  if  his  boots 
and  trousers  bore  the  marks  of  muddy  fields.  They  thought  him  a 
spoiled  mother's  darling,  a  "  molly-coddle,"  and  their  instructive 
knowledge  of  human  nature  found  a  name  for  him,  the  same  name 
his  school-fellows  had  already  given  him.  They  called  him  the 
"  Fraulein." 

But  in  the  day  of  battle,  when  Wilhelm  with  his  company  stood 
for  the  first  time  in  the  line  of  fire,  the  "Triiulein"  was  perhaps 
the  firmest  of  them  all.  The  hissing  balls  made  apparently  no 
more  impression  on  him  than  a  crowd  of  swarming  gnats,  and  the 
only  moment  his  courage  left  him  was  when  he  thought  he  might 
be  thrown  into  a  ditch,  which  the  rains  had  turned  into  a  complete 
puddle.  He  remained  standing  when  all  the  others  lay  down,  and 
the  captain  at  last  called  out  to  him,  "  In  the  devil's  name,  do 
you  want  to  be  a  target  for  the  French  ? "  making  him  seek 
shelter  behind  a  little  mound,  which  left  him  nearly  as  uncovered 
as  he  was  before.  And  after  hours  of  solid  exertion,  straining 
nerves  and  muscles  to  the  utmost,  when  peace  came  with  night, 
\\'ilhelm  began  a  tiring  piece  of  work  with  sticks  and  brushwood, 
out  of  pity  for  a  weary  comrade. 

On  the  strength  of  these  first  days  before  the  enemy  his  position 
as  a  soldier  was  established.  A  few  harmless  jokes  were  made  on 
the  march  and  in  the  camp  on  Wilhelm's  anxiety  as  to  the 
removal  of  mud  on  his  clothes,  and  on  the  example  he  set  in 
going  out  at  night  to  save  the  dead  and  wounded  enemy  from 
plunder,  but  the  whole  company  loved  and  admired  the  "Fraulein." 
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The  officers,  however,  did  not  entirely  share  this  feeHng.  This 
hcutenant  was  not  smart  enough.  They  did  full  justice  to  his 
courage,  but  thought  that  he  was  wanting  in  alertness  and  initia- 
tive. He  lacked  the  proper  campaigning  spirit,  and  they  found  it 
chilling  that  he  should  be  so  distant  in  his  manners  after  so  long 
a  time  together.  Another  said  that  Lieutenant  Eynhardt  went 
into  action  like  a  sleep-walker,  and  his  calmness  had  something 
uncanny  about  it.  Tlie  captain  was  not  pleased  with  him,  because 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  business,  as  far  as  example  went  he  was 
the  worst  forager  in  the  whole  regiment.  If  a  peasant's  wife  com- 
plained to  hmi,  he  would  leave  empty-handed  a  house  whose 
cellars  were  stocked  with  wine,  and  larders  with  hams  one  could 
smell  a  hundred  yards  off.  It  was  all  the  more  provoking  as  he 
could  speak  French  perfectly,  an  accomplishment  which  no  one 
else  in  the  regiment  could,  to  the  same  extent,  boast  of.  It  came 
even  to  a  scene  between  him  and  the  captain,  who  said  angrily  to 
him  after  a  fruitless  search  in  a  new  and  well-to-do  village  in 
Champagne — •"  A  good  heart  is  a  fine  thing  to  have,  but  you  are 
an  officer  now,  and  not  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  Our  men  have  a  right 
to  eat,  and  if  you  want  to  be  compassionate,  our  poor  fellows 
want  food  just  as  much  as  those  French  peasants.  Deny  your- 
self if  you  like,  but  take  care  that  the  soldiers  have  what  they 
need.  If  ever  you  get  back  to  Berlin,  then  in  God's  name  you 
can  please  yourself  by  distributing  alms,  and  buy  a  place  for  your- 
self m  heaven." 

Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  captain  was  right,  but  hi 
could  not  change  his  nature.  Capturing,  destroying,  givuig  pain, 
were  not  to  his  taste.  From  that  time  he  left  other  people's 
property  alone,  and  let  the  French  run  if  they  fell  into  his  hands. 
He  was  excellent  on  outpost  and  patrol  duties,  for  then  his  brams 
and  not  his  hands  were  at  work — then  he  could  tliink  and  endure. 
He  could  go  for  four-and-twenty  hours  on  a  bit  of  bread  and  a 
draugiit  of  water  belter  than  any  one,  and  without  a  minute's 
sleejj,  stand  for  hours  at  a  stretch  hokling  a  position  ;  he  was 
always  tiie  first  to  explore  dangerous  roads,  signing  to  his  com- 
panions if  he  could  answer  for  their  safety,  and  all  tiiis  with  a 
natural,  (juiet  self-possession  as  if  he  were  taking  a  walk  in  town, 
or  readmg  a  newspaper  at  Spargnajjani's. 

^Vecks  and  months  went  by  like  a  dream,  in  constant  excite- 
ment, and  the  exhaustuig  strain  of  strength.  Christinas  passed  at 
the  outposts  without  gitts  and  witii  few  good  wishes,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  took  the  place  of  church  bells.  January  came 
ill  with  a  hard  Irost,  trying  the  field  troo[)S  bitterly,  and  bringing 
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with  il  hard  work  for  Wilhelm's  regiment.  The  6rst  belonged  tO 
General  Ketller's  brigade,  which  strategically  kept  the  (laribaldi 
and  Telissier  divisions  in  check.  Ijy  the  middle  of  January  the 
brigade  was  in  full  touch  with  the  enemy,  On  the  21st  the 
troops  broke  out  from  St.  Seine,  daslied  into  the  Val  Suzon,  and 
after  an  hour's  conflict  with  the  Garibaldiana,  drove  them  out  and 
established  themselves  on  the  heights  of  Daix  towards  two  o'clock, 
liefore  them  were  the  rugged  summits  of  Talant  and  Fontaine, 
the  last  spurs  of  the  Jura  Mountains  seen  in  the  blue  distance, 
both  of  them  crowned  by  old  villages,  whose  outer  walls  looked 
down  a  thousand  feet  below.  The  grey  walls,  the  rhomboid 
towers  of  the  medi;v;val  churches,  brought  to  one's  mind  the  vision 
of  robber  knights  rather  than  the  modest  homes  of  peasants. 
Between  these  two  mountains  was  a  narrow  valley,  through  which 
one  caught  a  glimpse  of  Dijon,  with  its  red  roofs  and  numbers  of 
towers,  and  its  high  Gothic  church  above  all,  St.  Benigne,  well 
known  later  to  the  German  soldiers. 

There  lay  before  them  the  great  wealthy  town,  looking  as  if  one 

could  throw  a  pebble  through  one  of  its  windows,  so  near  did  it 

seem  in  the  clear  winter  air.     The  smoke  went  straight  up  out  of 

its  thousand  chimneys,  exciting  appetizing  thoughts  of  warm  rooms 

and   boiling  pots  on  kitchen  fires.     There   were   the   sheltered 

streets  full  of  shops,  friendly  cafis^  houses  with  beds  and  lamps 

and  welbcovercd    tables — but  the  soldiers  stood  outside  on  the 

cold  hill-side,  chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  north  wind,  so  tired  that 

they  could  hardly  stand,  and  often  sinking  down  in  the  snow, 

where  they  lay  benumbed,  without  energy  to  rouse  themselves. 

They  had  gone  for  four-and-twenty  hours  without  food,  and  had 

only  some  black  bread  remaining  for  the  evening,  worth  a  kingdom 

in  price.     Between  their  misjry  and  the  abundance  before  their 

eyes  lay  the  enemy's  army,  and  this  army  they  must  conquer,  if 

they  would  sit  at  those  tables  and  lie  in  the  soft  beds.     The 

General  wanted   to   take    Dijon   in   order    to   remove   a  danger 

menacing  to  South  Germany,  and  to  secure  the  advance  of  the 

German  army  towards  Paris  and   Belfort — ^the  soldiers  had  the 

same  desire,  but  their  longing  for  l^ijon  was  for  comfort,  satisfaction 

of  hunger,  and  rest. 

The  German  battalion  kept  on  pressing  forwards.  This  mistake 
was  hardly  the  fault  of  the  officers,  who  on  this  occasion  strove  to 
keep  the  men  back  rather  than  encourage  them  to  advance.  The 
Garibaldian  troops  had  the  advantages  of  superior  forces,  a  greater 
range  of  artillery,  and  sheltered  position  in  the  hills,  and  they 
pressed  with  increased  courage  to  the  attack.     The  Germans  did 
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not  await  them  quietly  but  threw  themselves  on  them,  so  that  in 
many  cases  it  came  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  serious  work  was 
done  with  bayonets  and  the  butt-ends  of  rifles.  At  length  the 
French  began  to  retreat,  and  the  Germans  with  loud  "  Hurrahs  ! " 
flung  themselves  after  them.  But  the  pursuit  was  soon  abandoned, 
as  they  had  to  withdraw  under  the  fire  from  the  Talant  and 
Fontaine  positions ;  and  then,  after  a  short  rest,  the  French  ngain 
advanced.  So  the  fight  lasted  for  three  hours,  the  snowflakes 
dispersed  by  the  balls,  the  men  stamping  their  half-frozen  feet  on 
the  ground,  stained  in  so  many  places  with  blood,  but  the  distance 
between  the  German  battalion  and  beckoning,  mocking  Dijon 
never  diminished.  The  right  wing  of  the  brigade  made  a 
strenuous  attempt,  pressed  hard  towards  Plombieres,  forced  the 
Garibaldians  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  took  possession 
of  the  village,  which  already  had  been  stormed  from  house  to 
house.  The  sight  of  the  slopes  before  Plombieres  covered  with  the 
enemy  running,  sliding,  or  rolling,  acted  like  strong  drink;  the 
whole  German  line  threw  itself  on  the  yielding  enemy  before  it 
had  time  to  regain  breath,  and  amid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  with 
the  balls  from  the  French  reserves  on  the  heights  rattling  like  hail- 
stones, it  gained  at  last  a  footing  on  the  hill.  Some  of  the  troops 
sank  down  exhausted  in  the  shelter  of  the  little  huts  which  were 
strewed  over  the  vineyard,  while  others  followed  the  division  of 
the  enemy  which  had  forced  itself  between  the  mountain  and  the 
narrow  valley  behind  the  French  line  of  defence. 

It  was  now  night,  and  very  dark,  and  to  follow  up  the  hard-won 
victory  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  the  German  troops  halted  to 
rest  if  possible  for  an  hour.  It  was  a  terrible  night,  and  the 
cold  was  intense.  Camp-fires  were  almost  useless.  The  men's 
clothes  were  insufllicient  and  nearly  worn  out.  During  the  last 
few  days,  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp,  every  one  had  huddled 
together  whatever  seemed  warmest,  and  in  the  pale  moon  or  star- 
light, figures  in  strange  disguises  might  be  seen.  One  wore  the 
thick  wadded  cloak  of  a  peasant  woman  over  woefully  torn 
trousers,  another  whose  toes  till  now  had  always  been  seen  out  of 
noisy  boots,  stalked  in  enormous  wooden  shoes,  the  extra  room 
being  filled  up  with  hay  and  straw.  Overcoats  from  the  French 
and  (German  dead  had  been  taken,  and  were  useful  for  replenish- 
ing outfits — jiarticularly  when  a  (Jerman  soldier  wore  red  trousers, 
and  the  braided  fiir  coat  of  the  fantastic  (;arii)ahlian  uniform. 
Many  others  had  bed-clothing  and  horse-coverings,  carpets  and 
curtains,  one  even  went  so  far  as  to  wear  an  altar  (loth  from  some 
()oor  village  church  oyer  his  shoulders,  and  thoie  who  still  had 
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pocket-handkerchiefs  in  tlicir  possession  wore  them  tied  over  their 
enrs.  Many,  however,  had  nothing  but  their  own  torn  uniforms, 
and  these  tried  hard  to  get  warm  by  rolling  themselves  close 
against  one  another  like  dogs.  The  dark  masses  lay  there  all 
among  the  trodden  and  half-frozen  snow  stained  with  blood,  sand, 
and  clay,  huddled  together  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  if 
their  laboured  breathing  had  not  been  heard,  one  could  hardly 
have  told  whether  one  stood  by  living  men  or  dead — the  dead 
indeed  lay  near,  many  hundreds  of  them,  singly  and  in  groups, 
scarcely  more  cramped  and  huddled  together  than  the  sleepers, 
nor  more  quiet  than  they.  When  the  cold,  even  to  the  most 
warmly  dressed,  became  intolerable,  they  would  spring  up  and 
stagger  about,  stumbling  over  heaps  of  dead  and  living  men, 
the  latter  cursing  them  loudly. 

The  dreadful  night  passed,  and  at  most  a  third  only  of  the 
Cernian  troops  had  rested.  The  grey  dawn  began  to  appear 
in  the  sky,  bugles  sounded,  and  cries  of  command  were  heard, 
but  it  was  hard  for  the  poor  soldiers  to  rouse  themselves,  to 
stir  their  benumbed  limbs,  which  at  last  were  beginning  to 
get  a  little  warm.  One  after  another  the  ridges  of  the  Jura 
Mountains  became  suffused  with  pink  as  the  sun  rose,  but  the 
fissures  in  the  hills  and  the  valleys  were  still  dark  and  filled 
with  thick  mist,  behind  which  the  enemy's  position  and  the 
town  of  Dijon  were  still  invisible.  The  soldiers  soon  forced  their 
stiffened  limbs  into  position,  the  last  remaining  rations  were 
quickly  distributed,  and  a  picked  number  of  the  freshest  of  the 
men,  /.  e.  those  who  had  had  no  night  duty,  went  out  doggedly 
against  the  enemy,  with  trailing  steps  and  grey,  tired-out  faces. 
The  crackle  of  their  lively  firing  aroused  the  French  from  sleep, 
and  perhaps  from  dreams  of  conquest  and  fame,  put  them  to 
confusion,  and  drove  them  back  towards  Dijon.  The  Germans 
followed,  this  time  without  shouting,  and  as  the  fog  gradually 
dispersed,  they  saw  the  first  skirmishers  of  the  batteries  on  Talant 
and  Fontaine,  apparently  far  distant  against  the  Porte  Guillaume 
(the  old  town  gate  of  Dijon,  built  to  imitate  a  Roman  arch  of 
victory),  were  really  quite  near  them.  One  more  tug  and  strain 
and  the  goal  was  near.  A  fresh  swing  was  put  into  the  attack, 
but  the  French  had  found  time  with  the  advancing  day  to  gather 
themselves  together,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  inferior  numbers  of 
the  attacking  party,  and  they  threw  themselves  in  column  forma- 
tion down  the  hill,  which  the  German  division  threatened  to 
attack  in  the  rear.  Fresh  troops  came  marching  out  of  Dijon,  and 
the  Germans,  to  avoid  being  between  two  fires,  drew  back  agaip 
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through  the  vallej'  behind  the  mountain.  The  French  pressed 
after  them,  but  were  received  by  the  German  reserves  with  such  a 
firm  front,  that  they  paused  and  slowly  retreated. 

General  von  Kettler  knew  that  in  spite  of  this  momentary 
success,  he  could  expect  no  further  advance  from  his  half-starved, 
cold,  and  weary  brigade,  and  therefore  he  ordered  them  half-a-mile 
to  the  rear.  The  Garibaldian  troops,  who  thought  victory  could 
be  gained  by  one  strenuous  effort,  tried  to  arrest  the  departing 
troops,  endeavouring  to  bring  them  back  to  another  advance. 
When  they  were  at  last  distributed  in  the  villages,  the  exhausted 
Germans  found  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  first  time  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  They  had  lost  a  tenth  part  of  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance in  those  dreadful  two  days  spent  on  the  hills  in  sight  of 
Dijon. 

The  brigade  had  retreated,  as  one  who  jumps  goes  a  step  or 
two  backwards   to  obtain   more  impetus.      The   next   morning, 
January  23,  they  were  again  on  the  march  to  Dijon.     This  time, 
however,  they  chose  another  way  to  avoid  the  batteries  of  Talant 
and  Fontaine,  and  approached  the  town  from  the  north  instead  of 
from  the  west.     Following  the  road  and  the  railway  embankment 
from  Langres  to  Dijon,  the  German  troops  pressed  forward  with- 
out halting.      The   French  outi)osts  and  breastworks   soon    fell 
before  the  advancing  Germans,  and  made  no  stand  till  they  got 
to  the  Faubourg  St.   Nicholas,  the  north-east  suburb  of  Dijon. 
The  greater  number  of  the  (Germans  stationed  themselves  on  the 
embankment,  but  the  walls  of  the  vineyard,  plentifully  loop-holed, 
pressed   them    hard   with    shot.      Towards   evening   the   second 
battalion  of  the  6ist,  to  which  \\'ilhclm  belonged,  received  the 
order   to   advance.     Over   pleasure-gardens  and  vineyards    they 
went,  through  poor  people's  deserted  houses  the  four  companies 
of  skirmishers  worked  their  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  St. 
Catherine,  a  long  narrow  street.     Just  at  the  end  stood  a  large 
three-storied  factory,  whose  front,  filled  with  large  high  windows, 
looked  like  a  frnmework  of  stone  and  iron.    At  every  window  there 
was  a  crowd  of  soldiers  ;  the  whole  front  bristled  with  death-dealing 
weapons.    Sixteen  windows  were  on  each  floor,  and  at  every  window 
at  least  three  rows  of  four  soldiers  stood.     It  was  therefore  easy 
to  reckon  the  total  number  at  six  hundred  at  the  very  least. 

As  the  jjoints  of  the  German  ba}onets  came  round  the  corner 
in  sight  of  this  fortress  a  terrible  change  took  place :  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  all  the  o])enings  blazed  out  at  once,  and  the 
building  seemed  to  shake  from  its  foundations;  forty  eight  red 
tongues  of  flame  blazed  out  suddenly  to  right  and  left,  as  if  >o 
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many  throats  of  Vulcan  or  abysses  into  hcU  had  been  opened, 
and  soon  the  whole  building  was  wrapped  in  a  thick  white  smoke, 
through  which  the  men  were  invisible.  Then  a  fresh  roar  and 
fresh  bursts  of  flame,  and  fresh  pufling  out  of  white  smoke,  and  so 
it  went  on,  flash  after  flash,  roar  after  roar  came  from  that  awful 
wall,  whose  windows  were  every  now  and  then  visible  between 
the  volleys  of  smoke.  Hardly  one  of  the  soldiers  within  the  line 
of  fire  was  left  standing,  numbers  were  crushed,  many  more  lying 
dead  or  wounded — and  the  furious  firing  took  on  a  fresh  impetus. 
If  the  whole  battalion  was  not  to  be  destroyed,  it  must  speedily  get 
under  cover.  So,  running  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the 
right,  they  threw  themselves  into  an  apparently  deep  sand-pit,  and 
there  they  lay  directly  opposite  to  the  factory.  During  these  few 
minutes  the  fa^^ade,  still  vomiting  fire,  bellowed  and  poured  out 
bullets  like  hailstones  against  the  sixty  men  in  the  sand-pit,  doing 
murderous  work. 

Hardly  giving  themselves  time  to  take  breath,  the  brave  men 
began  to  fire  steadily  at  the  factory,  which  up  till  now  appeared, 
in  spite  of  its  nearness,  to  be  very  little  damaged.  The  enemy 
were  there  completely  enveloped  from  sight,  and  a  lurid  red  flame 
through  the  cloud  of  smoke  was  the  only  guide  for  the  German 
shot.  So  the  fighting  lasted  for  some  time,  till  an  Adjutant  sprang 
from  over  the  field  behind,  which  he  had  reached  by  a  circuitous 
way,  bringing  from  the  Commander-in-chief  the  questions  as  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  why  were  they  there.  The  Major  pointed 
with  his  sword  at  the  factory,  and  said — 

"^Ve  must  have  artillery  against  this." 

"  There  is  none  here  to  have,"  answered  the  Adjutant. 

The  Major  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gave  the  command  for 
the  Fifth  company  to  storm  the  factory,  W'hile  they  prepared 
themselves  to  leave  the  sand-pit  the  German  firing  stopped,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time,  the  French.  The  enemy  could  now  see 
what  was  going  on  outside,  for  at  this  moment  the  cloud  of  smoke 
became  less  dense.  The  company  broke  out  of  the  sand-pit,  and 
with  the  flag  of  the  battalion  gallantly  waving  over  them  rushed 
madly  towards  the  door  of  the  factory,  while  the  men  who  were 
left  behind  tried  by  a  furious  fire  to  support  their  comrades  and  to 
confuse  the  enemy.  The  strange  silence  had  lasted  forty  or  fifty 
seconds,  probably  till  the  Germans  had  given  some  idea  of  their 
intentions.  This  bit  of  time  allowed  the  storming  party  to  gain, 
without  loss,  the  middle  of  the  space  which  separated  them 
from  their  object ;  the  intoxication  of  victory  began  to  possess 
them,  and  they  gave  a  cheer  which  rang  with  the  exultant  sounc^ 
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of  triumph.  Again  the  crashing  din  began,  as  terribly  as  before ; 
it  was  an  uninterrupted  sound  Hke  the  howling  of  a  hurricane,  in 
which  no  single  report  or  salvo  could  be  distinguished ;  the  whole 
building  seemed  to  flame  at  once  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  in 
one  red  glow,  and  the  bullets  flew  and  whistled  in  such  a  con- 
fusing mass,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  opened  and  it 
rained  balls,  a  dozen  for  every  foursquare  foot  of  earth,  and  the 
men  felt  that  they  must  be  prepared  for  repeated  attacks  of  the 
same  description,  one  after  the  other  without  stopping.  In  but  a 
few  seconds  half  of  the  company  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  colours 
had  disappeared  among  the  fallen.  Those  who  remained  stand- 
ing seemed  for  a  short  time  as  if  stunned.  A  few,  acting  on  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  fled  almost  unconsciously.  Among 
the  greater  part,  however,  the  fighting  Prussian  instinct  prevailed, 
impelling  the  soldiers  forward  and  never  back,  and  so  witli 
renewed  shouts  they  pressed  on.  But  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  colours  flew  upwards  again,  raised  by  hands  wearied  to 
death,  only  to  fall  again  at  once.  Three  times — four  times  the  flag 
emerged,  sinking  again  and  again,  and  each  flutter  meant  a  new 
sacrifice,  and  each  fall  the  death  of  a  hero.  Soon  there  was  no 
one  left  standing,  no  man  and  no  standard,  nothing  but  a  grey 
heap  of  bodies,  whose  limbs  palpitated  and  moved  like  some 
fabulous  sea  creature,  making  groaning,  ghostly  sounds.  Ten  or 
twelve  poor  fellows  wounded  by  stray  shots  sheltered  themselves 
in  the  sand-pit  without  weapons,  with  staring  eyes  and  distorted 
features.    That  was  all  there  was  left  of  the  Fifth  company. 

There  was  deathly  silence  in  the  sand-pit ;  the  firing  had  ceased 
for  some  minutes.  The  soldiers  looked  at  one  another,  and  at 
the  mountain  of  human  bodies  before  them  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, and  threw  doubtful  glances  at  the  handful  of  men  just 
returned,  lying  exhausted  on  tlie  ground.  Suddenly  the  Major 
called  out — 

"  The  colours  !  " 

"  The  colours  !  "  murmured  several  men,  while  others  remained 
silent. 

"  We  must  search  for  them  under  the  wounded,"  said  the  Major 
sadly. 

His  glance  strayed  right  and  left,  and  seemed  to  invite 
volunteers  among  the  twenty  or  thirty  who  were  nearest  to  him. 
'l"hc  little  band  cautiously  left  their  shelter,  and  set  diligently  to 
work  on  the  hill  of  dead  bodies.  IJut  in  spite  of  the  growing 
darkness  they  were  observed  by  the  French,  who  began  their  fire 
anew,  and  a  few  minutes  later  no  living  soul  was  left  on  the  fic|d, 
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The  Captain  and  Wilhehn  were  now  the  only  remaining  officers 
of  the  battalion.     The  former  cried — "  Who  will  volunteer?  "  and 
wns   surrounded  by  a  dozen  brave   fellows.      Wilhelm  was  not 
among  them.     He  stood  leaning  on  his  sword  against  the  half- 
fro/en  side  of  the  ])it,  observing  with  sorrowful  expression  what 
was  going  on  around  him.   The  Captain  threw  him  a  strange  look, 
in  wliich  contempt  and  reproach  were  mingled,  then  he  drew  out 
his  watch,  as  if  to  note  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  with  the 
cry  "  l"'orward  !  "  disappeared  in  the  evening  light.     He  did  not 
reach  the  spot  where  the  corpses  lay  thickest.     The  factory  went 
on  spitting   fire,  and  crashing  everything   down   over  the  heap. 
The  shots,  however,  came  more  slowly,  and  pauses  came  between 
them.     A  shriek  was  heard,  not  far  distant.     Evidently  it  was  one 
of  the  wounded  who  lay  on  the  ground.     At  the  same  time  a  form 
could  be  distinguished  raising  itself  up  and  then  sinking  again. 
Heedless  of  the  balls  which  whistled  round   his   ears,  Wilhelm 
raised  his  head  out  of  the  sand-pit  and  looked  over  the  field. 
Then  he  worked  himself  out  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  soldiers  in  the  pit  moved  away  towards  the 
wounded,  alone  and  without  hurry  or  excitement.     Over  there  on 
the  other  side  they  saw  him,  and  although  the  artillery  did  not  fire 
on  him,  he  received  a  brisk  volley  of  single  shots  without,  however, 
being  hit,  and  he  reached  the  first  group  of  wounded.     A  hasty 
glance  showed   him  only  stiffened  limbs  and   stony  faces.     He 
went   on   searching,  and  then  he  heard  close  by  him  a  feeble 
voice  saying,  "  Here  !  "  and  a  hand  was   stretched  out  to   him. 
With  one  bound  he  was  near  the  wounded  man,  and  recognized 
the  Captain. 

"Are  you  seriously  hurt?"  he  asked,  while  as  quickly  as 
possible  he  raised  the  wounded  man  on  his  shoulder,  who 
answered  almost  inaudibly — 

"  A  ball  through  the  chest,  and  one  in  my  foot.  I  am  in 
awful  pain." 

As  Wilhelm  went  slowly  back  with  his  burden,  he  looked  so 
fantastic  in  the  growing  darkness,  that  the  French  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  strange  apparition,  and  began  to  fire  afresh. 
Wilhelm,  however,  reached  the  sand-pit  safely,  where  friendly 
arms  were  stretched  out  to  help  him,  and  relieve  him  of  ihe 
Captain.     He  stayed  to  breathe  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

"If  any  one  will  come  with  me,  we  might  bring  in  one  or  two 
more  poor  devils  who  have  still  life  in  them." 

He  was  soon  surrounded  by  five  or  six  figures,  and  he  was  going 
wh\i  them  tp  search  for  wounded  in  the  rain  of  balls  >vhich  wa§ 
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falling,  when  with  a  sudden  cry  of  pain  he  sank  backwards.  A 
ball  had  struck  his  right  leg.  His  volunteers  put  him  back  into 
the  sand-pit,  and  no  one  thought  any  more  either  of  the  colours 
or  the  wounded  who  lay  out  there  under  the  fire  from  the  factory. 
At  this  moment  too  an  Adjutant  brought  the  command  to  retreat, 
which  the  remains  of  the  wearied  baitalion  slowly  began  to  obey 
under  the  command  of  a  sub-officer. 

The  Captain,  who  could  not  be  moved,  was  left  in  a  peasant's 
hut  in  the  village  of  Messigny,  but  as  Wilhelm's  injury  was  only  a 
flesh  wound,  and  he  was  merely  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
was  sent  with  the  others  to  Tonnerre,  where  he  arrived  the  next 
day,  after  a  journey  of  great  suffering. 

The  school-house  was  turned  into  an  infirmary,  many  of  the 
rooms  holding  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  beds.  Wilhelm  was 
put  into  a  little  room,  which  he  shared  with  one  French  and  two 
German  officers.  A  Sister  of  Mercy  and  a  male  volunteer  nurse 
attended  to  the  patients  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  four  neighbour- 
ing rooms,  ^\'ilhelm  exercised  the  same  influence  here  as  he  did 
everywhere,  by  the  power  of  his  pale  thin  face,  which  had  not  lost 
all  its  beauty ;  by  the  sympathetic  tones  of  his  voice,  and  above 
all  by  the  nobility  of  his  quiet,  patient  nature.  His  fellow-sufferers 
were  attracted  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  magnet.  Some  occu- 
pants of  the  room  gave  up  their  cigars  when  they  noticed  that  he 
did  not  smoke.  The  Frenchman  declared  immediately  that  he 
was  h  Prussiefi  ie  plus  charma7it  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Sister 
took  him  to  her  motherly  heart,  and  the  doctor  was  constantly  at 
his  bedside.  He  was  able  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  attention 
without  neglecting  his  duty,  as  there  were  few  very  severe  cases 
under  his  care,  and  no  new  ones  came  in — Paris  had  surrendered 
and  a  truce  was  declared. 

At  first  Wilhelm's  wound  was  very  bad.  It  had  been  carelessly 
bound  up  at  first,  and  in  the  long  journey  to  the  infirmary  had 
been  neglected,  but  owing  to  antiseptic  treatment  the  fever  soon 
abated  and  then  left  him  entirely.  He  took  such  a  particular 
fancy  to  the  doctor,  that  after  a  lew  days  they  were  like  old 
friends,  and  knew  everything  about  each  other. 

Doctor  Sclirotter  was  an  unusual  tyjjc,  both  in  ajipearancc  and 
character.  Of  middle  heiL^ht,  extraordinarily  broad  shouldered, 
and  with  large  strong  hands  and  feet,  he  gave  the  impression  of 
having  been  intended  for  a  giant,  whose  growth  had  stojipcd 
before  reaching  its  fulfilment.  The  powerful,  nobly-formed  liead 
was  rather  bent,  as  if  it  bore  some  heavy  burden.  His  light  hair, 
pot  very  ihitk,  and  slightly  grey  on  the  temples,  grew  together  in 
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a  tuft  over  the  liij^h  forehead.  The  closely-cropped  beard  left  his 
chill  free,  and  the  fine  moustache  showed  a  mouth  with  a  rather 
satirical  curve  and  closely  comi)ressed  lips.  A  strong  acpiiline  nose 
and  narrow  bright  blue  eyes  completed  a  physiognomy  indicating 
great  reserve  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  melancholy.  It  is  no 
advantage  to  a  man  to  possess  a  Sphinx-like  head.  The  pretty 
fiices  apparently  full  of  secrets  offer  easy  deceptions,  and  one 
expects  that  the  mouth  when  open  will  reveal  all  that  the  eyes 
seem  to  mean.  One  is  half  angry  and  half  inclined  to  laugh 
when  one  discovers  that  the  face  of  the  Sphinx  has  quite  an  every- 
day meaning,  and  utters  only  commonplaces.  But  with  Doctor 
Schrijtter  one  had  no  such  deception.  He  spoke  quite  simply, 
and  when  he  closed  his  lips,  he  left  in  the  minds  of  his  listeners 
a  hundred  thoughts  which  his  words  had  conveyed. 

He  was  born  in  Breslau,  had  studied  in  Berlin,  and  had  started 
a  practice  there  when  his  student  days  were  over.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  '48  came,  and  he  at  once  threw  himself  head  over  ears 
into  it.  He  fought  at  the  barricades,  took  part  in  the  storming 
of  the  Arsenal,  became  a  celebrated  platform  orator,  and 
relieved  a  great  deal  of  distress  during  the  reactionary  policy 
wiiich  followed,  leaving  soon  afterwards,  however,  to  travel  abroad. 
He  went  to  London  almost  penniless,  and  at  first,  through  his 
ignorance  of  the  language,  he  was  barely  able  to  maintain  him- 
self, but  he  soon  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  appointment 
in  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  spring  of  1850  he  went  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  helped  to  manage  the  School  of  Medicine, 
and  some  years  later  was  sent  to  Lahore,  where  he  also  established 
a  medical  school.  After  twenty  years'  service  he  was  discharged 
with  a  considerable  pension.  His  return  to  Europe  falling  in 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  voluntary 
services  to  the  army  as  surgeon.  Owing  to  temperate  habits  and 
a  strong  physique,  he  had  kept  in  good  health,  and  no  one  would 
have  dreamt  that  this  strong,  fifty-year-old  man  had  passed  so 
many  years  in  an  enervating  tropical  climate.  The  only  signs  it 
had  left  on  his  face  were  the  dark,  yellowish  colour  of  his  skin, 
and  the  habit  of  keeping  the  eyes  half  closed.  The  long  years  in 
India  had  also  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  character,  and 
many  things  about  him  would  have  appeared  strange  and  odd  in 
a  European.  They  amounted  to  sheer  contradictions,  but  their 
explanation  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  environment  of  his  life. 
Physically  he  was  still  young,  but  his  mind  seemed  very  old,  and 
had  that  appearance  of  dwelling  quietly  apart,  which  is  the 
privilege  of  wise  minds  who  have  done  with  life,  and  who  lool^ 
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on  at  the  close  of  the  comedy  free  from  illusions.  His  eyes 
often  flashed  with  enthusiasm,  but  his  speech  was  always  gentle 
and  quiet.  In  his  relations  with  other  men  he  had  the  decided 
manner  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  command,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  kindness  of  a  patriarch  for  his  children.  He  was  a 
moderate  sceptic,  nevertheless  he  combined  with  it  a  mysticism 
which  a  superticial  judge  might  have  denounced  as  superstition. 
He  believed,  for  instance,  that  many  persons  had  power  over  wild 
animals  ;  that  they  could  raise  themselves  into  the  air ;  that  they 
could  interrupt  the  duration  of  their  lives  for  months,  or  even  for 
years,  and  then  resume  it  again  ;  that  they  could  read  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  communicate  without  help  the  speech  of  others 
over  unlimited  distances.  All  these  things  he  averred  he  had 
himself  seen,  and  if  people  asked  him  how  they  were  possible,  he 
answered  simpl)^  "  I  can  no  more  explain  these  phenomena  than 
I  can  explain  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  transformation  of  a 
caterpillar  into  a  moth.  The  first  principles  of  everything  are 
inexplicable.  The  difference  in  our  surroundings  is  only  that 
some  things  are  frequently  observed,  and  others  only  seldom." 

His    philosophy,  which   he    had   learnt   from    the    Brahmins, 
attracted   Wilhelm   greatly ;  it  made    many  things  clear  to  him 
which   he  himself  had  vaguely  felt  possible  ever  since  he   had 
learnt  to  think.     "  The  phenomenon  of  things  on  this  earth,"  said 
Dr.  Schrotter,  "  is  a  riddle  which  we  try  to  read  in  vain.     We  are 
borne  away    by  a   flood,  whose    source   and  whose    mouth    are 
equally  hidden  from  us.     It  is  of  no  avail  when  we  anxiously  cry, 
'  Whence  have  we  come,  and  whither  are  we  going? '     The  wisest 
course  for  us  is  to  lie  quietly  by  the  banks  and  let  ourselves  drift 
— the  blue  sky  above  us,  and  the  breaking  of  the  waves  beneath 
us.     From  time  to  time  we  come  to  some  fragrant  lotus-llower, 
which  we  may  gather."     And  when  Wilhelm  complained  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  world  is  so  egoistic,  Dr.  Schrotter  answered, 
"Egoism  is  a  word.     It  depends  on  what  meaning  is  attached 
to  it.     Every  living  being  strives  after  something  he  calls  happi- 
ness, and   all   happiness   is    only  a  spur  goading  us   on  to  tiie 
search.       It    belongs    to    the    peculiar    organism    of  a   healthy 
being  that  he   should   be  moved  by  symi)athy.     He  cannot  be 
hai)[)y  if  he  sees  others  suffering.     The  more  highly  developed  a 
human  being  is  the  deeper  is  tliis  feeling,  and  the  mere  idea  of 
the  suffering  of  others  precludes  happiness.     The  egoism  of  man- 
kind is  seen  in  this ;  he  searches  for  the  suffering  of  others,  and 
tries  to  alleviate  it,  and  in  the  combat  with  pain  he  ensures  his 
own  hai)pincss.     A  Catholic  would  say  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  or 
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St.  Charles  Borroaico,  '  He  was  a  great  saint.'  I  would  say, 
*  He  was  a  great  egoist.'  Let  us  render  love  to  those  who  are 
swimming  with  us  down  the  stream  of  life,  and  without  pricking 
of  conscience  take  joy  in  being  egoists." 

Wilhclm  was  never  tired  of  talking  about  the  wonderland  of  the 
rising  sun,  of  its  gentle  people  and  their  wisdom,  and  Dr.  Schrdtter 
willingly  told  him  about  his  manner  of  life  and  experience  there.  So 
the  peaceful  days  went  by  in  the  quiet  school-house  at  Tonnerre, 
the  monotony  being  pleasantly  relieved  by  visits  from  comrades, 
and  letters  from  Paul  Haber  and  the  EUrichs.  Paul  was  going 
on  very  well.  He  was  at  Versailles,  making  accjuaintances  with 
celebrated  people,  and  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  that, 
in  spite  of  the  truce,  he  had  no  leave  of  absence  to  come  and  see 
his  friend.  Frau  Elliich  complained  of  the  irregularity  of  their 
correspondence  during  the  war.  Loulou  wrote  lively  letters  full 
of  spirit  and  feeling.  She  had  been  frightened  to  hear  of  his 
wound,  but  his  convalescence  had  made  her  happy  again.  She 
hoped  that  it  would  not  leave  him  with  a  stiff  leg,  but  even  if  it 
did  it  would  not  matter  so  much,  as  he  neither  danced  noi 
skated.  What  a  dreary  winter  they  were  having  in  Berlin  !  No 
balls,  no  parties,  nothing  but  lint-picking,  and  their  only  dissipa- 
tion the  arrival  of  the  wounded  and  the  prisoners  at  the  railway 
station.  And  that  was  quite  spoilt  by  the  abominable  newspaper 
articles  on  the  subject — presuming  to  criticize  ladies  because  they 
were  rather  friendly  to  the  French  officers  !  The  French,  whom  one 
had  known  so  well  in  Switzerland,  must  be  of  some  worth,  and  it 
was  the  woman's  part  to  be  kind  to  the  wounded  enemy,  and  to 
intercede  for  human  beings  even  in  war,  while  the  men  defended 
them  by  their  courage  and  strength.  Some  of  these  Frenchmen 
were  charming,  so  witty,  polite,  and  chivalrous,  that  one  could 
almost  forgive  them  had  they  conquered  us.  One's  friends  were 
suffering  so  much — one  heard  such  dreadful  things.  Herr  von 
Pechlar  had  escaped  without  a  hair  being  injured,  and  he  already 
had  an  Iron  Cross  of  the  first  class  I  Slie  hoped  that  Wilhelm 
would  soon  get  one  too. 

Up  till  now  Wilhclm  had  not  been  able  to  answer  this  question 
decidedly.  One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  February,  as  he  was 
limping  about  the  room  on  a  stick,  the  Adjutant  came  in  and 
said — 

"  I  have  brought  you  good  news.  You  have  won  the  Iron 
Cross."  As  Wilhelm  did  not  immediately  answer  he  went  on — 
"  Your  Captain  has  the  first  class.  He  is  now  out  of  danger.  He 
has  naturally  surpassed  you.     I  may  tell  you  between  ourselves 
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that  it  did  not  seem  quite  the  thing,  your  being  so  cool  about  the 
colours ;  but  the  way  in  which  you  fetched  the  Captain  out  was 
ripping.  Don't  be  offended  if  1  ask  you  why  you  exposed  your- 
self for  the  Captain  when  you  refused  for  the  flag  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  at  all.  Tlie  Captain  is  a  living  man, 
and  the  flag  only  a  symbol.  A  symbol  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  worth  as  much  as  a  man." 

The  Adjutant  stared  at  him,  and  he  repeated  confusedly — 

"  A  symbol  !  " 

Wilhelm  said  nothing  in  explanation,  but  went  on — 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  not  asked  before  I  was  proposed 
•for  the  Iron  Cross.     I  cannot  accept  it." 

"  Not  take  it  ?     You  can't  really  mean  that  I  " 

"  Yes,  1  do.  In  trying  to  fulfil  my  duties  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  I  cannot  hang  a  sign  of  my  bravery  on  me  for  all  passers- 
by  to  see.' 

"  You  speak  like  a  tragedy,  my  dear  Herr  Eynhardt,"  said  the 
Adjutant.  "  But  just  as  you  like.  You  can  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  done  something  unique.  It  is  hardly  a  usual  thing  to 
refuse  the  Iron  Cross." 

As  he  went  out  with  a  distant  bow,  Dr.  Schrotter  came  in,  and 
said,  smiling — 

"  What  the  Adjutant  said  about  the  tragedy  is  very  true.  Decor- 
ation appears  very  theatrical  to  me,  but  you  might  take  it  quietly 
and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  I  have  got  quite  a  collection  of  such 
things  which  I  never  wear." 

"  But  do  you  blame  the  men  who  despise  these  outward  forms 
in  order  to  give  an  example  to  others  ? " 

"  My  friend,  when  one  is  young  one  hopes  to  guide  others,  as 
o:ie  grows  older  one  grows  more  modest." 

This  objection  struck  Wilhelm,  and  he  grew  confused.  Dr. 
Schrotter  laid  his  hand  quietly  on  his  shoulder,  and  said — ■ 

"  That  does  not  matter.  \Vc  really  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
difference  is  only  that  you  are  five-and-twenty  and  I  am  filly." 

As  Wilhelm  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  Schrotter  went  on — 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  symbols.  Theoretically 
you  arc  right,  but  life  j)ractically  does  not  permit  of  your  views, 
i'^erything  which  you  see  and  do  is  a  symbol,  and  where  are  you 
to  draw  the  line?  The  flag  is  one,  but  without  doubt  the  battle 
is  one  too.  1  believe,  in  spite  of  the  historian  who  is  wise  after 
the  event,  that  the  so-callud  decisive  battles  do  not  decide  anything, 
and  that  it  is  the  accidental  events  which  have  the  permanent 
iniltuncc   on    the    destiny  of  peoples.      Neither   Marathon    nor 
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Cannre  kept  the  Greeks  or  Carthaginians  from  destruction  ;  all 
the  Roman  conquests  did  not  prevent  the  Teutonic  race  from 
overrunning  the  world  ;  all  the  Crusader  conquests  of  Jerusalem 
did  nut  maintain  Christianity,  or  Napoleon's  victories  the  llrst 
French  Empire  ;  nor  did  the  defeats  sustained  by  the  Russians  in 
the  Crimea  influence  their  development.  And  finally,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  luiropc  to-day  would  not  be  materially  ditferent,  even 
if  all  the  decisive  victories  of  her  people  could  be  changed  into 
defeats,  and  their  defeats  into  victories.  So  you  see  that  a  battle 
is  a  symbol  of  the  momentary  capabilities  of  a  people,  and  a  very 
useless  symbol,  because  it  tells  nothing  of  the  immediate  future, 
and  yet  you  will  sacrifice  your  life  for  this  symbol,  and  not  for 
another !     It  is  not  logical." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  and  our  actions  in  cases  like 
this  are  not  guided  by  logic.  But  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  if 
everything  else  is  a  symbol,  a  man's  life  is  not.  It  is  what  it 
appears  to  be;  it  signifies  just  itself." 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  said  Schrotter  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  although  I  understand  the  doubt  implied  in  your  ques- 
tion. A  living  man  is  to  me  a  secret,  which  I  respect  with 
timidity  and  reverence — who  can  tell  his  previous  history,  what 
things  he  does,  what  truths  he  believes  in,  what  happiness  he  is 
giving  to  others  ?  Therefore  when  I  see  him  in  danger  I  willingly 
risk  my  life  to  save  his.  I  know  myself,  and  I  estimate  my  value 
as  a  trifling  thing." 

Schrotter  shook  his  head. 

"  If  that  were  right,  an  adult  must  in  all  cases  give  his  life  to 
save  a  child,  because  he  might  grow  to  be  a  Newton,  or  a  Goethe, 
and  above  all,  because  the  child  is  the  future,  and  that  must 
always  take  precedence  of  the  past  and  the  present.  But  to  a 
mature  man  that  is  not  practicable.  There  are  no  more  secrets. 
Mankind  knows  that  the  probable  is  planted  within  his  own  being. 
Do  not  seek  to  find  additional  reasons  for  a  fact  which  has  already 
sprung  up  from  unknown  forces.  It  was  sympathy  which  impelled 
you,  the  natural  feefing  for  a  fellow-creature.  And  that  is  right 
and  natural." 

Wilhelm  looked  at  Schrotter  gratefully  as  he  affectionately 
grasped  his  hand. 


CHAPTER   IV 

IT   WAS    NOT   TO    BE 

The  sun  streamed  down  on  Berlin  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
all  the  life  of  the  town  gathered  in  a  confused,  restless  throng  in 
Unter  den  Linden;  but  the  bustle  on  this  hot  summer  day,  June 
i6th,  1871,  had  quite  a  different  character  from  that  of  eleven 
months  b-jfore.  And  if  any  one  could  have  listened  to  it  all  with 
closed  eyes,  he  might  have  distinguished  a  joyful  excitement  in 
the  air,  in  the  laughing  of  children  and  girls,  in  the  lively  gossip 
of  the  men  ;  and  from  all  these  sounds  of  joy  and  chatter  he  might 
have  detected  tlie  signs  that  overstrained  nerves  were  now  relaxed 
after  long  hours  of  weary  suspense.  What  hundreds  of  thousands 
had  wished  and  hoped  for  on  that  Friday  in  July  had  now  come 
to  its  glorious  fulfilment,  and  Berlin,  as  the  proud  capital  of  a 
newly-established  empire,  was  giving  a  welcome  home  to  the 
army.  They  had  at  last  found  the  answer  to  Arndt's  ill-natured 
question  about  the  German  Fatherland,  and  had  set  the  great 
(Charles's  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  their  bold  Hohcnzollern 
king. 

On  one  of  the  raised  platforms  near  the  Brandenburger  Thor 
were  Wilhelm  and  Dr.  Schrutter.  The  former  had  renounced  the 
privilege  which  belonged  to  him,  as  officer  in  the  Reserves,  and 
moreover,  as  an  example,  had  not  claimed  his  position  among 
those  who  were  wounded  in  the  war,  still  however  wearing  his 
uniform.  Had  he  consulted  his  own  inclinations,  he  would  not 
have  come  to  see  this  triumphant  entrance,  as  he  took  very  little 
pleasure  in  the  noisy  enthusiasm  of  crowds.  A  great  deal  of 
actual  vulgarity  is  always  exhiljited  on  these  occasions,  mingled 
with  some  real  nobility  of  feeling.  Counter  jumpers  and  work- 
girls  secure  comfortable  positions  from  which  to  sec  the  pro- 
cessions, groups  of  calculating  sho])kecpers  with  advertisements 
of   pictures   and    medals    of   li.iteful    ugliness    speculate    on    the 
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generosity  of  tlie  crowd,  and  otlicrs  pusli  willi  all  the  force  of  their 
bodily  weight  to  obtain  and  keep  the  front  places  for  themselves. 
Frau  I'^llrich  had  sent  AVilhelm  two  tickets,  hoping  that  he  would 
make  use  of  them.  Dr.  Schrotter  wished  to  see  the  spectacle,  so 
^\■ilhelm  asked  his  new  friend  to  go  with  him. 

Near  where  they  sat  was  the  platform  for  the  ladies  who  were 
to  crown  the  victors  with  wreaths.  Among  them  was  Loulou. 
All  the  emotions  and  force  of  character  of  which  she  was  capable 
had  been  brought  out  by  her  position.  Through  the  influence 
of  her  father,  who  in  all  the  difficult  and  responsible  business  of 
the  French  indemnity  had  found  time  to  intercede  for  his  little 
daughter  w^ith  the  burgomasters  and  magistrates,  Loulou's  dream 
was  realized;  a  dream  which  all  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  best 
society  in  Berlin  had  also  shared  during  the  last  week.  Her 
enrolment  in  this  troop  of  beauties  was  regarded  by  her  less 
successful  friends  with  envy,  but  the  vexation  of  disapjjointed 
rivals  was  naturally  the  sweetest  part  of  her  triumph. 

The  young  girls  were  dressed  all  alike  in  medieval  dresses  like 
the  well-known  pictures  of  Gretchen  in  Faust,  with  long  plaits  of 
hair,  puffed  and  slashed  sleeves,  and  senseless  and  theatrical- 
looking  little  hanging  pockets.  AH  were  nevertheless  conscious 
of  the  propriety  of  their  appearance,  and  felt  quite  heroic.  It 
really  was  heroic  to  sit  there  hour  after  hour  in  the  burning  sun 
bareheaded,  until  all  were  gathered  into  one  great  picture,  and  a 
documentary  proof  could  be  handed  down  to  their  grandchildren 
in  the  shape  of  a  large-sized  photograph,  showing  that  their  grand- 
mothers had  been  chosen  as  the  official  beauties  of  Berlin  in  the 
year  187 1.  The  satisfaction  of  vanity,  involving  such  a  sacrifice, 
almost  deserves  admiration. 

It  was  nearly  midday  when  a  sudden  stir  took  place  in  the 
crowd.  Every  one  on  the  platforms  sprang  up  and  began  to  wave 
hats  and  handkerchiefs.  In  the  windows,  on  the  roofs,  in  the 
spaces  between  the  platforms,  wherever  men  could  be  packed, 
suddenly  all  the  heads  turned  to  one  side,  just  as  a  field  of  corn 
bends  before  a  breeze.  Then  uprose  a  roar  of  shouts  and  cheers, 
deafening  and  almost  stunning  in  intensity.  It  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  distinguish  tone,  but  only  a  tumult,  such  as  a 
diver  in  deep  water  might  hear  of  the  surface  waves  above  him. 
The  senses  were  bemused  by  the  continual  succession  of  heads 
set  close  together  like  a  mosaic,  and  covering  the  whole  surface 
of  the  great  street,  and  by  the  roar  which  went  up,  cheering  every- 
thing which  made  its  appearance ;  whether  it  were  the  struggling 
activity  of  the  crowd  moving  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  the  sudden 
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fall  of  foolhardy  boys  who  had  climbed  into  trees  or  up  lamp- 
posts, or  the  short  and  sharp  fights  which  went  on  between 
spectators  for  the  best  places,  nothing  escaped  recognition. 

Now  between  the  firing  of  cannons  was  heard  a  more  distant 
sound  of  a  warlike  fanfare  of  trumpets,  and  between  the  pillars  of 
the  central  Brandenburg  Gateway  came  the  Field-Marshal  \\'rangel, 
recognizing  all  the  arrangements  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  with 
a  radiantly  happy  expression  on  his  withered  face,  as  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  burst  upon  him,  though  he  had  demanded 
no  part  of  the  triumph  for  himself  A  group  of  generals  followed 
him  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  decorated  with  shining  medals  and 
stars ;  all  bore  famous  names,  attracting  the  keenest  interest  and 
centring  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd.  Endless  and  numberless 
seemed  the  ever-changing  and  richly-coloured  procession — Moltke, 
Bismarck,  and  Roon  side  by  side,  all  statuesque  figures,  their  eyes 
with  stately  indifference  glancing  at  the  rejoicing  people.  They 
seemed  in  the  midst  of  this  stormy  wave  of  excitement  like  stern, 
immovable  rocks,  standing  firm  and  high  above  the  breaking  surf 
at  their  feet.  Many  people  had  at  the  sight  of  them  an  intuitive 
feeling  that  they  were  not  mortal  men,  but  rather  mystical  embotli- 
nients  of  the  power  of  nature,  just  as  the  gods  of  the  sun,  the  sea, 
and  the  storm  were  the  conceptions  of  the  old  religions.  They 
passed  on,  and  at  a  short  interval  behind  them  came  the  Emperor 
\\'ilhelm.  His  supreme  importance  was  emphasized  by  the  space 
left  before  and  after  him.  Wreaths  covered  his  purple  saddle, 
flowers  drooped  over  the  glossy  skin  of  his  high-slejiiMiig  charger, 
his  helmeted  head  and  his  gloved  hand  saluted  and  bowed,  and 
on  his  face  shone  a  mingled  expression  of  gratitude  and  emotion, 
whicli  after  the  hard,  cold  bearing  of  his  fellow-workers  was  doubly 
im[)ressivc  and  affecting.  Manifestly  this  con([ueror  was  not  like 
liis  Roman  prototype  who  had  the  wortis,  "Think  of  death,'' 
whispered  in  his  ear,  while  he  tolerated  the  idolization  of  ihe 
people. 

The  monarch  had  to  hear  long  speeches  from  the  oflicials  and 
verses  from  the  trembling  lii)S  of  the  young  girls  who  surrounded 
him  before  he  could  ride  further.  The  train  of  individual  heroes 
ended  with  him.  The  principle  of  massing  together  was  now  the 
order,  in  which  individuality  is  no  longer  recognized. 

Battalion  after  battalion  and  scjuadron  after  s(|uadron  in  endless 
lines  passed  by,  until  the  tired  eyes  of  the  spectators  could  hardly 
after  a  time  distinguish  whether  the  lines  were  still  moving,  or 
had  come  to  a  standstill.  The  helmets  and  weapons  of  the 
soldiers  were  garlanded  with  flowers  and  foliage,  the  horses'  legs 
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were  twined  with  wicnths,  and  their  feet  trod  on  a  mass  of  tramjjlcd 
flowers  an(.l  leaves.  The  strength  of  the  Gorman  army  seemed  to 
be  decked  and  curled  out  of  it;  the  lines  of  marching  soldiers  had 
women's  faces:  here  and  there  a  man  had  a  patriotic  admirer  on  his 
arm,  who  let  it  be  seen  that  she  had  taken  possession  of  his 
weapon  and  carried  it  for  him.  The  ofhcers,  as  much  bedecked 
as  their  men,  managed  nevertheless  to  preserve  their  dignity. 

The  crowd  was  gradually  becoming  stupefied  by  the  spectacle, 
throats  were  sore  with  shouting  and  cheering,  and  the  oppressive 
heat  took  the  freshness  out  of  the  people's  enthusiasm.  Once 
more,  however,  they  broke  out  again,  just  as  when  the  Emperor 
and  his  paladins  appeared,  and  this  was  when  the  French  field- 
trophies  were  carried  past.  Eighty-one  standards  and  flags  were 
there,  from  the  battle-fields  of  Russia,  Italy,  and  Mexico,  soaked 
through  with  men's  blood,  gloriously  decomposed,  torn,  blackened 
with  powder,  and  riddled  with  bullets.  Now  the  strong  arms  of 
German  non-commissioned  officers  carried  them  in  the  sultry  heat 
of  the  midsummer  afternoon,  these  miserable  remnants  hanging 
heavy  and  limp  without  a  flutter,  without  a  spark  of  trembling  life 
in  the  silken  folds;  they  looked  like  imprisoned  kings,  who  with 
heads  bowed  down,  and  despair  in  their  eyes,  walked  in  chains 
behind  the  triumphant  Roman  chariots. 

"  Look,"  said  Dr.  Schrotter  to  Wilhelm,  when  a  short  pause 
came  in  the  shouting,  and  in  the  rain  of  wreaths  and  flowers — • 
"  Look  what  makes  the  deepest  impression  on  the  people,  next 
to  the  great  representative  figures.  There  is  the  symbol  which 
you  despised." 

"What  does  that  prove?"  answered  Wilhelm.  "I  never 
doubted  that  the  crowd  was  roused  by  ai)pearances,  and  not  by 
the  reason  of  things.  The  ideal  residls  of  victory  one  cannot  see 
widi  one's  eyes  or  applaud  with  one's  hands,  but  a  dismantled 
banner  one  can." 

"  Tliat  does  not  explain  everything.  Atavism  comes  into  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  towns  in  ancient  times  used  to  rejoice  and 
cheer  in  the  same  way,  when  their  victorious  troops  brought  home 
the  tutelary  gods  of  their  enemies.  It  is  the  same  idea,  the  same 
superstition,  after  an  interval  of  three  thousand  years." 

"  Yes,  it  is  curious.  I  was  thinking  the  whole  time  that  one 
had  a  picture  of  ancient  civilization  before  one.  The  wreaths  of 
flowers,  these  swaggering  figures  with  their  trophies  of  war,  this 
gay  crowd,  distributing  food  and  drink,  these  young  girls  with 
their  crowns,  is  it  not  all  exactly  the  manner  in  which  ihe  people 
of  the  Stone  Age  or  the  savages  of  to-day  would  feast  their  heroes? 
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Cannot  one  understand  in  this  that  at  the  beginning  of  civih'zation 
war  was  the  highest  object  in  state  and  society,  an  opportunity  of 
enrichment  by  booty,  and  a  festival  for  youth?  Now-a-days  we 
ought  to  have  got  far  enough  to  see  in  war  only  a  weary  fulfilling 
of  duty,  a  barbarous  waste  of  labour,  of  which  we  are  inwardly 
ashamed  ;  and  we  should  keep  away  from  this  noisy  festival  as 
from  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  which  may  be  necessary,  but  is 
painful  to  witness.  The  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization 
is  frightfully  slow." 

*'  It  is  true ;  we  are  still  carrying  ancient  barbarism  round  our 
necks,  and  without  a  great  deal  of  rubbing  you  will  easily  find 
the  primitive  savage  under  the  skin  of  our  dear  contemporaries 
who  are  able  to  construe  Latin  beautifully.  And  these  are  not 
the  only  gloomy  thoughts  which  this  spectacle  gives  me.  Look 
there !  over  yonder  at  the  other  end  of  the  street  they  are  unveil- 
ing a  monument  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IIL,  and  the  festival  of 
victory  is  spoiled  by  homage  p.iid  to  a  despot  who  during  twenty- 
seven  years  never  redeemed  his  pledge  to  give  the  people  a  con- 
stitution. I  am  forty-eight  years  old,  and  yet  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  youthful  ideas.  My  generation  looked  forward  to  a  united  as 
well  as  to  a  free  Germany,  and  hoped  that  unity  would  not  come 
out  of  a  war,  but  rather  from  the  freewill  of  the  German  people. 
It  is  now  with  us  through  other  means,  but  I  fear  not  better  ones. 
The  aristocracy  and  the  Church  will  assert  themselves  again,  and 
tlie  military  system  will  lay  its  iron  hand  over  the  life  of  the  whole 
nation.  People  say  already  that  it  is  the  ofticer  and  not  the 
school  master  who  has  made  (iermany  great.  These  changes  put 
my  thoughts  in  a  ferment.  One  has  yet  to  sec  whether  such  a 
society  of  officers  can  produce  a  people,  and  if  its  thinkers  and 
teachers  could  not  lead  it  to  a  richer  cultivation,  and  its  poets  to 
a  higlier  ideal  of  duty.  T  am  afraid,  my  friend,  that  the  higher 
souls  in  our  new  empire  will  not  find  tliis  an  easy  time." 

"And  yet  you  left  your  dreaming  in  India  to  come  home  to 
discomfort,"  said  Wilhelm. 

"  My  longing  for  Germany  never  left  me  all  the  twenty  years  I 
was  there.  And  then  I  confess  that  I  secretly  rei)roached  myself 
for  going  away.  It  is  comfortable  to  turn  one's  back  on  the 
l-atherland,  and  to  find  more  agreeable  conditions  in  a  foreign 
country.  But  afterwards  one  tells  oneself  that  only  egoists  leave 
their  own  people  fighting  against  darkness  and  oppression,  and 
tint  one  has  no  right  to  play  the  traitor  to  home  and  belongings, 
while  tliose  left  behind  are  striving  bitterly  to  belter  their 
condition." 
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The  procession  of  troops  was  still  passing,  but  the  young  girls 
had  already  left  their  posts ;  the  stands  were  beginning  to  empty, 
and  Wilhclm  and  Dr.  Schrotter  tried  to  break  through  the  crowd 
and  go  homewards.  After  a  short  silence  Schrotter  again  went 
on — 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  said;  "in  spite  of  thinking  this 
Iriimiphal  procession  barbaric,  and  my  ideal  being  different  from 
that  of  most  people,  I  was  deeply  moved  to-day  with  sympathy 
and  admiration.  This  generation  has  achieved  something  colossal. 
My  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  I  sec  these  men.  For  six  or  seven 
yoars  they  have  shed  their  blood  in  these  wars  without  a  murmur, 
they  have  fought  in  a  hundred  battles  without  taking  breath,  they 
have  neither  counted  the  cost  nor  spared  their  labour,  and  one 
feels  astounded  at  living  amid  such  heroes,  who  seem  to  belong 
to  a  fairy  tale.  This  generation  has  done  more  than  its  duty,  and 
if  now  it  is  weary  and  will  rest  for  thirty  years  in  peace,  surely  no 
one  can  reproach  it." 

Schrotter  spoke  with  emotion,  and  Wilhelm,  who  would  not 
grieve  his  friend  by  a  contradiction,  repressed  a  retaliation  which 
rose  to  his  lips,  and  silently  took  leave  of  him. 

The  life  of  the  community,  as  of  single  individuals,  went  back 
gradually  into  its  old  channels,  and  so  it  did  with  Dr.  Schrotter. 
lie  had  lived  hitherto  in  an  old-fashioned  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  now,  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  Wilhelm,  he  rented  a  house 
in  the  Mittelstrasse.  He  established  a  private  hospital  in  the 
old  Schonhauserstrasse,  in  the  midst  of  artisans  and  very  poor 
people,  and  there  he  spent  daily  many  hours,  treating  for  charity 
all  those  who  came  to  him  for  help.  He  soon  had  a  larger 
attendance  than  was  comfortable,  and  had  to  extend  the  work, 
without  which  he  could  not  have  lived.  He  found  endless 
opportunities  of  relieving  misery  and  distress  in  this  poor  quarter 
ot  the  town,  and  as  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  independent  of  his 
own  creature  comforts,  he  could  put  his  philosophy  of  compassion 
into  practice  to  his  heart's  content.  Wilhelm  took  up  his  work 
again  at  the  Laboratory,  and  also  resumed  his  visits  to  the 
Lilrichs,  but  it  was  with  an  increasing  discomfort.  The  Council- 
lor, who  had  been  distinguished  for  his  services  in  the 
financial  transactions  with  tiie  French  Government,  had  heard 
the  story  of  the  refusal  of  the  Iron  Cross.  He  thought  it  very 
ridiculous,  and  his  early  friendship  for  ^\'ilhelm  became  markedly 
cooler.  Even  Frau  Kllrich's  motherly  feeling  for  him  received 
a  check,  and  modesty  and  shyness  no  longer  seemed  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  unaccountable  delay  in  his  love-making.     Only 
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LouloLi  was  apparently  the  same  whenever  he  came,  ahvays  lively 
and  friendly,  but  when  he  left  she  was  affectionate  without  any 
display  of  emotion,  grateful  for  tender  glances,  not  withholding 
quiet  kisses,  but  not  offering  them — her  calm  manner  almost 
mysterious,  as  if  love  were  simply  something  superficial  and  of 
small  import.  Wilhelm  could  no  longer  deny  that  his  first  love, 
which  had  stirred  his  being  to  the  depths,  was  a  mistake,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  definitely  end  the  existing  conditions. 
Hundreds  of  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying  to  Loulou  that 
he  did  not  think  the  tie  between  them  would  secure  their  happi- 
ness, and  offering  her  her  freedom,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  his 
courage  would  fail  him.  If  people  were  present  he  was  confused; 
if  they  were  alone,  her  personal  appearance  had  the  same  charm 
for  him,  or  rather  it  awoke  in  him  the  remembrance  of  the  delight 
and  enthusiasm  he  had  felt  in  the  past,  and  prevented  him  taking 
a  step  towards  what  would  do  grievous  injury  to  her  girlish  vanity, 
if  nothing  more. 

Would  this  suspense  and  these  fears,  which  made  him  so 
restless  and  unhappy,  always  last?  He  might  write  a  letter  to 
Loulou,  as  he  was  unable  to  say  what  he  wished  to  in  the  light 
of  her  beautiful  brown  eyes.  Then  he  threw  this  idea  aside  as 
unworthy  of  consideration ;  he  could  not  simply  dismiss  a  girl 
whom  he  loved  by  means  of  the  post.  The  simple  thing  to  do 
seemed  to  wait,  until,  on  the  other  side,  they  should  grow  dis- 
gusted with  him,  and  would  tell  him  to  go.  This  agreed  with  his 
passive  character,  which  was  timidly  inclined  to  draw  back  before 
the  rushing  current  of  events,  and  preferred  to  be  carried  along  by 
them,  just  as  a  willow  leaf  is  borne  along  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream.  'Wilhelm  could  not  help  noticing  that  Hcrr  von  Pechlar 
was  now  a  favourite  guest  at  the  KUrichs',  that  he  made  himself 
very  fussy  about  both  mother  and  daughter,  and  that  he  had  a 
very  impertinent  and  slightly  triumphant  air  when  he  met  him. 
He  would  only  have  to  leave  the  coast  clear  for  Pechlar  and  all 
would  be  at  an  end. 

Paul  Haber,  who  was  in  Berlin  again,  and  paying  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  Friiulein  Marker,  was  grieved  and  really  angry  at  the 
turn  his  friend's  romance  had  taken.  He  knew  through  J-'niulein 
Marker  how  Ilcrr  von  Pechlar  was  trying  to  suppkmt  Wilhelm, 
and  that  he  took  every  opportunity  of  making  abominably  false 
representations  about  him.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  foolish 
loitering  about.  It  was  unjiardonable  to  let  the  golden  bird  lly 
away  so  easily.  Once  open  the  hand,  and  she  might  be  off.  If 
Fruuicin  EUrich  was  beginning  to  Ihrt  with   I'echlar,  it  was  ([uite 
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excusable,  as  Wilhelm's  coolness  might  well  drive  her  to  it.  l>ut 
if  he  stuck  to  his  absurd  wliim,  that  she  was  too  superficial  for 
l,ini  ! — as  if  every  girl  were  not  superficial,  and  as  if  a  man 
cannot  educate  her  to  whatever  level  he  pleases — then  in  Heaven's 
name  let  him  make  an  end  of  it  all,  or  the  affair  would  become 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  But  other  considerations  had  weight 
with  Wilhclm. 

Through  Paul  and  the  officers  of  his  acquaintance  he  heard 
very  unfavourable  things  of  Pechlar.  He  was  only  moderately 
well  off,  and  had  more  debts  than  hairs  on  his  head ;  perhaps  for 
a  son-in-law  of  Herr  Ellrich's  that  was  a  venial  offence.  He  was 
also  a  common  libertine,  wliose  excesses  were  more  like  those  of 
a  pork-butcher  than  of  a  cultivated  man.  His  companions  were 
not  disinclined  for  little  amorous  adventures — a  joke  with  a  pretty 
sempstress  or  restaurant  waitress  were  their  capital  offences.  But 
the  manner  in  which  Pechlar  carried  on  his  amours  was  such  as 
did  not  commend  itself  to  cither  the  easy-going  or  cautious  among 
the  officers. 

Wilhelm  clearly  saw  that  Pechlar  did  not  love  Loulou, — he 
was  probably  incapable  of  loving,  and  only  wanted  her  dowry. 
Without  a  thought  of  jealousy,  and  out  of  compassion  for  an 
inexperienced  and  guileless  creature  who  was  dear  to  him,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  her  before  she  sullied  herself  by 
becoming  bound  to  such  a  man.  To  save  Loulou  he  at  last  took 
the  step,  which  no  respect  for  his  own  peace  or  honour  had  allowed 
him  to  take  before. 

He  went  to  the  Ellrichs'  house  the  next  day  at  the  unusually 
early  hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  and  asking  for  the  young  lady,  he 
was  shown  into  the  little  blue  boudoir,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
Loulou  alone.  But  he  was  painfully  surprised.  Herr  von  Pechlar 
sat  there,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  with 
Loulou.  She  smiled  at  Wilhelm,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  and 
sit  near  her,  without  embarrassment.  W' ilhelm  stayed  a  moment 
at  the  door  irresolute,  then  he  went  forward,  and  bowing  to  her 
without  looking  at  the  hussar,  said  earnestly, — "I  came  in  the 
hope  of  speaking  to  you  alone,  gnadiges  Friiulein.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  so  fortunate  another  time." 

At  these  unexpected  words  Loulou  opened  her  eyes  wide. 
Herr  von  Pechlar,  however,  who  since  Wilhelm's  arrival  had  been 
tugging  angrily  at  his  red  moustache,  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  and  said  in  a  harsh  voice,  which  trembled  with  passion — 

"  That  is  the  coolest  thing  I  have  e\er  heard.  May  I  ask  first 
of  all  why  you  cut  me  on  entering  the  room  ?  " 
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*'  I  only  recognize  people  whom  I  esteem,"  said  Wilhelm  over 
his  shoulder. 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  flashed  back  Pechlar's  answer. 

Perfectly  master  of  himself,  Wilhelm  said  to  Loulou,  "  I  am 
extremely  sorry  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  bad 
manners  in  your  presence,"  then  he  bowed  and  left  the  room, 
while  Loulou  sat  there  motionless,  and  Herr  von  Pechlar  gave  him 
a  scornful  laugh. 

With  all  his  retirement  from  the  world,  and  his  indifference  to 
the  usages  of  society,  Wilhelm  felt  nevertheless  a  sharp  stab  of 
pain,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  across  the  face  with  a  whip.  As 
he  walked  down  the  Koniggriitzcr  Strasse  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
a  bright,  fiery  wound  burned  on  his  face,  and  the  passers-by  were 
staring  at  this  sign  of  insult.  His  powerful  imagination  formed 
pictures  unceasingly  of  violent  deeds  of  revenge.  He  saw  himself 
standing  with  a  smoking  pistol  opposite  the  offender,  who  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a  wound  in  his  forehead  ;  or  he  fought  with  liim, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  he  suddenly  pierced  the  hussar  through 
the  breast  with  his  sword.  By  degrees  his  blood  cooled,  and  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  will  he  fought  against  the  feelings  which  he 
knew  formed  the  brute  element  in  man,  and  which  with  his  philo- 
sophy he  believed  he  had  tamed,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  No,  no 
fighting.  What  good  would  it  do?  I  should  either  kill  him,  or  be 
killed  myself.  His  insulting  words  really  do  me  no  more  harm 
than  the  yelping  of  this  little  dog  who  is  running  past  me.  I  will 
not  let  a  remnant  of  prejudice  be  stronger  than  my  judgment." 

Although  he  had  come  to  this  resolution,  his  nerves  were  slill 
so  unstrung  that  he  could  not  quiet  them  alone.  He  fell  he 
must  unburden  himself  to  some  one,  so  he  hastened  towards 
Dr.  Schruiter's.  The  doctor,  however,  had  not  yet  returned  from 
his  hospital.  Wilhelm  soon  found  the  inmates  of  his  friend's 
household,  an  old  Indian  man-servant  and  a  housekeeper,  also 
an  Indian  of  about  thirty-five,  with  a  yellow  face  already  wrinkled 
and  withered,  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  gold  piece  hanging  from 
her  nostrils.  'I'lie  old  man  maintained  a  respectful  altitude 
towards  her,  which  pointed  to  a  great  difference  of  caste  between 
them.  The  woman  showed  by  her  small  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
nobility  of  her  ex[)ression,  the  modest  and  yet  dignified  character 
of  a  lady,  rather  than  of  a  jjcrson  in  a  subordinate  position. 
Both  wore  Indian  dress,  and  attracted  great  attention  when  they 
showed  themselves  in  the  street.  'J'hey  hardly  ever  went  out, 
liowever,  and  were  always  busily  employed  in  service  for  Dr. 
Schrottcr,  to  whom  they  were  very  devoted. 
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The  old  man,  wlio  spoke  a  little  Englisli,  oi)ened  the  door  to 
him,  and  told  him  that  Schrotter  Sahib  would  soon  be  in.  The 
■woman  also  appeared,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  go  and  wait  in  the 
drawing-room,  0})ening  the  door  as  she  did  so.  As  he  went  in 
she  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast,  bowed  her  head  with  its 
golden-coloured  silk  turban,  and  vanished  noiselessly.  She  only 
spoke  Hindustani,  and  always  greeted  Wilhclm  in  this  expressive 
manner. 

The  drawing-room,  in  which  AV'ilhclm  walked  restlessly  up  and 
down,  was  full  of  Indian  things ;  oriental  carpets  on  the  floor, 
low  divans  along  the  walls  covered  with  gold  embroidery  and 
heaped  with  cushions,  rocking-chairs  in  the  corners,  punkahs 
hanging  from  the  ceilings — no  heavy  European  furniture  any- 
where, but  here  and  there  a  little  toy-like  table  or  stool  made  of 
sandal-wood  or  ebony,  inlaid  with  silver  or  mother-o'-pearl. 
Everything  smelt  strangely  of  sandal-wood  and  camphor  and 
unknown  spices,  everything  seemed  to  spring  and  shake  under  a 
heavy  European  foot,  everything  had  such  an  unaccustomed  look, 
that  one  felt  as  if  one  were  in  a  foreign  land,  where  Western 
prejudices  and  standpoints  were  unknown  and  inadmissible. 
These  surroundings  spoke  to  Wilhelm  dumbly  yet  intelligibly, 
and  he  felt  their  persuasive  power  almost  immediately.  He  had 
recovered  his  equanimity  when,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Schrotter 
came  in. 

"  What  a  pleasant  surprise  ! "  he  cried  from  the  doorway.  "  Will 
you  stay  to  lunch  with  me  ?  " 

Wilhelm  accepted  gratefully,  and  then  related  his  morning's 
experiences.  Schrotter  had  made  him  sit  on  a  divan  surrounded 
by  cushions,  and  listened  attentively,  while  his  half-closed  eyes 
full  of  fire,  rested  on  his  friend's  unhappy  face.  ^Vilhelm  had 
never  mentioned  his  engagement  to  Friiulein  Ellrich  to  many  of 
his  old  friends,  but  Dr.  Schrotter  had  been  told  of  it  in  all  its 
circumstances  by  Paul  Ilaber.  Now,  however,  Wilhelm  could  not 
avoid  the  subject  in  his  mind,  and  to  make  his  last  visit  to  the 
Ellrichs',  and  his  behaviour  with  regard  to  Herr  von  Pechlar, 
intelligible,  he  told  Dr.  Schrotter,  in  short  concise  language,  the 
beginning  and  subsequent  development  of  his  love-affair,  and  by 
the  confession  of  his  consideration  of  Loulou's  nature,  gave  a  clue 
to  his  delay,  coolness,  and  final  renunciation. 

When  Wilhelm  had  finished,  and  raised  his  eyes  questioningly 
to  Schrotter,  the  latter  said  after  a  short  silence — 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  (juiet  way  in  wiiich  you  have  told 
me  all  this.      For  a  young  fellow  of  six-and-twenty  with  deep 
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feelings  it  is  little  short  of  a  wonder.     But  the  question  is,  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  answered  Wilhelm  simply. 

"You  will  not  call  out  Herr  von  Pechlar?" 

"No." 

"And  if  Herr  von  Pechlar  challenges  you  ?  " 

"  He  challenge  me  ?  " 

"Certainly;  for  allhougli  he  is  the  direct  offender,  we  can't 
overlook  the  fact,  dear  Eynhardt,  that  you  first  insulted  him, 
which  by  a  nice  point  of  honour  would  justify  him  in  taking  the 
first  steps.  The  man  is  evidently  bent  on  a  quan-el,  so  we  have 
to  consider  the  possibility  that  he  may  send  his  second  with  a 
challenge." 

"  In  that  case  I  would  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  demand 
satisfaction,  but  neither  will  I  give  it." 

There  was  another  pause. 

"You  are  undertaking  what  may  involve  serious  consequences," 
remarked  Schrotter. 

"  It  appears  to  me  easy  enough,"  said  Wilhelm, 

"You  could  not  think  of  an  academic  career  in  Germany 
after  it." 

"  You  know  I  do  not  aspire  to  that." 

"  Besides  that,  the  episode  will  become  an  insurmountable 
bnrrier  in  a  hundred  circumstances  of  life." 

Willielm  wns  silent. 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour 
of  the  regulation  of  duels.  I  abhor  them.  It  is  as  stupid  and 
brutal  as  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  to  appease  angry  gods. 
I  myself  liave  never  fought  in  a  duel.  ]]ut  I — I  am  already  on 
the  shadowy  side  of  life.  I  want  nothing  more  from  the  world. 
iUit  those  still  on  the  sunny  side  have  (jther  things  to  consider. 
I  tliink  war  is  a  horrible  barbarism,  still  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  hold  back  from  his  duty  in  time  of  war.  Men  are  often 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  foolishness  of  majorities.  I  know 
your  heart  is  in  the  right  i)lace,  and  that  you  don't  place  any 
exaggerated  value  on  your  life.  You  are  content  to  stand  alone 
in  the  world,  and  have  no  mortgage  of  obligation  on  your  life. 
Why  will  you  not  fight?" 

"Simply  because  1  think  as  you  do  about  duels.  I  agree  that 
one  must  often  take  part  in  the  folly  <>f  tlie  crowd,  but  I  see  a 
difference  there.  I  go  and  fight  in  battle  because  the  State 
compels  me.  I  can  struggle  against  these  laws  with  my  feeble 
forces,  and  I  can  exert  myself  to  bring  about  their  alteration  ;  but 
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so  long  as  they  exist  I  must  submit  to  iliom,  or  else  exile  myself 
or  commit  suicide.  If  the  duel  were  a  written  law,  I  would 
fight ;  but  the  law  as  a  matter  of  fact  forbids  it,  and  my  opinions 
are  in  accordance  with  the  law." 

"  But  there  are  laws  of  society  as  well  as  laws  of  the  State. 
There  are  customs  which  prevail  over  opinion  and  prejudices." 

"  That  is  not  the  same  thing.  If  the  folly  of  the  majority 
form  itself  into  laws  of  the  State,  the  gendarmes  see  to  their 
enforcement.  No  judge  or  gaoler  compels  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  societv." 

"Something  like  it,  however.  It  is  unspeakably  bitter  to  live 
without  the  respect  of  one's  fellow-creatures." 

"  I  am  coming  to  that  point.  But  please  do  not  think  me 
overbearing  and  conceited.  The  respect  of  my  fellow-men  I 
hold  far  more  lightly  than  self-respect.  If  I  despised  myself  it 
would  be  no  compensation  if  every  one  saluted  me,  and  if  I 
respect  myself,  it  does  not  trouble  me  if  others  hold  me  lightly. 
\\'hen  I  am  not  forcibly  compelled  I  cannot  let  my  own  actions 
be  guided  by  the  caprices  and  fads  of  other  peoi)le.  So  long  as 
it  is  possible  my  actions  shall  be  guided  by  my  own  judgment. 
You  say  you  want  nothing  more  of  the  world  — I  require  nothing 
more  either.  The  only  thing  I  demand  is  the  freedom  of  the 
soul." 

"Yes — yes,"  murmured  Schrotter  as  if  to  himself,  "I  know  this 
direction  of  thought  better  than  you  think.  It  has  been  brought 
before  me  a  hundred  times  by  the  word  and  action  of  Indian 
fakirs.  It  seems  to  me  that  false  freedom  of  the  soul  is  a  chimera. 
Our  most  unfettered  resolves  are  called  forth  by  unknown,  often 
by  outward  conditions,  by  our  own  peculiar  qualities,  by  the  state 
of  our  bodily  health,  by  unknown  nervous  sources  of  energy 
through  what  we  see,  hear,  read,  learn.  You  make  your  judgment 
the  sole  guide  of  your  actions,  but  your  judgment  itself  is  the 
result  of  forces  and  influences  unsuspected  by  yourself  and 
depending  on  them.  AVell!  you  want  to  lead  the  life  of  a  fakir, 
to  unloose  the  ties  binding  you  to  other  men,  that  is  one  of 
several  ways  to  secure  peace  and  hapjjiness,  which  to  me  also  is 
an  object  in  life.  The  principal  thing  is  not  to  be  super- 
ficial, but  to  consider  both  what  one  requires  and  what  one 
gives  up  before  turning  into  a  fakir.  I  respect  you  in  any 
case." 

The  drawing-room  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  the  Indian 
woman  appeared,  and  with  a  pleasant  inclination  of  her  head 
spoke  a  word  to  Dr.  Schrotter.     He  got  up  and  said,  "  Lunch  is 
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ready."  They  went  into  the  adjoining  dining-rcom,  furnished  like 
any  ordinary  room.  On  the  table  was  a  beautiful  silver  bowl  of 
Indian  work  filled  with  flowers,  the  sole  luxury  of  this  bachelor's 
table,  neither  wine  nor  anything  else  to  drink  being  visible. 
Schrotter  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  he  knew  that  Wilhelm's  taste 
was  similar.  Ehani,  as  the  Indian  housekeeper  was  called,  stood 
close  behind  her  master's  chair,  never  taking  her  eyes  off  him.  The 
dishes  were  brought  in  by  the  white-bearded  servant,  and  handed 
with  a  deep  reverence  to  IJhani.  She  placed  the  dishes  before 
Schrotter,  changing  them  for  a  fresh  course,  and  poured  water 
into  his  glass.  It  was  a  silent,  attentive  service,  almost  giving 
the  impression  of  adoration.  Bhani  appeared  not  to  be  waiting 
on  a  mortal  master,  but  taking  part  in  a  sacrifice  in  a  temple, 
so  much  devotion  was  expressed  in  her  noble,  warmly-coloured 
face. 

A  dish  of  curry  spread  its  oriental  scent  through  the  room,  and 
Schrotter  continued — 

"Tell  me,  dear  Eynhardt,  in  what  way  you  mean  to  accomplish 
your  fakir's  contempt  of  the  world?" 

"Pardon  me,"  interrupted  \Vilhelm,  "the  ex]:»ression  does  wuX. 
strike  me  as  quite  fair.  I  don't  despise  the  world,  I  consider  it 
merely  as  a  phenomenon,  valueless  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  in 
which  I  fail  to  find  any  real  actuality." 

"I  understand  qule  well;  we  are  not  debating  on  a  platform, 
but  chatting  over  our  lunch.  I  am  not  troubling  either  to  talk 
in  the  correct  jargon  of  school  philosophy,  and  tlierefore  I  am  at 
liberty  to  call  your  longings  after  tlie  essence  of  things,  contempt 
of  the  world.  Now  this  occurs  in  two  places— either  among  in- 
experienced young  men  of  strong,  noble  natures,  instinctively 
conscious  of  their  own  vitality,  and  intoxicated  by  their  own 
strength,  who  feci  so  overcome  by  the  phenomenon  that  they  under- 
value it,  and  believe  that  they  are  able  singly  to  fight  against  it. 
Or  there  are  the  weak  natures,  who  think  that  they  are  capable 
of  changing  the  phenomenon  to  suit  themselves.  As  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  strive  against  it  they  retire  sullenly  defeated. 
The  story  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  would  just  express  their 
case,  and  also  an  excess  of  the  consciousness  of  their  'ego.' 
Those  are,  I  think,  the  resources  from  which  spring  contempt  of 
the  world:  neither  of  these  cases  coincides  with  yours;  you  arc 
not  young  and  inexperienced  enough  for  the  one,  and  you  arc  loo 
usefiil  f(jr  the  other.  You  arc  healthy  and  sotmd,  of  average 
powers  and  energy,  uncommonly  well  made  in  body  and  mind;  of 
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the  poetical  age,  comfortably  off,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how 
you  have  come  to  dcsjiise  the  world  ?  " 

"I  hardly  know.  Tlie  first  impulse  came  perhaps  in  Russia  in 
early  childhood,  where  I  got  into  the  habit  of  regarding  people 
around  me  as  barbarous — neither  useful  nor  valuable." 

Schrotter  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  lived  for  twenty  years  amongst  a  subdued  and  so-called 
inferior  race,  but  I  have  learnt  to  love  them  instead  of  despising 
them." 

"Very  likely  I  have  inherited  the  feeling  from  my  mother,  who 
was  very  timid  of  other  people,  and  given  to  mysticism." 

"  Is  it  not  rather  your  reading  ?   The  unhappy  Schopenhauer  ?  " 

Wilhclm  smiled  a  little. 

"  I  am  above  all  things  an  admirer  of  Schopenhauer,  aUhough 
his  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  world  through  the  will  is  a 
joke.  What  he  has  written  about  the  main  teachings  of  Buddhism 
has  influenced  me  very  much." 

'•  I  see  where  you  have  got  to — 'Maja  Nirvana.'  " 

Willielm  nodded. 

"That  is  all  a  fraud,"  Schrotter  broke  out,  so  that  Bhani,  who 
never  saw  him  violent,  looked  up  frightened.  "  I  know  Indians 
who  have  talked  endlessly  to  learned  pandits  on  these  questions, 
and  have  ex{)lained  the  real  ideas  of  Maja  Nirvana  to  me.  It  is 
incomprehensible  that  people  can  misuse  words  on  this  subject  as 
they  do  in  luirope.  Nirvana  is  not  what  European  Buddliists 
appear  to  believe — an  absolute  negation — a  cessation  of  conscious- 
ness and  desire  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  highest  conscious- 
ness, the  expansion  of  individual  being  into  universal  existence. 
Here  is  the  Indian  seer's  conception :  the  most  limited  indi- 
viduality cares  only  for  his  own  'ego.'  But  in  the  same  measure 
that  he  transcends  his  limitation,  the  circle  of  his  interest  is 
widened  ;  more  actualities  and  existing  phenomena  are  admitted, 
and  come  into  sympathy  with  himself.  All  things  mingle  with 
and  extend  his  own  '  ego ' ;  and  that  can  be  so  widened  as  to 
embrace  the  interests  of  the  wliole  world,  until  man  can  be  in  as 
much  sympathy  with  a  grain  of  sand,  or  the  most  distant  star,  and 
take  as  much  share  in  the  ant,  and  in  the  dwellers  on  Saturn,  as 
in  his  own  stomach  and  toes.  In  this  way  the  whole  universe 
becomes  a  constituent  part  of  his  '  ego ' ;  thus  his  desires  cease 
individually  to  exist,  and  are  assimilated  with  the  entire  pheno- 
menal world,  and  he  longs  for  nothing  beyond  this.  The  'ego' 
ceases  because  nothing  is  left  outside  the  individual  'ego';  but 
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this  Nirvana,  this  highest  step  in  the  perfection  of  humanity,  is,  as 
you  can  see,  not  the  negation  of  everything,  but  the  absorption  of 
everything;  not  something  immovable,  but  rather  the  wonderful, 
ceaseless  movement  of  the  world's  life.  Men  will  not  attain  to 
Nirvana  through  quiet  and  indifference,  but  through  strenuous 
labour,  not  by  withdrawing  into  their  '  ego,'  but  by  going  outside  it. 
The  true  Nirvana  of  the  pandits  is  the  exact  opposite  of  your 
Schopenhauer's  Nirvana." 

"  But  how  can  this  conception  of  the  seer's  Nirvana  coincide 
with  their  inactivity  and  renunciation  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  People  misunderstand  the  fakir's  belief.  The  Indian  wise  men 
think  that  the  work  of  perfection  is  performed  by  the  spirit  alone, 
and  that  the  activity  of  the  body  disturbs  it ;  therefore  the  body 
must  rest  while  the  soul  accomplishes  its  full  measure  of  work, 
while  it  widens  the  circle  of  its  interest,  and  absorbs  into  itself 
the  phenomenal  world.  The  clumsy  understanding  of  the  crowd 
thereupon  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  become  holy  and 
attain  to  Nirvana,  one  must  not  stir  a  finger,  not  even  to  support 
oneself." 

AVilhelm  thought  over  this  new  point  of  view,  but  Schrotter 
went  on — 

"Believe  me,  true  wisdom  is  neither  that  of  the  fakir  or  of  the 
man  of  the  world ;  but  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  neither  despises  the 
world  nor  admires  it.  One  must  not  depend  on  oneself  too 
much,  neither  on  others.  One  must  always  be  saying  to  oneself 
that  one  has  no  lasting  importance  in  the  world,  but  that  in  this 
transitory  state  eternal  forces  are  at  work,  the  same  forces  which 
drive  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  which  operate  on  all  men  and 
things.  Do  not  let  us  individualize  too  much;  we  are  only  a 
piece  of  the  whole,  to  which  we  hang  by  a  thousand  unknown 
threads.  Let  us  not  cither  be  too  arrogant  in  our  bearing  to- 
wards our  fellow-men,  in  whose  company  we  are  the  involuntary 
puppets  of  unknown  laws  of  development  which  arc  leading 
liumanity  on  to  a  given  epoch." 

This  conversation  had  taken  Wilhclm's  mind  off  his  misfortune, 
and  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  adventure  with  Pechlar.  He  was 
rciiiiiided  of  it,  however,  on  reaching  home  about  liiree  o'clock, 
i)y  finding  Paul,  who  always  came  to  sec  him  at  that  hour. 

"  Wliat's  the  news?"  cried  he,  coming  cheerfully  to  meet  him. 

•'  I   went   to-day  to  sec    I'niulein   IClliich,   to   set    things  right 


between  us, 


I) 
"  Bravo." 
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''Yes;  I  went,  but  I  have  not  done  it."  And  then  he  related 
[he  incitlcnt  ntiain. 

Paul  seemed  (luite  stunned  while  A\'ilhclm  was  sjjeaking,  and 
then  sprang  up  in  great  excitement  from  the  sofa,  and  cried — 

'*  You  will  fight  the  scoundrel,  of  course  ! " 

"  No,"  said  Wilhelm  ([uietly. 

"  Wliat !  "  shouted  Paul,  taking  hold  of  Wilhelm's  shoulder 
and  shaking  him.  " Surely  you  are  not  in  earnest?  You  are  an 
ofiicer— you  have  been  a  student — you  will  never  let  that  fool  of 
a  t'cUow  place  you  in  a  false  position  !  " 

A\'ilhelm  freed  himself,  and  tried  to  speak  reasonably ;  but  Paul 
would  not  listen,  and  went  on,  his  face  red  with  anger — 

"Not  only  for  yourself;  you  owe  it  to  the  girl's  honour,  if  not 
to  your  own,  to  punish  the  fellow.  You  won't  appear  like  a 
coward  in  a  woman's  eyes." 

"That  is  an  odd  kind  of  logic." 

"  Do  be  quiet  with  your  logic  and  your  philosophy,  and  the 
lot  of  them.  I  am  not  a  logician,  but  a  man,  and  I  feel  a  mortal 
otTence  like  a  man,  and  want  to  settle  with  the  offender." 

"  Do  stop  a  minute  and  let  me  speak  a  word.  I  will  break  off 
my  relations  with  Fr;iulein  Ellrich,  and  then  I  shall  not  be  in  a 
position  to  fight  for  her." 

"That  is  very  chivalrous  !  " 

"That  is  silly!  Just  think  of  this  situation  :  suppose  I  wound 
or  kill  the  offender — come  back  from  the  duel,  and  find  the 
young  girl,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  cpiarrel,  ready  to  offer  me  the 
prize.  I  answer — '  Many  thanks,  fair  lady,  I  do  not  now  wish 
for  it,'  and  straightway  leave  her,  like  the  knight  in  the  old 
ballad." 

That  seemed  to  satisfy  Paul. 

"Very  well;  then  it  must  not  be  on  her  account.  But  fight 
you  must,"  and  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  then  burst  out, — "If 
you  will  not  fight  him,  I  will." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

Paul  began  to  explain  that  he  had  the  right  to  do  it ;  he 
worked  himself  into  a  fury,  he  stuck  to  his  ideas,  and  it  took 
Wilhelm  an  hour  to  bring  him  to  a  more  reasonable  frame  of 
mind.  Pie  spared  no  pains  in  explaining  to  him  his  views  of  the 
world's  opinion,  and  that  the  real  cowardice  would  be  to  fear  the 
foolish  prejudices  of  society ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  Paul's 
angry  objections  wero  only  silenced  when  AVilhelm  said  with  great 
earnestness — 

"  If  nothing  that  I  say  convinces  you,  I  can  only  act  in  one 
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way,  with  the  painful  knawledge  that  our  friendship  is  not  equal 

to  such  conditions,  but  only  to  ordinary  occasions." 

"  Oh  !  if  it  comes  to  giving  up  our  friendship,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  must  wink  at  the  whole  thing;  but  what  I  can't 
stand  is  your  calling  the  opportunity  which  allows  one  to  silence 
a  fool,  a  mere  disease." 

The  crisis  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  next  morning,  before 
Wilhelm  went  out,  a  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  Uhlan  regiments 
stationed  at  Potsdam  called,  and  said  he  had  come  with  a 
challenge  from  Herr  von  Pechlar;  he  declined  to  sit  down,  giving 
his  message  as  shortly  as  possible,  with  the  least  suspicion  of 
contempt  in  his  voice. 

Herr  von  Pechlar  had  waited  the  whole  afternoon;  but  as  Herr 
Eynhardt  had  sent  him  no  message,  he  could  no  longer  put  otT 
demanding  satisfaction.  The  questions  as  to  who  was  the  offender, 
and  what  weapons  should  be  used,  might  now  be  decided  by  the 
seconds.  Wilhelm  looked  calmly  into  the  ofticer's  eyes,  and 
explained  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  Herr  von 
Pechlar. 

"  Vou  are  an  officer  in  the  Reserve  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant, 
liaughtily. 

"Yes." 

"  I  hojje  you  understand  that  we  shall  bring  the  case  before  the 
notice  of  the  regiment  ?  " 

"  You  are  perfectly  free  to  do  so." 

'i'hc  lieutenant  stuck  his  eye-glass  into  his  right  eye,  looked 
hard  at  Wilhelm  for  several  seconds,  then,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  disgust,  he  spat  on  the  floor,  noisily  turned  round,  and  with- 
out a  word  or  sign,  retired,  his  sword  and  spurs  clanking  as  he 
went. 

Oh,  how  hard  it  was  to  overcome  the  instinct  of  the  wild  beast ! 
How  furiously  it  tugged  at  its  chain  !  How  it  tried  to  spring  after 
the  lieutenant,  and  clutch  his  throat  in  its  claws  !— but  WUlielm 
( onqucred  the  new  cravings  of  his  instinct  and  stood  still.  He 
experienced  a  great  sclf-conlentment  at  last,  and  admitted  to  liim- 
sjlf  that  he  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  glad  if  he  had  wounded 
a  dozen  of  the  enemy  in  single  coml)at. 

'I'hree  days  later  he  received  in  writing,  an  order  to  present 
himself  at  eleven  o'clock  the  morning  but  one  following  to  the 
Oonimandant  of  the  6ist  Regiment.  He  took  the  journey  the 
following  evening,  and  at  the  ai>poiiUe(l  hour  he  was  shown  into 
the  Commandnni's  i)rivale  room,  where  he  found  also  his  old 
Captain,  raised    to    the    rank    of   Major.     He  spoke   kindly    to 
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Wilhelm  and  held  out  his  hand,  while  the  Commandant  contented 
himself  with  a  nod,  and  a  sign  to  be  seated. 

"  1  suppose  you  know  that  you  have  been  ordered  to  come  here 
about  the  affair  with  Lieutenant  von  Techlar?"  he  said. 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  Will  you  relate  what  occurred  ?  " 

^\'ilhehn  answered  as  he  was  desired.  His  recital  was  followed 
by  a  short  silence,  during  which  the  Commandant  and  the  Major 
exchanged  glances. 

"  And  you  will  not  fight  ?  "  asked  the  first. 

"  No,  sir." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  my  principles  do  not  allow  me." 

The  Commandant  looked  at  the  Major  again  and  then  at 
Willielm,  and  went  on — 

"  If  I  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you  quite 
unofficially,  you  have  to  thank  the  Major,  who  has  spoken  warmly 
in  your  favour." 

Wilhelm  thanked  the  Major  by  a  bow. 

"  We  know  tliat  you  are  not  a  coward.  You  showed  great 
bravery  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  because  of  that,  I  feel  sorry. 
You  are  a  faddist,  you  proved  that  by  your  refusal  of  the  Iron 
Cross,  which  is  the  pride  of  every  other  German  soldier.  We  are 
not  willing  to  condemn  a  mode  of  procedure,  the  meaning  of 
which  you  evidently  do  not  understand,  and  which  all  your  views 
of  life  tend  to  destroy.  I  am  not  speaking  now  as  your  superior 
officer,  but  as  a  man — as  your  father  might  speak  to  you.  Believe 
what  I  say.     Fulfil  your  duty  as  a  man  of  honour." 

"  I  cannot  follow  your  advice,"  answered  Wilhelm  gently,  but 
firmly. 

He  was  painfully  conscious  that  his  answer  sounded  more 
roughly  and  harshly  than  he  intended,  but  he  knew  it  was 
impossible  to  go  into  a  long  philosophical  discussion,  kind  and 
well-meaning  as  the  Commandant  was. 

"  We  have  more  than  fulfilled  our  promise,  Major,"  said  the 
Commandant,  and  turning  to  Wilhelm,  "Thank  you,  Herr " 

The  Major  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  Wilhelm  had  to  go 
without  being  able  to  thank  him  by  a  look.  He  felt,  however, 
that  this  time  things  had  been  casi^jr  for  him  to  bear,  and  that 
the  only  painful  feeling  he  had  experienced  during  the  interview 
was  the  vexation  he  was  giving  tlie  Major. 

The  Militdr  Wocheiiblatt  published  a  short  account  of  his 
discharge.     It  made  no  personal  impression  on  him;  but  he  felt 
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that  he  was  branded  in  the  eyes  of  others.  It  however  seemed 
to  draw  Paul  Haber  nearer  to  hun.  He  avoided  talking  on  the 
subject,  but  every  one  noticed  tlie  quiet  way  in  which  he  behaved 
to  Wilhehn,  his  httle  attentions,  his  long  and  frequent  visits,  as  if 
he  were  under  the  impression  that  he  must  console  his  friend  in 
this  great  misfortune,  and  stand  by  him  as  firmly  as  ])ossible. 
Wilhelm  knew  him  as  he  did  himself — -how  cautious  and  practi- 
cally clever  he  was,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  for  him  in  his  own 
position  as  Reserve  officer  to  keep  up  this  confidential  intercourse 
with  one  who  had  been  turned  from  a  hero  to  a  judicially  dismissed 
officer ;  how  perilous  for  the  connection  he  had  with  celebrated 
and  influential  people,  and  for  the  appearance  he  must  kecj)  up  in 
society.  Wilhelm  vahied  and  appreciated  all  Paul's  heroism  in 
remaining  so  true  and  staunch  to  him;  he  did  not  ask  for  these 
things,  but  they  were  freely  given  by  one  who  ran  the  risk  of 
becoming  poor,  so  he  was  deeply  grateful  to  him. 

He  considered  himself  under  an  obligation  to  go  once  more  to 
the  Ellrichs',  to  formally  take  leave  of  them ;  but  when  he  rang 
at  their  door  he  was  told  that  the  family  had  gone  away  to 
Heringsdorf  As  this  had  occurred,  Paul  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  his  friend  what  he  had  heard  through  Fraulein  Marker, 
namely,  that  the  Ellrichs  were  very  angry  about  the  affair  of  the 
duel,  and  had  given  orders  before  they  went  away  that  Wilhelm 
was  not  to  be  admitted  if  he  called.  Wilhelm  now  wrote  to 
Loulou  (he  had  avoided  doing  so  earlier),  a  sliort,  dignifieti  letter, 
in  which  he  begged  her  forgiveness  for  having  been  so  long  in 
finding  out  the  state  of  his  feelings,  as  tlie  struggle  had  been  hard 
and  painful,  but  he  could  now  no  longer  conceal  the  fact  that 
their  characters  were  not  sufficiently  in  harmony  to  ensure  happi- 
ness together  for  a  lifetime.  He  thanked  her  for  the  happiest 
week  in  his  life,  and  for  the  deepest  and  sweetest  feelings  he  had 
ever  experienced,  and  which  would  always  remain  the  dearest 
memory  of  his  life.  His  photograph  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
back  to  liim  from  Ostend  ;  but  his  letter  remained  unanswered. 
He  did  not  learn,  therefore,  that  it  had  made  an  exceedingly  bnd 
impression,  and  that  I'Vau  ICUrich  had  only  been  restrained  wiih 
difficulty  by  her  daughter,  from  writing  to  tell  him  how  impertinent 
she  thought  it  of  him  to  appear  to  take  the  initiative,  when  her 
daughter  had  first  refiised  to  receive  him.  Ilerr  von  Techlar 
obtained  a  long  leave,  which  h,e  spent  at  Heringsdorf  In  Sep- 
tember the  Krcii-zcituir^  announced  his  betroliial  to  l''iaulein 
I'.Urich,  which  was  followed  in  the  winter  by  their  brilliant 
wedduig. 
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I'hc  breaking  of  W'llhclm's  relations  willi  Loulou  left  a  great 
blank  in  his  life.  Up  till  now  he  had  had  in  pleasant,  hopeful 
hours,  an  object  to  which  all  the  paths  in  his  life  led  him,  to 
which  his  thoughts  were  drawn  as  a  ship  steers  for  a  distant  yet 
secure  harbour ;  now  the  object  was  gone,  and  when  he  looked 
forward  to  his  future,  it  seemed  like  the  grey  surface  of  the  sea  at 
dusk,  formless,  limitless,  without  meaning  or  interest.  Even  the 
painful  doubt  he  had  been  in,  his  hesitation  between  the  resolve 
to  persevere  in  the  engagement,  or  to  renounce  it,  the  fight 
between  his  intelligence  and  his  inclinations,  had  become  familiar 
to  him,  and  had  filled  his  thoughts  by  day  and  his  dreams  by 
night.  These  must  now  all  be  renounced.  If  for  the  last  half- 
year  his  love  had  been  only  a  (juiet  happiness,  or  a  hardly-defined 
desire,  it  was  at  any  rate  an  occupation  for  his  mind,  and  he 
missed  the  employment  very  greatly. 

He  became  quieter  than  ever;  his  face  lost  its  youthful,  healthy 
colour,  and  he  appeared  like  the  typical  lover  famed  in  classic 
story.  J]ut  his  friends  did  not  laugh  at  him;  they  bore  with  him, 
treated  him  gently,  as  if  he  had  been  a  disapi)ointed  girl.  Paul, 
who  was  filling  the  place  of  an  invalided  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  working  hard  after  the  college  term  began,  found 
time  to  come  every  day  for  a  long  walk  in  the  Thiergarten,  and 
resigned  himself  to  long  philosophical  discussions,  which  so  far 
had  not  been  at  all  to  his  taste.  Dr.  Schrotter  seldom  had  any 
spare  time  during  the  day;  but  Wilhelm  always  took  tea  with  him 
in  the  evenings. 

Did  Bhani  know  anything  of  his  story? 

Had  her  womanly  instinct  guessed  that  his  careworn,  melan- 
choly expression  betrayed  an  unhappy  love  story— a  subject  so 
sympathetic  to  women?  Anyhow  she  anticipated  every  means  of 
serving  him,  and  her  glance  betrayed  an  almost  shamefaced 
sympathy. 

One  November  evening  they  were  sitting  at  the  little  drum- 
shajied  table  in  the  Indian  drawing-room ;  the  tea-urn  steaming, 
and  Lhani  standing  near,  ready  to  obey  her  master's  slightest 
wish.  Schrotter  touched  on  the  wound  in  Wilhelm's  heart  hitherto 
so  tenderly  avoided. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "it  is  time  that  you  came  to  yourself. 
It  is  obvious  that  you  are  still  grieving,  instead  of  fighting  against 
your  dreams;  you  give  way  to  them  without  a  struggle." 

Wilhelm  hung  his  head.  "  You  are  right.  It  is  foolish  ;  for  I 
see  that  I  do  not  love  the  girl  deeply  enough  to  spoil  my  life." 

"  Come  now.     You  were  more  in  love  than  you  thought ;  but 
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it  is  always  so ;  even  in  pure  and  passionless  natures  human 
nature  is  very  strong,  and  the  first  young  and  pretty  girl  who 
comes  near  enough  to  you  brings  out  all  the  dormant  feelings, 
and  reason  disappears.  People  often  do  the  maddest  things  in 
this  period  of  unrest,  which  they  repent  all  their  after  life.  I  have 
always  mistrusted  a  first  love.  One  must  be  quite  satisfied  that 
it  is  for  an  individual,  and  not  merely  tlie  natural  inclination  for 
the  other  sex  asserting  itself.  Your  first  love,  my  poor  Eynhardt, 
certainly  belongs  to  this  class.  Your  youthful  asceticism  has 
had  its  revenge ;  now  that  your  reason  has  got  hold  of  the  reins 
again,  the  rebellion  of  your  instinct  will  soon  be  subdued." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  W'ilhelm. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  end  of  crises 
like  these,  and  it  really  is  difficult  to  take  the  misery  they  cause 
seriously,  although  it  is  bad  enough  while  it  lasts.  It  is  the  most 
overpowering  and  yet  the  least  dangerous  of  diseases.  The 
patient  gives  himself  up  for  lost,  and  the  doctor  can  hardly 
help  smiling,  because  he  knows  that  the  malady  will  only  run 
its  course,  and  will  stop  like  a  clock  at  its  appointed  time.  He 
can,  however,  hasten  the  cure,  if  he  can  bring  the  patient  to 
liis  own  conviction."' 

He  was  silent,  and  seemed  sunk  in  thought.  Then  he  began 
again  suddenly— "I  will  read  you  a  story  about  this;  nothing  is 
more  instructive  than  a  clinical  picture.' 

lihani  sprang  to  her  feet  and  hastened  towards  him,  but  he  i)-.it 
her  aside  with  a  word,  and  going  into  his  study  he  ai)peared 
again  bearing  a  folio  bound  in  leather  and  with  the  corners 
fastened  with  copi)cr. 

"  This  is  my  diary,"  he  said.  "  I  have  had  the  weakness  to 
kcc;)  this  since  I  was  sixteen.  There  arc  three  volumes  already, 
and  I  began  the  fourth  when  I  returned  to  Germany.  Listen 
now,  and  don't  put  yourself  under  any  constraint.  I  will 
la  igh  with  you." 

He  oiK-ned  the  folio,  and  after  a  short  search  began  to  read. 
It  was  the  romance  of  his  early  life,  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary, 
simply  told  at  some  length.  Quite  an  ordinary  story  of  an 
acquaintanceship  made  with  a  pretty  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  book- 
seller, who  sat  next  to  him  in  a  theatre.  Meetings  out  of  doors 
then  tlie  introduction  to  her  parents'  house,  and  then  the  betrotlual. 
The  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  and  the  many  demands  on 
the  young  doctor  turned  his  thouglils  away  for  the  time  from 
plans  of  marriage.  His //V/z/t/v  greatly  admired  the  fiery  orator 
»nd  fighter  at  barricade?,  and  told  him  so,  in  enthusiastic  speeches 
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and  letters.  The  fatlicr,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with  reac- 
tionaries, and  soon  conceived  a  violent  anlipatliy  for  his  future 
single-minded  son-in-law.  As  long  as  the  democratic  jjarty  held 
tlie  ii])per  hand,  he  kept  his  feelings  in  the  background,  making 
nevertheless  endless  pretexts  for  delaying  the  marriage.  The 
party  of  reactionaries  broke  up,  however,  and  the  bookseller 
declared  war;  he  forbad  the  young  democrat  to  enter  his  house, 
and  even  denounced  him  to  the  police.  The  young  lovers  were 
of  course  dreadfully  unhappy,  and  vowed  to  be  true  to  one 
another.  He  determined  to  go  away,  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  go  with  him.  She  was  frightened,  but  he  was  audacious  and 
insisted.  They  would  go  to  London,  and  be  married  there ;  he 
could  earn  his  living,  and  they  would  defy  the  father's  curse.  AH 
was  arranged;  but  at  the  last  moment  her  couiage  failed,  and  she 
confessed  all  to  the  tyrant,  who  set  the  police  on  the  young  man's 
track,  and  sent  the  girl  away  to  relations  in  Brandenburg.  The 
unfortunate  lover's  letters  were  unanswered.  He  left  Germany, 
and  heard  after  some  weeks  that  his  betrothed  was  married  to  a 
well-to-do  jeweller,  apparently  without  any  great  coercion. 

This  story  was  disentangled  from  letters,  conversations,  accounts 
of  opinions  in  the  form  of  monologues,  interviews,  visits,  and 
descriptions  of  sea-voyages  ;  all  sufficiently  commonplace.  But 
what  excitement  these  daily  effusions  showed  !  What  boundless 
happiness  about  kisses,  what  cries  of  anguish  when  the  storm 
broke  !  ^^'ould  it  not  be  better  to  commit  suicide  and  die  together? 
Was  it  possible  that  this  quiet  man  with  his  apathetic  calm  could 
ever  have  been  through  these  stormy  times?  It  did  not  seem 
credible,  and  Schrotter  seemed  conscious  of  the  immense  differ- 
ence between  the  man  who  had  written  the  book  and  the  man 
who  now  read  it.  His  voice  had  a  slightly  ironical  sound,  and  he 
parodied  some  of  the  scenes  in  reading  them,  by  exaggerating  the 
jjathos.  But  this  could  not  last  long.  The  real  feeling  which 
sighed  and  sobbed  between  the  pages  made  itself  felt,  and  carried 
him  back  from  the  cold  present  to  the  storm-heated  i)ast ;  he 
became  interested,  then  grave,  and  if  he  had  not  suddenly  shut 
the  book  with  a  bang  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  his 
faithlesss  love  was  married,  who  knows 

At  all  events,  Wilhelm  had  not  smiled  once ;  his  eyes  even 
showed  signs  of  tears.  Schrotter  took  the  book  into  the  other 
room,  and  when  he  came  back  every  trace  of  emotion  in  look  and 
manner  had  vanished. 

"So  you  see,"  he  began,  "a  sensible  old  boy  like  I  am  has 
behaved  like  an  ass  in  the  past.     But  1  did  not  shoot  myself  after 
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all,  that  was  so  far  good,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  soon 
I  got  over  it.  I  often  go  past  her  shop  in  Unter  den  Linden,  and 
see  her  through  the  window  beyond  all  her  brilliants  and  precious 
stones.  She  is  still  very  pretty,  and  seems  happy,  much  happier 
no  doubt  than  if  she  had  been  with  me.  She  would  certainly  not 
recognize  me  now,  and  I  can  look  at  her  and  my  heait  beats  no 
whit  the  faster.     Dwell  on  my  example." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  not  slandering  yourself." 

"You  can  feel  easy  about  that,"  said  Schrotter  earnestly. 
"The  disenchantment  was  quick  and  complete,  and  very 
naturally  so.  Just  get  Schopenhauer's  '  objectivity  '  out  of  your 
head  ;  I  don't  believe  in  Plato's  theory  of  the  soul  divided  into 
two  halves  which  are  for  ever  trying  to  join  again.  Every  sane 
man  has  ten  thousand  objects  which  are  able  to  awaken  and 
return  his  love.     All  he  has  to  do  is  not  to  go  out  of  their  way." 

"  Ought  not  there  to  be  an  individual  one  ?  " 

"  I  venture  to  say  no.  The  story  of  the  pine-trees  of  Ritter 
Toggenburg,  which  love  the  palm-trees,  is  the  creation  of  a 
Sentimental  poet.  Lawgivers  in  Lidia  to  all  appearance  believe 
in  faithfulness  unto  death ;  and  the  widow  or  even  the  betrothed 
follows  her  husband  to  the  grave  of  her  own  free  will.  This  free- 
will offering  only  comes,  however,  by  aid  of  the  sharpest  threaten- 
ing of  punishment.  I  have  known  fourteen-year-old  widows,  who 
offered  themselves  miserably  to  be  burnt.  If  they  had  known  how 
soon  they  would  be  consoled,  and  new  love  sprang  up,  they  would 
have  violently  resisted  such  suicide  !  lihani  there  is  a  living 
example  of  this." 

As  she  heard  her  name  she  looked  up,  and  Wilhclm  intercepted 
a  look  between  her  and  Dr.  Schrotter,  which  all  at  once  made 
clear  to  him  what  he  had  vaguely  suspected  before.  He  turned 
his  head  sadly  towards  the  window,  and  looked  out  into  the  foggy 
autumn  evening.  He  felt  almost  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime, 
in  having  discovered  a  secret  which  had  not  been  freely  revealed 
to  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

A   LAY    SERMON 

"  Es  ist  eine  Lust,  in  dieser  Zeit  zu  leben  ! "  cried  Paul  Haber, 
as  he  walked  with  Wilhelm  and  Dr.  Schrotter  on  the  first  sunny 
day  the  following  April.  They  walked  under  the  lindens  full  of 
leaf  through  the  Thiergarten,  and  home  over  the  Charlottenburger 
Brilcke. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  uttered  Hutten's  words  was  at  that  time 
dominant  and  far-reaching.  It  seemed  as  though  people  were  all 
enjoying  the  honeymoon  of  the  new  empire;  that  they  breathed 
peace  and  the  joy  of  life  with  the  air,  as  if  tlie  whole  nation 
inhaled  the  pleasure  of  living,  the  joy  of  youth  and  brave  deeds, 
and  that  they  stood  at  the  entrance  of  an  incomprehensibly  great 
era,  promising  to  every  one  fabulous  heights  of  happiness. 

A  sort  of  feverish  growth  had  sprung  up  in  Berlin,  an  excite- 
ment and  ferment  which  filled  the  villas  in  the  west  end,  and  the 
poor  lodging-houses  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  :  was  found  too 
in  councillors'  drawing-rooms,  and  in  suburban  taverns.  New 
streets  seemed  to  spring  up  during  the  night.  Wliere  the  hoe  and 
rake  of  kitchen-gardens  were  at  work  yesterday,  to-day  was  the 
noise  of  hammers  and  saws,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  open  fields 
hundreds  of  houses  raised  their  walls  and  roofs  to  the  sky.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  increasing  town  expected  between  to-day  and  to- 
morrow a  hundred  thousand  new  inhabitants,  and  were  forced  to 
build  houses  in  breatliless  haste  to  shelter  them. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  expected  tlirong  arrived.  Even  in 
the  most  distant  provinces  a  curious  but  powerful  attraction  drew 
people  to  the  capital ;  artisans  and  cottagers,  village  shopkeepers, 
and  merchants  from  small  towns,  all  rushed  there  like  the  \n- 
flowing  tide.  It  made  one  think  of  a  number  of  moths  blindly 
fluttering  round  a  candle,  or  of  the  magnetic  rock  of  Eastern  fairy 
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tales,  irresistibly  attracting  ships  to  wreck  themselves.  It  recalled 
to  one  the  stories  of  California  at  the  time  of  the  gold  fever. 
People's  excited  imaginations  saw  a  veritable  gold-mine  in  Berlin. 
The  French  indemnity  flew  to  people's  heads  like  champagne, 
and  in  a  kind  of  drunken  frenzy  every  one  imagined  himself  a 
millionaire.  Some  had  even  seen  exhibited  a  reproduction  of  the 
hidden  treasure.  The  great  heap  of  glittering  pieces  was  certainly 
there,  a  tempting  reality,  piled  up  mountains  high,  millions  on 
millions,  craftily  arranged  to  glitter  in  the  flaring  gas-light  before 
their  covetous  eyes.  The  real  treasure  must  be  at  least  as  sub- 
stantial as  its  counterfeit.  People  began  to  see  gold  everywhere  ; 
red  streaks  of  gold  shone  through  the  window-panes,  instead  of 
the  warm  spring  sun  ;  they  heard  murmuring  chinking  streams  of 
gold  flowing  behind  the  walls  of  their  houses,  under  the  pavements 
of  the  streets,  and  every  one  hastened  to  fill  their  hands,  and 
thirsted  for  their  share  in  the  subterranean  gold  whose  stream  was 
concealed  from  their  eyes.  Wliile  their  lips  were  being  moistened 
by  the  stream  of  gold,  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  drinking  the 
transformed  flesh  and  blood  of  the  heroes  who  had  sacrificed 
themselves  on  the  French  battle-fields,  and  in  this  infamous 
travesty  of  the  Christian  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  devil 
himself  took  part  and  possession  of  them.  They  followed  new 
customs,  new  views  of  life,  other  ideals.  The  motto  of  their 
noisy  and  obtrusive  life  seemed  to  be,  "Get  rich  as  cjuickly  and 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  and  make  as  much  as  possible 
of  your  riches  when  you  have  secured  them,  even  by  illegitimate 
means."  So  the  splendid  houses  rose  up  in  an  overloaded  gaudy 
irregular  style  of  architecture,  and  the  smart  carriages  with  india- 
rubber  tires  rolled  by,  yielding  soft  and  soothing  riding  to  their 
occupants. 

Perlin,  the  sober  economical  town,  the  home  of  honourable 
families,  extolled  for  respectability  almost  to  affectation,  now 
learned  the  disorderly  ways  of  noisy  cafes^  the  luxury  of  cham- 
pagne sujipers  in  over-decorated  restaurants,  became  intimately 
accjuainted  with  the  theatres — gaining  doubtful  introductions 
to  expensive  mistresses.  Merc  upstarts  set  the  fashion  in  dress, 
in  extravagance,  and  all  who  would  be  elegant,  followed,  leading 
the  way  to  barbaric  vices.  The  old-established  inhabitants  were 
many  of  them  weak  or  silly  enough  to  try  to  (jutdo  the  new- 
comers, and  degraded  the  quiet  dignity  of  their  patriarchal 
manner  of  life  by  speculations  on  tlie  Stock  Fxchange.  'i'lie 
intelligent  middle  classes,  whose  eyes  and  cars  were  filled  with 
this  bluster  of  the  gold  orgy,   found   that   their   former  way  of 
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living  had  now  grown  uncomfortable  ;  tlicir  houses  were  too  small, 
their  bread  too  dry,  tlieir  beer  too  common :  and  their  views  of 
life  began  to  climb  upwards  in  a  measure  which,  whether  they 
were  willing  or  equal  in  talent  to  it,  forced  from  them  harder 
work  and  more  dogged  perseverance.  Political  economists  and 
statisticians  were  drawn  into  excitement  by  their  knowledge  of 
figures.  'J'hey  extolled  the  sudden  crisis  in  the  money  market, 
the  easy  returns,  the  great  development  of  consumption  in  goods. 
They  quoted  triumphantly  the  amount  of  importations  ;  the  great 
increase  in  silk,  artistic  furniture,  glass,  jewellery,  valuable  wines, 
spices,  liqueurs,  was  called  a  splendid  development  of  trade ; 
wonderful  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  all  classes,  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  (Icrman  people.  And  if  moralists 
failed  to  see  in  these  heated  desires  and  idle  display,  the  presence 
of  progress  and  blessing,  they  were  called  limited  Philistines,  who 
were  too  feeble-minded  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  position  of  the  working-man  profited  by  the  new  condition 
of  things.  ]]erlin  seemed  insatiable  in  her  demands  for  able- 
bodied  workmen.  Hundreds  and  thousands  left  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  and  taking  their  strong  arms  to  the  labour  market  of  the 
capital,  found  employment  in  the  factories  and  the  workshops; 
and  the  mighty  engines  still  beat,  sucking  in  as  it  were  the  stream 
of  people  from  the  country.  Berlin  itself  could  not  contain  this 
infiux.  The  new-comers  were  obliged  gipsy  fashion  to  put  up  as 
best  they  could  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  holes  and  caves  on 
the  heaths  and  commons,  in  huts  made  of  brushwood,  they 
bivouacked  for  months,  and  these  men  who  lived  like  prairie  dogs 
in  such  apparent  misery,  were  merry  over  their  houseless  wild 
existence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  exi)ericnced  no  actual  want, 
as  there  was  work  for  every  one  who  could  and  would  labour. 
The  rewards  were  splendid,  and  the  proletariat  found  tliat  its 
only  possession,  viz.  the  strength  of  its  muscles,  was  worth  more 
than  ever  before.  The  working-man  talked  loudly,  and  held  his 
head  high.  Was  it  the  result  of  having  served  in  one  or  more 
campaigns?  Had  he  in  the  background  of  his  mind  a  vision  of 
dying  men  and  desolate  villages,  seen  so  often  on  the  battle-field  ? 
However  it  was,  he  became  violent  and  quarrelsome,  indifferent 
alike  to  wounding  and  death,  and  learnt  to  make  use  of  the  knife 
like  any  cut- throat  townsman. 

With  this  return  to  barbarism  (an  unfailing  result  with  the 
soldier  after  every  time  of  war)  went  a  degree  of  animal  spirits, 
which  made  one  ask  whether  the  workman  had  learnt  something 
gf  epicurean   philosophy.      He  had   the  sariic  excited   love  of 
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tattling  as  a  thoughtless  girl,  and  the  animal  love  of  enjoyment  of 
a  sailor  after  a  long  voyage.  His  ordinary  life  seemed  to  him  so 
uninteresting,  so  dull,  that  he  tried  to  give  colour  and  charm  to  it 
by  taking  as  many  holidays  as  possible,  and  making  his  work 
more  agreeable  with  gambling  and  drinking,  and  going  for  loafing 
excursions  about  the  neighbourhood.  \'isits  to  wine-  and  beer- 
houses and  dancing-rooms  were  endlessly  multiplied,  and  every- 
thing had  the  golden  foundation  which  the  proverb  of  an  age  of 
simplicity  hardly  attributed  to  honourable  handicraft.  Profits 
were  squandered  in  drink  ;  life  was  a  rush  and  a  riot  without  end. 

But  curiously,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  opportunities  of 
work  were  increased  and  wages  became  higher,  life  everywhere 
easier,  and  the  ordinary  enjoyments  greater;  just  so  did  the 
workman  grow  discontented.  Desires  increased  with  their 
gratification,  and  envy  measured  its  own  prosperity  by  the  side 
of  the  luxury  of  the  nouveaux  riches. 

The  hand  which  never  before  had  held  so  much  money,  now 
learnt  to  clench  itself  in  hatred  against  the  owner  of  property,  the 
company  promoter :  against  all  in  fact  who  were  not  of  the 
proletariat.  The  Social  Democrat  had  si:)rung  up  ten  years 
before  from  the  circle  of  the  intelligent  political  economists  and 
philosophers  cf  the  artisan  classes.  Since  the  war  they  numbered 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  now  began  to  grow  and 
widen  like  a  moorland  fire,  at  first  hardly  perceptible,  then 
betraying  through  the  puff  of  smoke  the  fire  creeping  along  the 
ground ;  then  a  thousand  tongues  of  flame  leap  upwards,  and 
suddenly  sooner  or  later  the  whole  heath  is  in  a  blaze.  Innumer- 
able apostles  i;reaching  their  turbid  doctrines  in  all  the  factories 
and  workshops,  found  hearers  who  were  discontented  and  easily 
carried  away.  The  social  democracy  of  the  workmen  was  neither 
a  political  nor  economical  programme  which  apj)ealed  to  the 
intellect,  or  could  be  proved  or  argued  about,  but  rather  an 
instinct  in  which  religious  mysticism,  good  and  bad  imijulses, 
needs,  emotional  desires  were  wonderfully  mingled.  The  men 
were  filled  with  enmity  against  those  who  had  a  large  share  of 
money;  the  new  faiih  dogmatically  exijlained  possession  of 
|>r()perty  as  a  crime — that  it  was  meritorious  to  hate  the  jiossessor 
and  necessary  to  destroy  him.  'J'hey  \\ere  made  discontenled 
with  their  limited  destiny  by  the  sight  of  the  world  and  its 
treasures ;  the  new  faith  jironiised  them  a  future  paradise  in 
the  shape  of  an  criual  division  of  goods— a  jiaradisc  in  which 
the  hand  was  permitted  to  take  whatever  the  eye  desired. 
They  were    disgusted    by  the  consciousness  of  their   deformity 
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and  roughness,  whicli  dragged  them  down  to  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  midst  of  scliool  learning  if  not  exactly  knowledge ;  of 
good  manners  if  not  good  breeding ;  the  new  faith  raised  them  in 
their  own  eyes,  declaring  that  tliey  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that 
they  alone  were  useful  and  important  parts  of  humanity  ;  all  others 
who  did  not  labour  with  their  hands  being  miserable  and  con- 
temptible sponges  on  humanity. 

The  whole  proletariat  was  soon  converted  to  Social  Democracy, 
Uerlin  was  covered  with  a  network  of  societies,  which  became  the 
places  of  worship  of  the  new  faith.  Handbills,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, partly  polemical,  partly  literary,  in  which  the  mob  made 
their  statements  and  professed  their  faith  stoutly;  these,  although 
written  very  badly,  yet  by  their  monotony,  their  angry  reproaches, 
their  invocations,  reminded  one  of  litanies  and  psalms. 

Wilhelm  felt  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  movement.  It  was  first 
brought  to  his  notice  by  a  new  acquaintance,  who  had  worked  with 
him  in  the  pliysical  laboratory  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  He 
was  a  Russian,  who  had  introduced  himself  to  the  pupils  in  the 
laboratory  as  Dr.  Barinskoi  from  Charkow.  His  appearance  and 
behaviour  hardly  bore  this  out.  His  long  thin  figure  was  loosely 
joined  to  thin  weak  legs.  Light  blue  eyes  looked  keenly  out  of 
a  warm  greyish-yellow  face ;  add  to  these  a  sharp  reddish  nose, 
pale  lips,  a  spare  badly  grown  moustache  and  beard  of  a  dirty 
colour,  and  slight  baldness.  His  demeanour  was  suave  and  very 
submissive,  his  voice  had  the  faltering  persuasiveness  which  a 
natural  and  reasonable  man  dislikes,  because  it  warns  him  that 
the  speaker  is  lying  in  wait  to  take  him  by  surprise.  Barinskoi, 
besides,  never  stood  upright  when  he  was  speaking  to  any  one. 
He  bent  his  back,  his  head  hung  forward,  his  eyes  shifted  their 
glance  from  the  points  of  his  own  boots  to  other  people's,  his  face 
was  crumpled  up  into  a  smiling  mask,  and  working  his  hands 
about  nervously  lie  crammed  so  many  polite  phrases  and  compli- 
ments into  his  conversation,  that  he  was  a  terrible  bore  to  all  his 
acquaintances.  Pjarinskoi,  who  was  an  accomplished  spy,  intended 
by  his  entrance  into  the  laboratory  to  learn  all  he  could  in  a 
circuitous  way  of  persons  and  conditions. 

After  a  short  observation  he  noticed  that  Wilhelm  seemed 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  others,  and  was  treated  coldly  by 
every  one  except  the  Professor.  He  learnt  that  this  coolness  of 
the  atmosphere  was  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  duel.  After 
that  he  tried  every  possible  means  to  get  nearer  to  him.  Wilhelm 
was  working  in  some  important  researches,  and  it  was  possibly 
that  the  results  would  destroy  some  existing  theories. 
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The  Profe:^sor  followed  the  experiments  witli  great  attention, 
and  many  times  spoke  of  him  as  his  best  pupil  in  difficult  work. 
That  was  Barinskoi's  excuse  for  asking  Wilhelm  if  he  would  initiate 
him  into  his  work,  and  explain  to  him  his  hypotheses  and  methods. 
He  added,  with  his  submissive  smile  and  nervous  rubbing  cf  the 
bonds,  that  the  Herr  Doctor  might  be  quite  easy  about  the  priority 
of  his  discoveries,  as  he  was  quite  prepared  to  write  an  explanation 
that  he  stood  in  the  position  of  pupil  to  the  Herr  Doctor,  and 
had  only  a  share  in  his  discoveries  in  common  with  others. 
■Wilhelm  contented  himself  by  replying  that  priority  was  nothing 
to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  work  for  fame,  but  because  he  was 
ignorant  and  sought  for  knowledge. 

Thereupon  Uarinskoi  said  he  was  very  happy  to  have  found 
some  one  with  the  same  views  as  himself;  he  also  thought  that 
fame  was  nonsense,  that  knowledge  was  the  only  essential  thing, 
tliat  it  gave  power  over  things  and  men,  that  the  ideal  was  to 
proceed  unknown  and  unnoticed  through  life,  making  the  others 
dance  without  knowing  who  played  on  the  instrument.  That 
was  not  what  Wilhelm  meant,  but  he  let  it  go  without  denying  it. 
iJarinskoi  also  tried  to  claim  him  for  a  fellow-countryman,  but  Wil- 
helm stopped  him,  exi)laining  that  he  was  a  German,  although 
born  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  fatherland.  This  slight  did  not 
disconcert  Larinskoi;  he  endeavoured  to  produce  an  impression  en 
Wilhelm,  and  if  one  shut  one's  eyes  to  his  ugliness  and  f:nvning 
ways  he  was  a  well-informed  man;  harshness  was  not  in  Wilhelm's 
nature,  so  he  held  out  no  longer  against  IJarinskoi's  importunity — 
who  very  soon  accompanied  him  home  from  the  laboratory,  visited 
him  uninvited  in  his  rooms,  invited  him  to  supper  at  his  restau- 
rant, which  AMlhelm  twice  declined  ;  the  third  time,  however,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  refuse.  In  spite  of  this  iJarinskoi  would  not  see 
that  his  invitation  was  only  accepted  out  of  politeness.  There 
were  many  things  reserved  and  unsociable  about  Barinskoi ;  for 
example,  he  never  invited  any  one  to  his  rooms.  He  called  for 
his  letters  at  the  post-office.  'Jhe  address  he  gave,  and  under 
which  he  was  entered  at  the  University  otficc,  described  him  as  a 
newspaper  corrcsjiondent,  which  agreed  with  his  daily  readings 
and  writings.  He  frctjucnt^y  disapjicared  for  two  or  three  days, 
after  which  he  emerged  ag.iin,  as  it  were,  dirtier  tlian  before,  with 
reddened,  half-closed  eyelids,  wrak  voice,  and  general  bloodless 
appearance.  A  conjecture  as  to  where  he  '.vas  during  this  time 
was  suggested  by  a  smell  of  s[)iiils,  besides  the  fact  that  students 
from  the  laboratory  had  often  seen  him  late  at  night  at  the  corner 
of  the  Lcip/.iger  and  Friedrichsirassc  in  earnest  consultation  with 
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some  unliappy  creature  of  the  streets,  and  that  he  was  often  seen 
haunting  remote  streets  in  tlic  eastern  districts  in  the  company  u( 
women. 

JJarinskoi  declared  he  was  the  correspondent  of  a  large  Peters- 
burg paper,  ami  that  ho  made  great  efforts  to  remove  the  prejudices 
of  Russia  against  Germany,  and  to  give  his  readers  a  respect  for 
their  great  neighbours.  Dy  chance  one  day  Wilhelm  read  the 
page  of  licrlin  corres])ondence,  and  found  that  from  first  to  last 
it  was  full  of  poisoned  abuse,  insult,  and  calumniation  of  l]erlin 
and  its  inhabitants.  At  the  next  opportunity  he  put  it  before 
Earinskoi's  eyes  without  a  word.  He  started  a  little,  but  said 
directly,  quite  calmly,  Yes,  he  had  read  the  letter  too;  naturally 
it  was  not  by  him;  the  paper  had  other  correspondents,  who  hated 
Germans,  he  could  do  no  more  than  put  a  stop  to  their  lies,  and 
find  out  the  reality  of  their  misrepresentations. 

Early  in  this  short  acquaintance  it  was  clear  that  Barlnskoi  was 
in  constant  money  difficulties.  By  his  own  representations  the 
paper  paid  him  very  irregularly,  and  the  most  curious  accidents 
constantly  occurred  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  expected  pay- 
ments. Once  the  money  was  sent  by  mistake  to  the  Constantinople 
correspondent,  and  it  was  six  weeks  before  the  oversight  was 
cleared  up.  Another  time  a  fellow-writer  who  was  travelling  to 
Berlin  undertook  to  bring  the  money  with  him.  On  the  way  he 
lost  the  money  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  Barinskoi  had  to  wait 
until  he  went  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  inquire  into  the  case.  By 
such  fool's  stories  was  Wilhelm's  friendship  put  to  the  proof. 
Barinskoi  did  not  stop  at  borrowing  money  occasionally,  with 
sighs  and  groans,  but  every  few  days,  often  at  a  few  hours"  interval, 
a  new  and  larger  loan  would  frequently  follow. 

All  this  was  a  dubious  method  of  consolation,  and  yet  P)r. 
Schrotter,  or  rather  Paul  Habcr,  decided  that  though  further 
contact  with  I5arinskoi  must  be  avoided,  he  was  an  object  of  increas- 
ing interest  to  ^\'ilhelm.  Barinskoi  had  many  ideas  in  sympathy 
with  his,  which  he  did  not  find  in  others,  and  their  views  of 
society  and  practical  maxims  of  life  were  so  much  in  common 
that  Wilhelm  was  often  puzzled  by  this  question — "  How  is 
it  possible  that  peop'e  can  draw  such  completely  different  con- 
clusions from  the  same  suppositions  by  the  same  logical  argu- 
ments ?  AN'here  is  the  fatal  point  where  one's  ideas  separate — • 
ideas  which  have  so  far  travelled  together  ?  " 

Barinskoi  thought  as  AYilhelm  did,  that  the  world  and  its 
machinery  were  mere  outward  phenomena,  a  deception  of  the 
senses,  whose  influence  acted  as  in  a  delirium.     All  existing  forms 
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of  the  common  life  of  humanity,  all  ordinances  of  the  State  or 
society,  appeared  to  him  as  foolish  or  criminal,  and  at  any  rate 
objectionable.  He  considered  that  the  object  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  development  of  the  individual  was  the  deliverance  from  the 
restraint,  and  the  complete  contempt  of  all  outward  anthority. 

So  for  his  opinions  agreed  wiili  A\'ilhelm's,  and  then  he  disclosed 
the  laws  of  morality  which  he  had  evolved  from  them. 

"  The  whole  world  is  only  an  outward  phenomenon,  and  the  only 
reality  is  my  own  consciousness,"  said  Barinskoi ;  "therefore  I 
see  in  the  world  only  myself,  live  only  for  myself,  and  try  only  to 
please  myself;  I  am  an  extreme  individualist.  My  morality  allows 
me  to  gratify  my  senses  by  pleasant  iiiipressions,  to  convey  to  my 
consciousness  pleasant  representations,  so  as  to  enjoy  as  much  as 
possible.  Enjoyment  is  the  only  object  of  my  existence,  and 
to  destroy  all  those  who  come  in  the  way  of  it,  is  my  right." 

Wilhelm  wondered  whether  this  frightful  code  could  possibly 
belong  to  the  same  views  of  life  which,  in  despising  the  enjoyments 
of  the  senses,  denied  desires,  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  individual- 
ity for  the  sake  of  others,  and  found  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of 
love  for  one's  neighbours,  and  in  the  struggle  for  human  reason 
over  animal  instinct  ? 

I'arinskoi  understood  \Vilhclm's  character,  and  saw  that  lie 
could  quite  safely  trust  to  his  forbearance  and  his  single-minded- 
ness,  so  he  made  no  further  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Nihilist 
and  an  Anarchist.  When  A\'ilhelm  asked  him  if  he  imagined  what 
the  realization  of  his  theories  meant,  he  had  the  answer  ready— 

"  We  demand  unconditional  freedom.  Our  will  shall  not  be 
confined  by  the  will  of  others,  or  by  oppressive  laws.  The 
Parliament  is  our  enemy  as  well  as  the  monarch,  the  tyranny  of  the 
autocrat  as  well  as  that  of  the  majority,  the  coercion  of  laws  of  the 
Stale,  as  well  as  tliose  of  society.  We  will  gather  together  groups 
according  to  their  free  choice  and  inclination  out  of  the  fragments 
of  annihilated  society,  that  is,  if  we  can  manage  to  procure  our 
enjoyment  as  well  in  groups  as  alone.  These  groups  will  unite 
into  larger  groups  if  the  happiness  of  all  demands  a  larger  under- 
taking than  a  single  gvoup  can  secure,  such  as  a  great  railway,  a 
submarine  tunnel,  and  the  like.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
that  a  whole  ijeojjle,  or  even  the  whole  of  humanity,  should  be  in 
one  group,  but  only  u|)  to  a  certain  ])oint,  and  only  until  this  jioint 
is  reached.  Naturally  no  individual  is  bound  to  a  grouj),  nor  one 
grouj)  to  another  ;  binding  and  loosing  go  on  perpetually,  and  with 
the  same  facility  as  molecules  in  living  organisms  unite  and 
separate." 
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Barinskoi  occupied  himself  particularly  with  the  Labourqucstions. 
Not  that  the  distress  and  want  of  the  very  poor,  tlie  economical 
insecurity,  the  general  misery,  troubled  him  at  all.  lie  was 
cynically  conscious  that  he  was  as  indifferent  to  the  labourer  as  to 
the  capitalist ;  the  labourer's  inevitable  brutalization,  his  hunger, 
his  bad  health,  and  short  term  of  life  touched  him  as  little  as  the 
gout  of  the  ricli  gourmand,  or  the  nerves  of  fine  ladies.  He  saw, 
however,  in  the  proletariat  a  powerful  army  against  prevailing 
conditions,  lie  could  trace  among  the  discontented  masses  the 
possession  of  the  crude  vigour  which  the  Nihilists  wanted,  to  crush 
the  old  edifices  of  the  State  and  society,  and  it  was  this  which 
interested  him  in  the  movement  and  its  literature.  He  knew  the 
Inst  accurately,  and  initiated  \\'ilhelni  into  it,  and  so  the  latter 
learned  all  about  socialism,  its  opinions  of  the  philosophy  of  pro- 
duction, its  theories  and  promises.  He  learnt  also  that  sects  had 
already  been  formed  within  this  new  faith,  which  the  revelations 
of  the  socialistic  pro])hets  explained  differently  ;  and  that  they 
furiously  hated  each  other,  and  were  as  much  at  enmity  as  if  they 
were  a  State  Church  with  a  privileged  priesthood,  benefices,  property 
and  power. 

The  complaints  of  the  proletariat  appeared  to  Wilhelm  of 
doubtful  value.  In  every  age  there  were  economic  fevers,  which 
were  not  caused  by  misery,  but  by  discontent  and  wastefulness, 
and  if  he  saw  a  workman  staggering  through  the  streets,  his 
legs  tottering  beneath  him,  he  guessed  that  his  weakness  was  not 
caused  by  hunger,  but  by  beer  or  spirits.  He  understood  that 
mankind  believed  in  an  unbroken  work  of  development  within 
nature,  and  in  their  own  self-cultivation.  The  theory  of  socialistic 
teaching,  namely,  the  conditions  of  production  and  distribution, 
could  be  constantly  remodelled  just  as  other  human  institutions, 
/.  e.  the  customs  of  governments  and  societies,  the  laws,  ideas  of 
beauty  and  morality,  knowledge  of  nature,  and  views  of  society. 
His  sympathies  went  out  to  those  who  were  convinced  that  the 
present  economical  organization  had  lived  out  its  time,  and  were 
endeavouring  to  remove  it. 

Wilhelm's  friends  interested  themselves  warmly  in  this  new 
sphere  of  thought.  Paul  was  a  member  of  the  National  Liberal 
Election  Society,  and  was  enthusiastic  about  Bennigsen  and 
Lasker,  who  possessed  enough  statesmanlike  wisdom  to  surrender 
fearlessly  to  the  opposition,  and  determine  to  go  with  the  govern- 
ment. To  these  present  experiences  Dr.  Schrutter  joined  the 
half-forgotten  training  of  '48,  and  agreed  to  belong  to  a  society  of 
the  district ;  he  had  soon  an  official  appointment,  and  placed  his 
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experience  and  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  sick  and  poor  of 
the  town.  He  did  not  interest  himself  at  first  in  political  strife. 
He  was  very  uneasy  about  the  turn  things  were  taking,  and 
considered  that  it  was  not  right  to  rebel  against  the  existing 
conditions  of  things,  which  to  the  majority  of  people  were  agree- 
able enough. 

"You  have  fought  and  bled  for  the  new  empire,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
left  it  while  I  was  in  India  to  get  on  as  best  it  could ;  if  the  others 
think  themselves  well  off,  I  don't  see  why  they  should  not  have 
the  satisfaction  of  the  results  of  their  work,  just  because  of  the 
sulky  temper  of  criticism." 

\Vilhelm  had  often  taken  one  or  other  of  them  to  his  society, 
but  without  their  being  much  interested  in  the  meetings.  One 
day  he  asked  his  friend  whether  he  would  not  go  with  him  to  a 
social  democratic  meeting.  Schrotter  was  quite  prepared,  as  he 
saw  that  Wilhelm  was  really  in  earnest,  and  was  trying  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  realities  of  life.  Paul  abominated  the  social 
democrats,  but  he  sacrificed  himself  to  spend  an  hour  there  with 
NVilhelm. 

The  meeting  they  were  to  attend  was  at  the  Tivoli.  It  was  a 
disagreeable  evening  in  April,  with  gusts  of  wind  and  frccjuent 
showers.  The  sky  was  full  of  clouds  chasing  each  other  in  end- 
less succession,  the  flames  of  gas  flickered  and  flared,  and  the 
streets  were  covered  with  mud  which  splashed  up  under  the 
horses'  feet.  The  three  friends  went  in  spite  of  bad  weather  to  tlic 
Tivoli  on  foot.  In  the  Belle  Alliance  Strasse  they  came  upon  groups 
of  workmen  going  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves,  and  as 
they  reached  the  place  in  the  Lichtcrfelder  Slrassc,  they  were 
accompanied  by  a  long  stream  of  people.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  club  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  could 
only  advance  very  slowly  unless,  like  the  others,  they  i)ushed  and 
elbowed  their  way.  Mounting  a  few  steps  they  reached  an 
enormous  garden,  lighted  by  the  fitful  beams  of  the  moon  as  she 
emerged  from  the  clouds,  and  a  few  gas-lamps.  On  the  right  was 
a  Gothic  building,  which  would  have  been  sulficienlly  handsome  if 
built  in  stone,  but  with  barI)arous  taste  had  been  executed  in 
woofl.  At  the  end  of  the  garden  some  more  steps  led  to  a  broaii, 
four-cornered  courtyard,  on  the  right  ofwliich  the  iron  spire  of  the 
National  Memorial  was  dimly  visible,  while  to  tlie  left  was  a 
large  ljuil<ling  of  red  and  yellow  l)rick  with  a  four-sciuare  lower  at 
either  end,  a  pavilion  projecting  from  the  centre,  and  a  number  of 
large  windows.  Over  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of  llie  building 
was  the  inscription  in  gold  letters  on  a  blue  ground  — 

il 
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"  Genicssl  im  cdelii  Gerslciisaft 
Des  Wcines  Gcist,  dcs  Biodcs  Kraft." 

In  the  little  ante-room  a  few  sharp-looking,  rather  conceited 
young  men  wore  standing,  either  the  instigators  or  organizers 
of  the  meeting.  They  eyed  the  people  who  came  in  with  a  quick 
look  of  assurance,  offering  a  pamphlet,  which  nearly  every  one 
bought.  Through  this  ante-room  was  the  hall,  large  enough  to 
hold  a  thousand  people  comfortably.  Several  tables  for  beer 
stood  between  red-covered  pillars  which  supported  the  ceiling,  and 
on  the  right  was  a  platform  for  the  speakers.  Wilhelm,  SchroUer, 
and  Paul  Haber  found  places  not  far  from  this,  although  the  hall 
was  soon  filled  up  after  they  came  in. 

Wilhelm's  first  impression  was  not  favourable.  He  had  bought 
a  pamphlet  at  the  door,  and  in  it  he  read  foolish  jokes,  clumsy 
tirades  against  capitalists,  and  drearily  silly  verses.  If  the  party 
possessed  quick  and  cultivated  writers,  they  had  certainly  not  been 
employed  on  this  leaflet.  His  finer  senses  were  as  shocked  at  the 
meeting  as  his  taste  was  at  the  pamphlet.  Mingled  odours  of 
tobacco-smoke,  beer,  human  breath,  and  damp  clothes  filled  the  air ; 
the  people  at  the  tables  had  an  indescribably  common  stamp,  un- 
lovely manners,  harsh,  loud  voices,  and  unattractive  faces.  They 
gossiped  and  laughed  noisily,  and  coarse  expressions  were  frequent. 
The  earnest  moral  tone,  the  almost  gloomy  melancholy  which 
^Vilhelm  had  found  so  attractive  in  socialistic  writings,  was  absent, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  new  doctrine  in  its  removal  from  the 
enthusiast's  study  to  the  beer-tables  of  the  crowd  had  lost  all 
nobility,  and  had  sunk  to  degradation. 

Paul  took  no  trouble  to  conceal  the  disgust  which  "  this  dirty 
rabble"  gave  him.  He  gazed  contemptuously  about  him,  and 
every  time  that  one  of  his  neighbours'  elbows  came  near  his  coat 
he  brushed  the  place  angrily,  and  muttered  half  aloud — 

"  Well,  if  I  were  the  Government  I  would  jolly  soon  stop  your 
meetings." 

Dr.  Schrotter,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  sight  of  the  crowd 
rekindle  in  him  all  the  feeling  of  sentiment  he  had  had  for  the  old 
democrats  ;  he  felt  his  heart  overflow  with  pity  and  tenderness. 
With  his  physician's  eyes  he  pierced  through  the  brutal  physiog- 
nomies, and  observed  them  witli  kindness  and  sympathy,  making 
his  friends  attentive  too. 

"One  of  the  martyrs  of  work,"  he  said  gently,  indicating  a 
haggard  man  sitting  at  the  next  table  who  had  lost  one  eye. 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 
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"  He  must  be  a  worker  in  metal,  and  has  had  a  splinter  in  one  of 
his  eyes.     He  had  the  injured  eye  removed  to  save  the  other." 

Here  was  a  baker  with  pale  face  and  inflamed  eyelids,  coughing 
badly — consumptive,  in  consequence  of  the  dust  from  the  flour — ■ 
his  eyes  aftected  by  the  heat  of  the  oven.  Here  was  a  man  who 
had  lost  a  finger  of  his  left  hand — the  victim  of  a  cloth  loom  ;  and 
here  a  pallid-looking  man,  showing  when  he  spoke  or  laughed 
slate-coloured  gums — a  case  of  lead-poisoning,  with  a  painful  death 
as  the  inevitable  result.  And  it  seemed  as  if  over  all  these 
cripples  and  sickly  people  the  Genius  of  Work  hovered  as  the 
black  angel  of  Eastern  stories,  tracing  on  their  foreheads  with  his 
brush — on  this  one  mutilation,  on  this  one  an  early  death. 
Schrotter's  observations  and  explanations  placed  the  whole  meet- 
ing in  a  different  light  to  Wilhelm.  The  coarseness  of  the  men, 
even  the  dirt  on  their  hands  and  faces,  touched  him  like  a  reproach, 
and  in  their  jokes  and  laughter  he  seemed  to  hear  a  bitter  cry. 

A  reproach,  a  complaint  against  whom  ?  Against  the  capitalists, 
or  against  inexorable  fate?  Wilhelm  asked  himself  whether  the 
conditions  of  labour  were  attributable  to  men,  or  were  not  the 
result  of  cruel  necessity  ?  Could  the  capitalist  be  responsible  for 
the  accidents  of  machines,  the  dust  from  flour,  the  splitting  of 
iron?  If  these  workmen  had  not  been  one-eyed  or  consumptive 
could  they  have  performed  their  work  for  the  commonweal  ? 
^Vas  it  not  true  that  if  mankind  would  not  renounce  its  claims  to 
bread  and  other  necessities,  it  must  pay  for  the  satisfaction  of 
wants  with  the  tribute  of  health  and  life?  that  every  comfort, 
every  pleasure  added  to  existence  was  paid  for  by  human  sacrifice  ? 
that  the  masks  of  tragedy  worn  at  this  meeting  were  merely  the 
corporate  expressions  of  a  law  which  united  development  and 
progress  with  pain  and  destruction  ?  In  this  case  tiie  whole 
socialist  programme  was  manifestly  wrong,  and  the  sum  of  tiie 
workman's  grievances  was  not  tlie  result  of  tiie  economical 
arrangements  of  society,  but  of  the  eternal  conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  the  tiieory  of  the  methods  of  labour  and  their  ameliora- 
tion was  not  the  expectation  of  an  equal  division  of  properly,  but 
rather  of  the  contrivances  of  the  inventor. 

While  Wilhelm  was  absorbed  in  those  reflections,  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening  appeared  on  the  platform,  a  little  dap]).r 
man,  restless  as  quicksilver,  witli  long  hair,  large  mouth,  and  a 
shrill  voice.  He  opened  the  meeting  with  an  extraordinary 
volubility,  in  a  whirl  of  i)antomimic  gesture  and  excilemenl, 
violently  denouncing  the  capitalists;  "infamous  bloodsuckers"  as 
he  called  them.     He  painted  hopelessly  confused  pictures,  with 
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constant  faults  of  grammar — of  the  hard  fate  of  the  working-man, 
and  the  black  treachery  of  the  property-owning  classes.  Tliey 
were  slave-owners  who  paid  them  their  daily  wages  by  shearing  the 
wool  off  their  backs,  and  enjoyed  riotous  luxury  themselves  while 
the  poor  destitute  ones  were  engulfed  in  a  chasm  of  misery.  The 
workman  must  possess  the  fruit  of  his  labour  himself,  like  the  bird 
in  the  air,  or  the  fish  in  the  water.  He  who  produced  nothing 
was  a  parasite,  and  deserved  to  be  extirpated  ;  he  was  only  a  drag, 
consequently  a  poison  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Commune  in 
l\iris  was  the  first  signal  of  warning  for  the  thieves  of  society. 
Soon  the  great  flood  would  burst  forth  which  would  carry  away  all 
thieves  and  tyrants,  usurers  and  bloodsuckers,  and  the  working-men 
must  be  united  and  get  their  weapons  ready.  Unity  was  strength, 
and  to  allow  themselves  to  be  fleeced  by  these  hyenas  of  capitalism 
was  an  insult  to  any  free,  thoughtful  man. 

He  went  on  in  this  style  for  about  half-an-hour,  during  which 
time  the  words  came  out  in  a  constant  stream  without  a  moment's 
pause.  Schrolter's  expression  became  sad,  while  Paul  banged  the 
table  with  his  mug  and  cried  "  Bravo  "  at  every  grammatical  mis- 
take, or  every  false  analogy.  Angry  glances  were  cast  at  him  from 
neighbouring  tables,  as  in  his  applause  was  recognized  contempt 
for  the  speaker  whom  they  admired  so  much.  No  one  laughed  or 
joked,  all  were  silent  to  the  end  ;  at  every  violent  expression  of 
the  long-haired  Saxon,  eyes  flashed,  heads  nodded  approval,  and 
feet  stamped  excitedly.  So  eagerly  did  the  meeting  drink  in  this 
excited  orator's  words  that  they  quite  forgot  to  drink  their  beer, 
and  the  waiter,  bringing  in  a  fresh  supply,  had  to  go  out  again  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

When  the  speaker  had  finished  and  resumed  his  seat,  Schrotte* 
and  Paul,  to  their  immense  surprise,  saw  Wilhclm  spring  to  his 
feet  in  the  midst  of  all  the  stamping  and  applause  and  go  to  the 
jjlatform.  What  was  that  for?  He  went  up  and  began  to  speak 
in  an  undertone  to  the  organizers  of  the  meeting.  They  put  their 
heads  together,  looking  at  the  card  Wilhelm  had  given  them  ; 
then  one  of  them  rose,  and  coming  to  the  front  of  the  platform, 
shouted  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the  clamour — 

"  True  to  our  principles  of  listening  to  opponents,  we  are  going 
to  allow  a  guest  to  speak  :  it  is  not  part  of  the  programme,  but  no 
citizen  shall  have  cause  to  complain  that  his  mouth  has  been 
stopped." 

Any  one  could  understand  what  this  meant,  as  Wilhclm  stood 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  platform  and  w^aited  with  folded  arms 
for  silence  and  attention.     His  dark  eyes  looked  straight  at  his 
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audience,  and  he  began  in  his  clear,  quiet  voice — "  What  you  all  feel 
in  this  meeting  is  discontent  with  your  fate,  and  a  wish  to  improve 
it.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  honoured  speaker  before 
me  has  shown  you  a  way  which  will  bring  you  any  nearer  to  your 
desires.  You  wish  that  the  State  shall  nurse  you  in  sickness,  and 
provide  for  you  in  old  age.  What  is  the  State  ?  It  is  yourselves. 
The  State  has  nothing  but  what  you  give  it.  If  it  provides  for 
you  in  sickness  and  old  age,  it  takes  the  money  out  of  your  own 
pockets.  You  do  not  want  the  State  for  that.  In  days  of  health 
and  strength  you  could  yourselves  lay  aside  spare  money  for  bad 
times  without  the  services  of  gendarmes,  or  assistance  of  execu- 
tors. The  last  speaker  spoke  of  hatred  for  the  owners  of  property, 
hatred  of  profit.  Hatred  is  a  painful  feeling.  It  adds  to  the 
pain  of  existence  another,  and  very  likely  a  greater  one.  A 
soul  in  which  the  poison  of  hate  is  at  work  is  heavy  and  sad, 
and  can  never  feel  happiness.  If  you  would  not  burden  your 
lives  with  hatred  it  might  be  possible  that  you  would  become 
happy." 

A  murmur  arose  in  the  meeting,  and  a  voice  in  opposition 
called  out  loudly,  "The  fellow  is  a  Jesuit."  "Parson's  talk," 
cried  another  from  the  corner  of  the  room.  \\'ilhelm  took  no 
notice  of  the  interruption,  but  went  on — 

"  Why  do  you  object  to  the  owners  of  property  ?  On  account 
of  their  idleness  ?  That  is  not  just.  Many  of  them  work  much 
liardcr  than  all  of  you,  and  bear  a  weight  of  responsibility  which 
would  kill  most  of  you.  But  suppose  we  grant  that  many  rich 
people  waste  their  lives  doing  nothing.  Instead  of  envying  these 
unhappy  peoijle,  I  pity  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
would  prefer  death  a  thousand  times  to  life  without  duty  and 
work."' 

The  murmur  grew  stronger  and  more  threatening. 

"  I  wish,"  cried  Wilhelm,  raising  his  voice,  "  I  wish  I  were  rich 
and  powerful.  Then  I  would  invite  those  who  scorn  my  words 
now,  to  live  (piite  idly  for  a  year  or  six  months.  I  would  take 
care  that  no  employment  was  possible  for  them,  that  their  days 
and  weeks  should  be  quite  empty.  Then  they  would  sec  how 
soon  they  would  raise  imploring  hands  to  those  who  had  con- 
demned them  to  idleness.  Neither  guards  nor  walls  would  keep 
them  to  the  softly-cushioned  goldcn-caged  ])ris()n  of  indolence, 
they  would  fly  as  if  for  their  lives,  and  go  back  to  the  place  where 
their  work  was,  which  they  had  jireviously  thought  like  hell." 

"  Let  us  sec  if  we  would,'  cried  sonic  with  <  "rifeniptiious 
laughter. 
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"  In  what  has  the  rich  man  tlic  advantage  of  you  ?  He  lives 
better,  you  say.  He  can  procure  more  enjoyments  for  himself. 
Are  you  sure  that  these  so-called  enjoyments  bring  happiness? 
Your  healthy  hunger  makes  your  bread  and  cheese  taste  better 
than  the  rich  dishes  at  noblemen's  tables,  and  the  suffering  which 
fills  every  life  is  more  bitter  in  the  western  villa  than  in  the 
working-man's  back  room,  because  there  they  have  more  leisure  to 
endure  it  in,  and  every  fibre  of  the  soul  has  its  own  torture." 

"  ^^■hat  do  you  get  for  defending  the  rich  man  ?  "  called  a  voice 
from  the  hall. 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  penalty  of  property.  You  must  be  just 
in  everything.  Granted  that  the  rich  man  is  a  criminal;  granted 
his  idleness  is  an  offence  to  your  activity;  granted  that  his  roast 
meat  and  wine  make  your  potatoes  taste  insipid ;  it  is  in  the  order 
of  things  that  you  should  envy  him.  But  what  comes  out  of  this 
envy  ?  Let  us  admit  that  you  could  carry  through  anything  you 
undertook.  The  rich  man  would  be  plundered  and  even  killed, 
and  his  treasures  divided  between  you.  We  forget  that  the  rich 
man  is  human;  we  deny  him  the  mercy  which  the  poor  man  claims 
from  his  fellow-men  ;  we  take  up  the  position  that  to  reduce  a  rich 
man  to  beggary  is  not  the  same  injustice  as  to  profit  by  the  work 
of  a  poor  man  ;  we  enjoy  the  idea  of  the  rich  man,  hungry  and 
shivering,  when  at  the  same  time  the  hungry  shivering  poor  man 
has  become  our  pretext  for  robbing  the  other.  Do  you  believe 
that  you  would  then  have  improved  your  lot  in  life  ?  Do  you 
think  that  you  would  be  any  happier?  Just  think  it  over  for  a 
moment.  The  rich  people  are  exterminated,  their  goods  are 
divided  amongst  you  ;  you  are  already  making  a  discovery,  viz. 
that  the  wealthy  people  are  in  a  very  small  minority,  hardly  one 
in  two  hundred,  and  that  the  division  of  their  whole  property 
amounts  to  very  little  for  each  of  you.  But  su])pose,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  j  ou  all  become  rich.  What  then  ?  You  throw 
away  your  working  clothes  and  dress  yourselves  in  silk ;  you 
deck  yourselves  with  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  and  you  sit  on 
soft-cushioned  sofas.  Think  how  long  these  luxuries  would  last — 
a  month  perhaps,  at  the  most  a  year.  Then  the  rich  man's  wine  is 
all  drunk,  and  his  larder  empty,  the  silk  clothes  are  worn  out,  and 
the  sofas  torn;  you  cannot  eat  precious  stones  and  gold,  and  if 
you  do  not  mean  to  starve  you  must  begin  working  again,  and 
after  the  extermination  of  the  rich  man  and  the  division  of  his 
property  you  are  exactly  in  the  position  you  were  in  before." 

He  paused  a  mc-nuMit  or  two,  in  which  there  was  silence  for  the 
first  time,  and  then  went  on — 
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"This  all  means  that  your  bondage  is  not  laid  on  you  by  man, 
but  by  Nature  herself.  Life  is  hard  and  wearisome,  and  no  laws 
or  orders  of  State  or  society  can  make  it  otherwise.  The  simple 
minds  of  men  understood  this  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  they  did 
not  rest  until  they  had  found  out  a  reason  for  everything,  so  they 
sought  through  the  authors  of  the  Jewish  Bible  for  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  our  mournful  destiny  on  this  earth,  and  comforted 
themselves  with  the  assertion  that  mankind  was  atoning  for  the 
sins  of  its  forefathers.  You,  the  sons  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
do  not  believe  in  this  any  longer,  but  see  in  the  system  of  profits 
and  the  injustice  of  our  social  conditions  the  causes  of  your 
misery.  Your  explanation  is,  however,  fully  as  much  a  fabrica- 
tion as  the  Biblical  one.  Pain  and  Death  are  the  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  done  away  with.  If 
a  miracle  could  happen,  and  you  could  all  be  happy  in  the  way 
you  wish,  namely,  living  your  life  without  work,  without  suffering, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment,  what  would  happen  then? 
The  race  would  increase  so  fast,  that  after  one  or  two  generations 
there  would  hardly  be  elbow-room,  and  bread  would  be  as  scarce 
as  it  is  now.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  children  which 
limits  the  population,  and  this  difficulty  fixes  the  limit.  Under- 
stand this  too,  do  what  you  will,  you  can  only  procure  momentary 
relief,  and  every  relief  procured  means  an  increase  of  population. 
^\'hatever  your  methods  of  labour  are,  however  the  fruits  of  it  are 
distributed,  you  will  never  produce  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  your 
wants ;  and  the  sweat  of  your  brow  will  always  be  in  vain  if  you 
set  yourself  against  the  hostile  forces  of  Nature." 

Williclm  paused  a  moment  in  the  deep  stillness  which  now 
reigned  in  the  hall,  and  then  went  on — 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  your  lives  are  troublesome  and  hard,  but 
I  believe  tliat  you  make  your  pain  unnecessarily  difficult  to  bear, 
and  add  to  it  by  imagination.  You  feel  your  lot  to  be  hard 
because  you  see  rich  people,  who  in  the  distance  appear  to  you  to 
be  hajjpy.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  rich  arc  an  exception, 
and  that  the  world  cannot  guarantee  the  existence  of  a  millionaire 
of  to-day  for  long.  At  most  you  can  make  the  few  rich  men  poor, 
but  you  cannot  make  all  the  poor  men  rich.  I'ut  why  compare 
yourselves  with  such  people?  Why  not  with  those  who  have  gone 
before  us?  Look  back,  and  you  will  find  that  your  lives  are  not 
only  easier  but  very  much  richer  than  the  generations  who  have 
gone  before  you.  The  poorest  among  you  live  better,  (juieter, 
and  pleasanler  lives  than  a  well-to-do  man  a  thousand  yrars  ago, 
or  than  a   prince  of  jtriinitivc  limes.      Vou  connjlain  that  your 
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labour  is  hard  and  unhealthy  ?  You  live  longer,  in  better  health, 
and  freer  from  anxiety  than  the  huntsman,  fisherman,  or  warrior  of 
the  barbarous  ages.  What  you  most  suffer  from  is  your  hatred, 
not  your  need  ;  your  ambitions,  your  envy.  Men  can  live  healthily 
and  happily  on  water,  but  you  will  have  beer  and  brandy.  You 
earn  enough  to  buy  meat  and  vegetables,  but  you  will  have 
tobacco  for  yourselves  and  finery  for  your  wives,  and  that  cannot 
go  on.  Your  daily  bread  might  taste  well  enough,  but  it  becomes 
bitter  in  your  mouths  when  you  think  of  the  millionaire's  roast 
meat.  Struggle  then  against  this  envy  which  spoils  the  smallest 
enjoyments  for  you,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  rules  your  lives, 
and  do  not  try  to  find  happiness  in  the  satisfaction  of  require- 
ments artificially  created.  Do  not  live  for  the  satisfaction  of  your 
palates,  but  rather  for  the  improvement  of  intellect  and  feeling. 
There  is  enough  pain  and  misery  in  the  world ;  do  not  add  hatred 
to  it.  Have  the  same  mercy  for  other  creatures  which  you  expect 
for  yourself  Trouble  and  danger  are  common  to  all.  Things 
are  only  bearable  if  all  combine  to  pull  together,  if  the  strong  join 
hands  with  the  weak  and  the  hopeful  with  the  timid.  You  will 
not  be  healed  by  envy  and  hatred,  or  by  the  goading  on  of  your 
desires,  but  by  love,  by  forbearance,  by  self  sacrifice,  and  renun- 
ciation." 

This  closing  sentence  was  not  to  his  hearers'  taste.  Disappro- 
bation and  ominous  sounds  greeted  him  as  he  came  down  from 
the  platform.  "Amen,"  said  one  scornfully;  "A  Psalm,"  said 
another ;  "  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  Ophelia,"  cried  a  wit ;  while  loud 
cries  of  "  Turn  him  out "  were  heard.  "  Pearls  before  swine," 
muttered  Paul ;  while  Schrotter  pressed  his  hand  and  said — "  You 
are  right." 

The  noise  grew  louder,  and  then  a  new  speaker  appeared  on 
the  platform,  this  time  evidently  a  cultivated,  thoughtful  man  and 
an  adroit  speaker.  The  organizers  of  the  evening  were  unwilling 
to  allow  the  meeting  to  retain  the  impression  of  Wilhclm's  speech, 
and  had  placed  a  clever  opponent  to  follow  him,  who  said  clearly 
and  concisely  that  the  speaker  before  him  might  be  a  friend  of 
mankind,  but  he  was  certainly  an  enemy  of  culture,  because  the 
progress  of  civilization  was  always  the  result  of  new  requirements 
and  the  seeking  of  their  fulfilment,  and  if  men  limited  their  wants 
or  denied  them  altogether,  mankind  would  be  brought  back  to  the 
condition  of  savages  or  wild  beasts.  The  progress  of  culture 
depended  on  the  awakening  of  requirements  and  their  satisfaction, 
and  not  in  limiting  or  renouncing  them.  The  love  of  mankind 
might  be  a  very  beautiful  thing,  but  the  speaker  ought  not  to  come 
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and  preach  to  the  poor,  who  held  together  and  helped  each  other 
without  his  advice.  Let  him  go  and  preach  to  the  rich,  for 
whom  he  seemed  to  feel  so  much  pity  and  tenderness.  Why 
should  the  minority  attract  to  itself  the  existing  means  of  life,  and 
leave  the  majority  to  starve,  as  the  capitalists  did  now?  why 
should  the  provisions  not  be  divided  between  all,  so  that  the 
whole  community  should  have  a  part? 

Paul  had  wished  to  leave  when  Wilhelm  had  finished,  but  the 
latter  waited  out  of  politeness  to  hear  his  opponent  speak,  and 
when  the  speaker  had  ended  in  a  storm  of  applause,  the  three 
friends  left  the  meeting.  When  they  were  outside,  Dr.  Schrotter 
said  to  Wilhelm — 

"Do  you  know  that  you  arc  a  first-rate  speaker?  You  have 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  moving  a  crowd  in  the  highest 
degree." 

"  Hardly  that,  I  think." 

"  Certainly,  I  mean  it :  a  noble  appearance,  a  voice  which  goes 
to  the  heart,  remarkable  calmness  and  assurance,  uncommon 
command  of  language,  and  an  idealistic  earnestness  which  would 
move  all  the  better  spirits  among  your  audience.  You  have 
shown  us  to-night  the  road  you  ought  to  take.  You  must  devote 
your  gift  to  speaking  in  public,  you  must  endeavour  to  become  a 
deputy.     If  you  fail  in  this,  you  will  sin  against  our  people." 

"  Bravo  !     I  had  already  thought  of  that,"  cried  Paul. 

"A  deputy — never,"  said  \\'ilhelm.  "If  I  spoke  well  to-day 
it  was  because  I  was  sorry  for  the  poor,  ignorant  men  who  listen 
to  the  silly  talk  of  a  fool  as  if  it  were  a  revelation  from  Mount 
Sinai,  but  I  could  never  presume  to  have  any  influence  in 
Parliament  or  in  tlie  fate  of  governments." 

"  And  so  you  call  what  is  every  citizen's  duty  '  presumption.' " 

"  Forgive  me,  Doctor,  if  I  say  I  do  not  believe  that.  Only 
those  who  are  accjuainted  with  the  laws  and  their  development 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  nation's  destiny.  But  only  a 
few  isolated  individuals  know  these  laws,  and  I  am  not  one  of 
them." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  Government  know  tiicm?" 

"Oh  no." 

"  And  yet  the  Government  does  not  hesitate  to  rule  the  i)Coplc's 
destiny  according  to  their  intelligence." 

"  It  reminds  me  of  the  poet's  expression,  ^Du  glaubst  zu  schicbat 
iind  du  wirsi  ^escJwbcti.^  " 

"  What  is  the  movement  that  you  mean?" 

"  An  unknown  inner  oigainc  force  which  defines  all  the  cxprcsr 
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sions  of  life,  of  single  individuals  and  united  societies  alike.  It 
develops  as  a  tree  grows.  No  single  individual  can  add  any- 
thing to  it  01"  take  away  from  it,  no  single  individual  can  hasten 
or  retard  tlic  development  or  give  it  any  direction." 

"  In  one  word — the  philosophy  of  the  Unknown." 

"  That  is  so." 

"Very  good,  and  if  a  Government  oppresses  a  people,  robs 
them  of  their  freedom,  perpetually  finds  fault  with  them  and  ill- 
treats  them,  they  must  bear  it  ([uietly,  and  comfort  themselves 
by  the  thought  that  the  Government  is  controlled  by  the  infallible, 
all-powerful  Unknown." 

"  Rob  them  of  their  freedom  ?  No  Government  can  rob  me  of 
my  spiritual  freedom.  Freedom  rules  continually  in  my  mind, 
and  no  tyrant  has  the  power  of  subduing  my  thoughts." 

"  You  make  a  great  mistake  there,"  said  Dr.  Schrotter  gravely. 
**  From  you,  Dr.  AV'ilhelm  Eynhardt,  no  gendarme  certainly  can 
take  away  your  freedom,  because  you  are  mature,  and  your 
opinions  of  things  are  settled.  But  a  tyrannical  Government  can 
hinder  your  children  from  succeeding  to  your  freedom  of  mind. 
It  can  teach  lies  and  superstitions  in  the  schools,  and  compel  you 
to  send  your  children  there.  It  can  set  an  example  of  public 
morality  which  can  demoralize  a  whole  people.  It  can  draw  up 
manifest  examples  of  miserable  intentions  and  conduct  of  life, 
through  whose  imitation  a  people  voluntarily  mutilates  itself  or 
commits  suicide.  No,  no  ;  it  does  not  do  to  limit  oneself  to  one- 
self, and  to  struggle  upward  for  one's  individual  spiritual  freedom. 
One  must  go  out  of  oneself.  What  does  it  matter  if  one  makes 
mistakes  ?  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  no  single  individual  knows 
the  whole  of  truth ;  but  every  individual  possesses  a  fragment  of 
it,  and  altogether  we  have  the  whole.  Look  at  India;  there  you 
have  existing  what  we  should  become  if  we  all  followed  your 
philosophy ;  they  live  in  their  own  spiritual  world,  and  are  indif- 
ferent to  any  other ;  they  endure  first  the  despotism  of  their  own 
Government,  then  a  foreign  conqueror,  and  finally  lose  not  only 
freedom  and  independence,  but  civilization,  and  become  not 
exactly  slaves,  but  ignorant,  superstitious  barbarians." 

"  The  German  people  will  not  get  to  that,"  said  Wilhelm, 
smiling. 

"Thank  the  men  for  that,"  cried  Schrotter,  "the  men  who 
think  it  their  duty  to  take  part  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  spiritual  freedom  of  others.  An 
energetic  sym{)athy  with  public  affairs  is  a  form  of  love  for  one's 
neighbour.     Say  that  constantly  to  yourself,  without  letting  your' 
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self  be  deceived  by  the  hypocrite,  who  handles  politics  as  others 
do  the  Stock  Exchange,  merely  to  make  profit  out  of  them." 

While  they  talked  they  had  arrived  at  Schrotter's  house-door. 
It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  had  stopped  raining,  and  all  the 
houses  except  Schrdtter's  were  dark.  Light  shone  from  the  two 
windows  of  his  Indian  drawing-room,  and  one  of  the  curtains  was 
drawn  aside  a  little,  leaving  a  face  clearly  visible.  It  was  Bhani, 
who  was  waiting  patiently  for  Schrotter's  return,  and  gazing 
eagerly  down  the  street.  As  the  three  friends  stopped  at  the 
door  the  head  disappeared,  and  the  curtain  fell  back  again  into 
its  place. 


CHAPTER   YI 

AN    IDYLL 

The  feverish  pulse  of  a  city  is  not  felt  in  the  same  degree  in 
all  parts  of  it.  There  are  places  from  which  all  circulation  seems 
shut  out,  and  where  the  rapid  stream  of  life  hardly  sliows  a  ripple. 
Quiet  houses  are  there,  only  separated  from  the  noisy  street  by 
the  thickness  of  a  wall.  They  seem  to  be  many  miles  from  the 
lieated  movement  of  life,  and  their  inhabitants  complacently  gaze 
from  their  windows  with  the  same  unconcern  as  they  would  look 
at  a  picture  on  their  own  walls — a  view  perhaps  of  violence  or 
excitement,  a  storm  at  sea,  or  a  battle. 

The  INIarkers'  house  in  the  Liitzowstrasse  was  just  such  a 
peaceful  island  in  the  tossing  sea  of  the  city.  It  was  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  Magdeburger  Platz — the  first  storey  in  a  stately 
house  with  a  round  arch  over  the  door.  Three  generations  of 
women — grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter — lived  there,  without 
a  single  man  to  take  care  of  them,  attended  only  by  an  old 
widowed  cook  and  her  daughter,  wlio  had  grown  up  into  the 
position  of  a  waiting-maid.  A  dreamy,  monotonous  life  they 
lived  here,  like  that  of  the  sleepers  in  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  behind  their  hundred-years-old  hedge  of  thorns. 

The  grandmother  was  the  head  of  the  house — Frau  Brohl,  a 
lady  of  over  sixty  years,  and  a  widow  for  the  last  twenty.  She  was 
a  small  thin  woman,  her  figure  very  much  bent,  with  snow-white 
hair,  a  narrow,  pale  face,  and  pretty  brown  eyes.  She  moved 
slowly  and  with  great  exertion,  spoke  softly  and  with  shortness  of 
breath,  and  seemed  weary  and  sad.  She  looked  as  if  she  had 
some  hidden  sickness,  and  as  if  her  feeble  lamp  of  life  might  soon 
flicker  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  never  had  a  day's  illness  ; 
her  appearance  gave  the  impression  of  weakness,  and  increasing 
age  made  her  neither  better  nor  worse.  Even  now  she  was  the 
first  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to  go  to  bed ;  had  the 
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best  appetite  at  table ;  and,  in  her  occasional  walks,  was  the  least 
tired. 

Her  late  husband — Herr  F.  A.  Brohl,  of  the  firm  of  Brohl,  Son 
and  Co. — had  been  one  of  the  largest  ship-brokers  in  Stettin. 
They  had  lived  together  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  peace  and 
happiness,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  she  remembered 
that  part  of  her  life.  It  was  a  beautiful  time,  much  too  good  for 
a  sinful  human  being.  They  had  a  house  to  themselves,  with 
large  high  rooms,  and  every  day  she  received  visits  from  the 
richest  women  of  the  town,  and  visited  them  in  return.  There 
was  never  a  betrothal,  marriage,  or  christening  in  a  well-known 
family  to  which  she  was  not  invited ;  every  child  in  the  street 
knew  her  and  smiled  at  her ;  and  the  suppers  in  her  hospitable 
house  were  renowned  as  far  as  Russia  and  Sweden. 

The  marriage  was  blessed  by  one  daughter,  who  grew  up  to  be 
a  rather  pretty,  well-mannered,  and  well-grown  girl.  Her  horizon 
stretched  from  the  store-room  to  the  linen-press,  and  from  the 
flat-iron  to  her  book  of  songs.  She  felt  a  high  esteem  for  her 
father, — just  as  every  one  does  for  a  rich  man, — and  for  her 
mother,  if  hardly  love,  at  least  a  boundless  respect.  She  regarded 
her  as  almost  more  than  human,  and  the  care  with  which  she 
listened  to  her  mother's  instructions  into  the  secrets  of  the 
kitchen,  the  market,  and  the  linen-room,  was  almost  unnatural. 
She  was  afraid  she  would  never  attain  to  the  fluctuations  of  price 
in  the  fish  market  in  difterent  seasons  of  the  year,  the  starching 
of  muslins,  the  time  it  took  to  cook  a  pudding,  and  how  much 
sugar  went  to  a  pot  of  preserved  fruit ;  and  her  mother  destroyed 
the  last  remnant  of  self-confidence  when  half-pityingly,  half-con- 
tcmptuously  she  told  her  that  she  was  not  sulUciently  developed 
to  understand  such  things. 

When  Fraulcin  Brohl  was  old  enough,  her  parents  married  her 
to  Herr  Marker.  It  was  hardly  a  love  match,  but  in  Drohl,  Son 
and  Company's  house  such  folly  as  love  was  not  considered.  Herr 
Marker  was  the  son  of  a  wholesale  coffee-merchant,  and  was 
neither  handsome  nor  distinguished-looking;  he  was  small,  thin, 
bandy-legged,  with  an  unwholesome  complexion,  a  peevish  expres- 
sion, and  almost  bald-headed. 

Herr  F.  A.  IJrohl  soon  found  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry.  The  old  Miirker  lost  his  fortune  in 
an  unlucky  speculation  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  was  only 
saved  by  IJrohl  from  the  shame  of  bankruptcy.  He  died  soon 
afterwards  of  grief,  and  left  his  son  nothing  but  debts.  The 
young  Marker  showed  no  special  genius  for  the  coffee  business, 
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but  an  uncomfortable  ambition  for  s])ecalation  in  stocks.  He 
opened  an  exchange  ofllce,  and  entered  into  transactions  with  the 
Exclianges  of  BerHn,  Frankfort,  and  Amsterdam,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  last  penny  of  his  wife's  dowry  disappeared.  His  father- 
in-law  dipped  into  his  pockets  and  renewed  the  dowry,  but  stipu- 
lated that  Marker  in  the  future  should  ask  his  advice  before  any 
undertaking.  This  Marker  felt  as  a  deep  humiliation,  and  rather 
than  submit  to  Brohl's  tyranny,  preferred  to  loaf  all  day  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  at  the  Exchange,  and  shortened  the  evenings 
by  going  to  the  club,  and  boring  people  with  endless  stories  of 
the  meanness  and  thick-headedness  of  his  cad  of  a  father-in-law, 
who  in  his  old-fiishioned,  narrow-minded  Philistinism  had  not  the 
least  capacity  for  any  great  undertakings. 

Brohl  died  soon  after,  and  Marker  experienced  a  new  and 
painful  sensation.  His  wife  did  not  inlierit  a  penny  by  her 
father's  will,  his  whole  property  under  limited  conditions  going 
to  the  widow.  This  was  specially  arranged  for  by  Brohl  to 
prevent  Marker  from  laying  his  hands  on  more  capital.  He 
shook  his  fist  at  the  opening  of  the  will,  and  broke  out  into 
unseemly  abuse ;  he  went  all  over  Stettin,  and  cried  out  that  he 
was  robbed,  that  the  old  rascal  had  plundered  him.  To  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law  he  also  talked  day  after  day  and  night  after 
night,  saying  how  shamefully  he  had  been  treated,  and  that  it  was 
his  mother-in-law's  duty  to  make  good  the  mistake.  Frau  Marker 
could  not  endure  this  perpetual  grumbling  and  badgering,  and 
Frau  Brohl  became  weak  with  not  only  her  son-in-law  but  her 
daughter  constantly  at  her  ear.  She  consented  to  give  him  a 
large  sum  to  put  him  into  a  new  business,  which  he  described  as 
having  a  brilliant  and  unfailing  future,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
begging  and  worrying  she  at  length  brought  herself  to  the  far 
greater  sacrifice  of  a  removal  to  Berlin,  that  Marker  might  have 
a  greater  sphere  for  his  energies.  So  the  stately  house  in  the 
Frauenstrasse  with  its  lofty  rooms  was  abandoned,  and  exchanged 
for  the  small  flat  in  Berlin. 

The  departure  from  Stettin  was  a  miserable  one.  It  was 
desperate  work  packing  the  thousand  things  which  had  gathered 
together  during  the  cjuarter  of  a  century  in  careless  profusion.  It 
was  heart-breaking  to  be  obliged  to  leave  behind  the  stores  of 
wood,  coal,  and  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  the  cranberry  jam  in  the 
store-room,  which  the  Markers,  in  their  grandeur  of  ideas,  did  not 
think  worth  the  trouble  of  taking  with  them  !  And  the  farewell 
visits  to  the  rich  friends,  in  whose  family  festivals  she  would  never 
more  take  part ;  and  the  last  visit  to  the  Jacobkirche,  where  she 
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would  never  more  go  on  Sundays  and  meet  her  intimate  friends, 
for  whose  benefit  she  wore  the  family  ornaments,  and  the  stiff 
silk  dress.  There  were  many  tears  and  sobs,  but  the  cup  was 
drained  like  the  others ;  and  Marker  began  his  new  life  in  the 
Liatzowstrasse  with  his  wife,  his  mother-in-law,  and  the  little 
Malvine,  who  was  the  only  child  of  their  marriage. 

At  first  things  went  on  pretty  well.  Frau  Brohl  often  had  tears 
in  her  eyes  when  looking  at  the  familiar  furniture  in  her  room, 
which  had  been  designed  for  a  house  three  times  as  large,  and 
she  would  rather  have  sacrificed  one  of  her  hands  than  one  of 
her  old  sofas  or  tables.  Uut  INIiirker  was  gay  as  he  had  never 
been  before,  and  full  of  wonderful  stories  of  the  future  im- 
portance of  his  firm,  astounding  both  the  women,  and  even 
making  them  respect  him,  which  feeling  had  never  before  influ- 
enced them.  He  had  an  office  in  the  Burgstrasse,  near  the 
Exchange,  shared  by  other  young  men,  and  came  home  every  day 
with  new  reports  of  the  wonderful  business  he  was  doing. 

A  day  came,   however,  when  he  had   no  news  to   tell    them, 
when  his  complexion  was  as  yellow  as  ever,  his  eyes  avoided  the 
(piestioning  glances  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  after  playing  at  con- 
cealment for  a  whole  week,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  tell  them  that 
he  had  again  lost  all  his  money.     He  hastened  to  add,  however, 
that  everything  could  be  saved  if  the  mother  would  once  more  set 
him  on  his  feet ;  in  every  new  undertaking  one  had  to  pay  some- 
thing for  learning ;  he  had  hardly  understood  his  position  so  far, 
but  now  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  must  be  contented  with 
modest  profits.     Frau  Brohl  made  a  fresh  sacrifice,  giving  Marker 
his  position  in  business  again  after  six  months.     He  had  hardly 
the  courage  to  come  home  with  new  plans,  but  used  to  steal  in 
(luiclly  like  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  sit  down  at  table  with  a  heart- 
breaking sigh,  sulked  with  the  women,  and  often  was  heard  talking 
to  himself  in  this  fashion — "  This  is  no  sort  of  life.     If  women 
hold  the  cards,  stupidity  is  trumps.     The  woman  in  ihe  kilthen, 
the  man  in  business,"  and  so  on.     Finally  the  thing  happened 
which  Frau  Brohl  had  foreseen  with  anxiety— Marker  came  with 
a  new  project,  for  which  he  wanted  fifty  thousand  thalcrs.     It  was 
an  entirely  new  idea,  unheard  of  before;  it  couldn't  miscarry,  it 
must  bring  in  a  hundred  thousand  j  with  one  stroke  all  the  former 
losses  would  be  retrieved,     'i'hen  he  stoppctl  talking,  and  showed 
yards  of  figures,  read  aloud  letters  of  advice,  and  went  on  reading 
and  talking  and  crackling   i)a[)jrs  for  an    hour  to  Frau   Brohl, 
following  her  from  the  drawing-room  into  the  kitchen,  ficjm  the 
kitchen  back  to  the  drawing-room  ;  and  when  she  took   refuge  in 
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her  bedroom,  he  road  to  her  through  the  door.  However,  it  was 
no  good,  and  Frau  Brohl  stood  firm.  Then  Marker  tried  a  new 
method.  He  was  argumentative  before,  now  he  became  tragic ; 
he  tliroatened  to  throw  himself  out  of  tlie  window,  to  become 
dangerously  ill,  to  go  away  and  never  be  heard  of  again.  He  left 
half-finished  letters  on  his  writing-table,  in  which  he  announced 
his  death  to  his  acquaintances,  laying  the  blame  on  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law;  in  short,  poor  Frau  Brohl,  whose  existence  had 
become  a  veritable  hell,  with  a  heavy  heart  put  her  hand  once 
more  mto  her  pocket,  and  gave  Marker  what  he  wanted. 

Everything  now  went  on  as  smoothly  and  merrily  as  before. 
After  a  few  weeks  Marker  again  lost  everything,  and  seemed  so 
upset  that  he  stayed  away  all  day  without  coming  home.  At  last 
he  appeared  again,  and  hesitatingly,  with  a  timid  expression,  begged 
for  forgiveness.  "  Very  well,"  said  Frau  Brohl,  "  only  I  hope  you 
will  not  begin  all  over  again."  Her  hopes  were  not  realized.  The 
spirit  of  speculation  had  too  strong  a  hold  over  Marker  to  be  kept 
back.  After  he  had  remained  quiet  for  about  a  year,  he  actually 
had  the  effrontery  to  ask  his  mother-in-law  for  more  capital.  But 
this  time  she  was  like  a  rock.  "  Not  a  penny,"  said  Frau  Brohl, 
and  kept  her  word.  Marker  wept,  and  she  let  him  weep;  he 
talked  of  suicide,  and  she  advised  him  to  use  a  rope,  as  he  did 
not  understand  the  use  of  firearms.  He  had  run  through  half  her 
money,  and  the  other  half  she  meant  to  defend  like  a  lioness. 
The  spectre  of  poverty  rose  up  before  her ;  she  reflected  that 
rich  people  would  cast  her  out  of  their  society,  and  look  upon 
her  as  a  weak  woman  without  any  self-respect,  conquered  by 
Marker's  tenacity. 

There  were  no  more  storms  after  this,  and  peace  reigned  in  the 
tightly-crammed  flat  in  the  Lutzowstrasse,  but  it  was  peace  which 
concealed  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  and  sulkiness.  Marker  very 
seldom  spoke,  and  his  obstinate  silence  was  made  easy  for  him, 
for  the  women  at  last  hardly  ever  spoke  to  him.  Every  week  he 
had  a  certain  sum  given  him  for  pocket-money ;  Frau  Brohl  paid 
his  tailor's  and  bootmaker's  bills,  and  he  was  treated  in  fact  as  if 
he  had  done  with  this  world.  His  business  was  to  take  the  little 
Malvine  to  school  and  fetch  her  home  again,  and  on  the  way  he 
grumbled  incessantly  to  the  child  about  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother. The  former  he  called  "she,"  and  the  latter  "the  old 
lady."  He  never  mentioned  their  names.  ]\Ialvinc  had  noticed 
that  at  home  they  never  spoke  to  her  father ;  in  her  childish  way 
she  imitated  this  contemptuous  silence.  The  only  bright  spot  in 
his  existence  was  a  visit  to  some  old  business  friends,  where  he 
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unburdened  his  overflowing  heart,  and  complained  by  the  hour 
together  of  the  tyrants  in  his  house,  who  trod  him  under-foot,  and 
ill-treated  him  now  that  he  was  unfortunate.  He  was  the  victim 
of  two  silly  women,  but  he  would  show  them  one  day  of  what  he 
was  capable.  "  She "  and  "  the  old  lady "  were  too  stupid  to 
understand  him,  but  he  hoped  he  would  not  die  until  he  had 
seen  them  on  their  knees  before  him.  In  this  way  he  ceaselessly 
kept  up  the  smouldering  rage  within  him ;  his  face  became  more 
and  more  yellow,  he  grew  thinner,  he  lost  his  appetite,  he  looked 
as  if  he  were  suffering  from  some  dreadful  malady.  He  said 
nothing,  however,  about  his  health,  but  seemed  to  find  a  comfort- 
ing satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  "  she  "  and  "  the  old  lady  " 
would  one  day  be  surprised  to  see  him  lying  there,  and  that 
would  be  his  revenge.  And  so  it  came  to  pass — one  morning  he 
was  too  weak  to  leave  his  bed.  At  luncheon  Frau  Brohl  and 
Frau  Marker  noticed  his  absence,  and  went  to  look  for  him ;  as 
they  had  taken  no  notice  of  him  for  so  long,  they  were  not  aware 
how  shrivelled  and  emaciated  he  had  grown,  and  were  now 
shocked  and  astonished  to  see  how  miserable  and  frail  he  was. 
They  sent  for  a  doctor ;  Frau  Brohl  made  some  elder  tea ;  Frau 
Miiiker  sat  up  all  night  by  the  sick-bed,  but  nothing  could  be 
done.  A  kw  days  later  he  died,  with  a  look  of  hatred  at  his 
mother-in-law,  and  a  movement  of  aversion  from  his  wife. 

Nothing  was  changed  in  the  household ;  there  was  another 
place  at  table  and  a  room  at  liberty,  which  was  soon  filled  with 
the  things  overflowing  from  the  drawing-room.  Frau  Brohl  still 
had  a  passion  for  preserving  and  pickling,  which  had  descended 
to  her  (laughter  and  her  grand-daughter,  and  also  passion  for  needle- 
work, ^'ear  in  and  year  out  the  three  sat  at  the  window  of  their 
drawing-room  over  embroidery,  lace-making,  and  such  like,  work- 
ing as  if  they  had  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  They  were  mistresses 
of  all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  and  invented  many  more. 

Frau  Brohl  was  unequalled  in  her  inventions  of  new  kinds  of 
work.  Such  things  as  book-markers  and  slippers,  paper-baskets, 
bed-quilts  and  table-cloths,  card-baskets,  and  chair-cushions  were 
all  too  simijlc— the  mere  a  b  c  of  the  art.  Wonders  like  em- 
broidered pictures  for  the  walls,  various  kinds  of  fringes  for  the 
legs  of  jjianos.  fireplace  hangings,  gold  nets  for  window-curtains, 
mottoes  for  the  canary's  cage,  silk  covers  for  books,  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  When  any  one  came  in  he  was  first  struck  with 
surprise,  which  (juickly  changed  to  bewilderment.  \Vherever  he 
looked  his  eye  fell  on  souk*  piece  of  work,  with  no  rejxjse  or 
unadorned  space.     Here  a  row  of  family  poilraits,  in  phish  and 
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gold  frames,  all  looking  stiff  and  uninteresting — on  inspecting 
thcni  at  close  (luarters,  they  were  seen  to  be  not  painted  but 
embroidered  in  coloured  silks.  There  hung  a  melon,  the  outside 
of  the  fruit  represented  by  yellow,  green,  and  brown  satin,  the 
stalk  by  gold  thread,  the  little  cracks  and  roughnesses  by  grey 
silk  appU(]u[\  the  whole  thing  fearful  and  absurd  in  its  exuber- 
ance. And  wherever  one  went  or  stood,  sat  down  or  laid  one's 
hand,  there  wandered  a  huge  wreath  of  flowers  in  Berlin  wool,  or 
the  profile  of  a  warrior  in  cross-stitch  sneered  at  one,  or  a  piece 
of  hanging  tapestry  of  pompous  pattern  and  learned  inscriptions 
flapped  at  one,  and  everything  was  rich  and  tedious  and  terrifying 
and  shocking  in  taste  \  and  when  one's  tired  eyes  looked  out  of 
the  triply  be-curtained  windows  into  the  street,  one  felt  convinced 
that  little  angels  would  come  down  out  of  the  sky  clad  in  what 
was  left  over  of  the  rococo  furniture  draperies,  bordered  with 
gold. 

This  unsightly  museum  of  useless  things  was  the  occupation 
of  Frau  Brohl  and  Frau  Marker's  lives,  and  here  Malvine  grew  up 
to  be  the  pretty  girl  to  whom  we  have  been  introduced  at  the 
Ellrichs'.  Her  mother  was  a  sort  of  elder  sister  to  her,  and  the 
only  authority  in  the  house  was  the  grandmother.  She  ordered 
the  servants,  and  her  daughter  paid  her  the  same  timid  reverence 
as  in  the  time  of  her  short  frocks.  Frau  Marker  seldom  opened 
her  lips  except  to  eat,  or  to  answer  her  mother  in  a  parrot-like 
sort  of  echo.  Frau  Brohl's  energetic  spirit  stirred  even  in  these 
narrow  boundaries.  She  did  not  feel  at  home  in  Berlin;  she  met 
no  one  she  knew  in  the  streets,  and  in  fact  knew  no  one,  and  this 
feeling  of  being  amongst  strangers,  as  if  at  some  out-of-the-way 
fair,  made  her  so  uneasy  that  she  hardly  ever  went  out.  Often 
since  INIarker's  death  she  had  thought  of  returning  to  Stettin,  but 
when  she  reflected  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  pack  up  and 
unpack  again  all  the  thousand  pieces  of  work,  her  courage  failed 
her.  All  the  same  she  lived  with  her  heart  and  soul  in  Stettin.  A 
local  paper  from  Stettin  was  her  only  reading.  She  kept  up  a 
regular  correspondence  with  all  her  old  acquaintances,  who  gave 
her  news  of  all  the  engagements,  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  of 
the  rich  people  she  had  known.  If  Stettin  people  of  good  stand- 
ing came  to  Berlin  she  called  on  them  and  invited  them  to  dinner, 
wh2n  her  former  celebrated  triumphs  in  cookery  were  repeated. 
If  she  found  out  that  any  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Stettin  had  been 
in  Berlin  without  informing  her  of  the  fact,  she  took  it  so  much 
to  heart  that  she  had  to  go  to  bed  for  a  week.  A  few  Stettin 
families,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  emigrated  to  the  capital, 
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constituted  her  circle  of  visiting  acquaintances,  enlarged  later  by 
Malvine's  school  friends,  and  introductions  at  their  houses.  The 
connection  with  the  EUrichs  was  through  the  Stettin  circle.  Frau 
llrohl  gave  a  large  soiree  twice  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  when 
the  invitations  they  had  received  were  returned.  Since  Malvine 
was  grown  up  there  had  been  dancing,  although  the  small  size  of 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  displacement  of  all  Frau  Brohl's 
needlework,  set  everything  in  great  confusion. 

This  kind  of  life  and  its  surroundings  naturally  could  not 
develop  Malvine's  mind  and  character  in  any  high  degree.  She 
missed  any  stimulus  from  her  mother  or  from  her  grandmother ; 
she  only  learnt  to  respect  rich  people,  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
the  kitchen,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  peculiar  and  original  fancy 
work ;  she  was,  however,  a  good-tempered,  rather  slow-wilted  girl, 
of  well-balanced  mind,  without  a  trace  of  capriciousness  or  the 
nervous  temperament  so  common  to  city  life  ;  within  her  limited 
view  of  things  she  had  a  good,  honest  intelligence,  and  with  her 
plump  figure  and  her  round,  rosy  face,  which  bore  witness  to  her 
grandmother's  kitchen,  she  was  very  comely  in  men's  eyes. 

Paul  Haber  had  already  become  acquainted  with  the  flat  in  the 
Liit/.owstrasse  during  the  winter  before  the  war,  and  he  liked  tlie 
quiet  he  found  in  the  corners  of  the  little  rooms,  and  in  the 
muffled  voices  of  these  three  women.  The  friendshi})  was  con- 
tinued during  the  war  by  means  of  frequent  letters,  and  on  his 
home-coming  Paul  renewed  his  visits  with  pleasure.  By  cautious 
incpiiries  he  had  gathered  that  Malvine  had  sixty  thousand  tlialcrs 
in  cash  as  her  dowry,  and  would  inherit  double  tliat  sum,  Ilcr 
modest,  quiet,  amiable  disposition  made  Iiim  drift  into  a  strong 
attachment ;  her  appearance  was  sufficiently  womanly  and  charm- 
ing, and  her  steady,  practical  views  on  things,  utterly  unromantic 
and  unenthusiastic,  harmonized  entirely  with  his  own.  It  was 
refreshing  for  him  to  hear  her  chatter  about  peoi)le  and  things 
with  the  calm  good  sense  of  a  Philisline,  especially  in  a  society 
where  the  bombastic  and  exaggerated  talk  of  original,  poetically 
Miinded  young  ladies  Iiad  repelled  and  bored  him.  At  his  first 
meeting  with  Malvine  Marker  he  had  thought  that  she  was  the 
wife  for  him,  and  since  he  had  become  friendly  with  her  and  her 
circle,  he  said  to  himself,  "This  one  and  no  other." 

The  three  ladies  liked  him  immensely.  I'Vau  lirohl  took  him  at 
once  to  her  heart,  and  that  was  the  chief  consideration.  His 
appearance  made  a  good  impression  on  her.  He  was  strongly 
built,  not  too  thin,  in  fart,  showing  signs  of  a  respectable  probable 
stoutness  in  later   life;   his   face  was  full,  and    his  complexion 
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healthy,  liis  moustache  carefully  tiimmed,  and  his  hair  closely 
cropped ;    he  certainly  dressed   well.     The   young   men   of  her 
former  rich  accjuaintances  were  of  the  same  type,  so  also  was  the 
late  F.  A.  Brolil  when  she  first  met  him.     He  was  gentlemanly, 
without  a  doubt,  and  he  must  be  well  off  to  employ  such  a  good 
tailor  and  fn'si't/r.    She  also  noticed,  with  an  immense  satisfaction, 
that  he  had  a  due  appreciation  of  fancy  work.     He  did  not,  like 
some    superficial   people,  regard   these   housewifely  creations  as 
merely  pretty  or  useful  things,  but  appreciated  them  as  works  of 
art,  and  wondered  at  the  difficulty  of  these  marvellous  fabrications. 
Complicated  lace-work,  or  embroidered  pictures,  filled  him  with 
amazement,  even  if  ^/////(///t'  had  no  effect  on  him.     When  Frau 
Brohl  noticed  these  marks  of  distinction   in  him,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  invite  him  to  dinner  on  Sunday — at  first  occasionally, 
and  afterwards  regularly,  and  with  increasing  ])leasure  she  noticed 
that  in  other  ways  he  also  reached  the  ideal  she  had  imagined  in 
him.     He  had  a  good  appetite,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  say  in  words  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  dishes  set  before  him, 
every  look  and  gesture  showed  it  plainly.     He  evinced  a  warm 
s}mpathy  for  family  events,  even  when  they  did  not  concern  him 
in  any  \vay,  and  he  had  the  same  genuine  esteem  for  rich  people, 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  three  generations  in  the  Brohl- 
Miirker  families.     She  thought  that  he  showed  no  disincfination 
to  be  her  grand-daughter's  husband,  only  at  first  she  pondered  over 
his  calling  in  life.     She  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  highest  pro- 
fessorship could  only  earn  in  a  year  what  an  ordinary  ship-broker 
made  in  a  month.     At  the  same  time  she  reflected  that  even  a 
merchant  made  a  bad  job  of  it  sometimes,  as  her  scn-in-law's 
example  had  shown  her  only  too  ]:»lainly ;  that  the  title  "  Professor  " 
sounded  very  well,  and  if  he  did  not  make  very  much  money  at 
most,  at  least  he  could  not  lose  it,  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  circumstances  a  Professor  could  make  his  wife  very 
happy.     Frau  Marker  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  matter,  and 
was  quite  prepared  to  accept  a  son-in-law  from  her  mother's  hand, 
as  she  had  formerly  accepted  a  husband,  so  the  fact  that  Paul  Iiad 
not  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  her  did  not  matter 
very  much. 

There  remained  only  INIalvine — but  just  there  lay  the  difficulty. 
The  girl  was  always  kind  and  friendly  to  Paul,  she  took  his 
homage  without  any  coquetry  or  apparent  disinclination ;  when 
they  went  out  walking  she  took  his  arm  quite  unaffectedly;  when 
they  were  invited  to  meet  in  society,  by  a  tacit  agreement  he  took 
her  in  to   dinner,  had  the  privilege  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
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dances,  and  was  her  partner  for  the  cotillon.  But  whether  they 
were  alone  or  in  company,  whether  they  danced  or  talked,  whether 
he  came  or  went,  she  showed  a  perfect  unconcern  and  freedom  of 
manner  to  which  he  longed  to  put  an  end.  She  was  much  too 
cold  and  collected  even  for  his  unsentimental  nature.  He  would 
have  forgiven  some  agitation,  some  confusion,  a  few  blushes  now 
and  then,  perhaps  a  sigh,  but  these  signs  of  the  heart's  flutterings 
were  nowhere  forthcoming.  As  they  were  out  one  day  alone 
together,  something  happened  which  filled  Paul  with  doubt  and 
trouble.  Malvine  had  been  attracted  to  \V'ilhelm  when  first  she 
saw  him,  and  since  then  she  had  incessantly  thought  and  talked 
of  him.  He  was  so  handsome,  he  spoke  so  charmingly  !  She 
thought  it  astonishing  that  any  one  should  not  love  him,  just 
because  his  admiration  was  mingled  with  so  much  shyness.  She 
herself  was  much  too  insignificant  a  person  to  think  of  loving 
him,  and  besides,  he  was  not  free,  and  it  would  have  been  a  sin 
to  think  of  the  man  who  was  engaged  to  her  friend.  This  enthu- 
siasm for  Wilhelni  naturally  did  not  escape  Paul's  notice,  but  it 
did  not  disquiet  him,  because  he  took  into  account  Malvine's 
nature.  "  It  is  a  harmless  fancy,"  he  said  to  himself,  "the  sort  of 
fancy  girls  take  sometimes  for  princes  whose  photographs  they  see 
in  shop-windows,  or  for  actors  whom  they  have  admired  as  Don 
Carlos  or  Romeo ;  later  on  they  laugh  over  their  childish  folly, 
and  these  fancies  never  prevent  the  pretty  enthusiast  from  marrying 
and  being  happy." 

Nevertheless,  tilings  became  suspiciously  different  after  the 
breach  between  Wilhelni  and  Loulou.  In  Malvine's  somewhat 
narrow  but  well-regulated  mind  a  brave  romance  had  been  mis- 
takenly built  up.  Now  Wilhelm  was  free;  now  she  need  have 
no  feeling  of  duty  on  account  of  that  superficial,  pleasure-seeking 
I-oulou,  who  had  never  been  worthy  of  him.  W^as  it  impossible 
that  he  might  notice  her?  would  be  grateful  for  her  sympathy? 
and  perhaps — who  knows — later — he  might  seek  consolation  from 
her — who  was  so  ready  to  give  it?  The  concluding  chapter  of 
this  girlish  romance  remained  her  own  secret,  but  tiie  beginning 
she  boldly  declared.  She  e.\i)lained  to  her  grandmother,  as  well 
as  to  Paul,  that  now  Dr.  I'^ynhardt  was  in  need  of  being  comforted, 
it  was  the  duty  of  his  friends  to  try  to  overcome  his  sorrow.  She 
proposed  that  Paul  should  bring  him  as  often  as  i)ossible,  and  she 
obtained  from  Prau  Urohl  the  unwonted  permission  of  inviting 
him  to  the  Sunday  luncheon.  Wilhelm  had  little  pleasure  in  going 
into  ordinary  society,  especially  to  strangers,  but  tliis  invitation 
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was  so  warm  and  pressing,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
refuse  it. 

^^'hen  Wilhelm  was  there  Paul  was  put  completely  in  the  back- 
ground. Malvine  had  no  words  or  glances  for  any  one  but 
Wilhelm,  and  if  she  spoke  to  Paul,  it  was  only  to  thank  him  for 
having  brought  Dr.  Eynhardt  to  the  Liitzowstrasse.  If  Paul  came 
alone,  he  was  mortified  to  see  a  shadow  pass  over  Malvine's  face, 
and  he  was  forced  to  listen  to  a  string  of  inc^uiries  after  his  friend. 
He  had  been  conscious  for  a  long  time  that  he  must  try  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  this  condition  of  things,  and  if  he  felt  himself 
rebelling,  he  reminded  himself  he  must  have  patience  and  wait, 
trying  to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  Malvine's  enthu- 
siasm was  only  on  her  side — Wilhelm's  demeanour  seemed  to 
show  that  he  did  not  guess  what  was  going  on  in  the  girl's  mind. 
His  manner  was  courteous  and  friendly,  but  there  was  really  no 
difference  between  his  demeanour  towards  Frau  Brohl  and  towards 
the  young  girl.  While  Malvine  blushed  and  became  confused 
when  he  entered  the  room,  Wilhelm,  on  his  side,  spoke  to  the 
grandmotlier,  mother,  and  daughter  with  exactly  the  same  pleasant 
smile,  and  his  hand  rested  not  a  moment  longer  in  Malvine's  than 
in  that  of  her  grandmother.  On  his  side  there  was  evidently 
nothing  to  dread.  He  felt  he  had  a  defender  and  support  in 
Frau  Brohl.  The  old  lady  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  her  little 
world  with  her  dim-sighted  eyes.  She  noticed  that  Malvine  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  charm  which  Wilhelm  exercised  over  her, 
and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  be  angry  with  the  girl.  She 
herself  liked  the  young  man  extremely,  admired  his  handsome 
face,  his  fine  voice,  his  modest,  unassuming  manners,  but  she  felt 
instinctively  that  he  belonged  to  quite  a  different  world  from  her- 
self, and  that  in  a  sense  they  would  always  be  strangers.  When 
he  spoke  she  could  not  follow  his  thoughts,  although  she  felt  that 
they  were  very  profound ;  when  she  spoke,  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  politeness,  but  nothing  more  came  of  it.  He  tried  to  be 
attentive  to  her  stories  about  engagements  and  separations,  he  was 
entirely  uninterested  in  rich  people,  he  did  not  praise  the  best 
dishes  at  tabic,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  not  to  conceal  his 
aversion  for  the  design  of  the  horrible  knight  in  cross-stitch. 
Besides  all  this,  his  clothes  were  bad,  and  although  he  had  a 
house  of  his  own,  it  was  only  a  little  one.  No,  Wilhelm  as  a 
relation  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  was  not  of  their  own  flesh 
and  blood,  like  that  good,  delightful  Paul  Haber, 

It  was  not  in  Paul's  nature  to  wait  patiently  in  suspense,  and  he 
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delerniined  to  put  an  end  to  liis  uncertainty.  Malvine  seemed  to 
him  as  desirable  as  ever,  and  he  had  built  up  in  his  mind  a 
future,  of  which  Malvine  and  her  sixty  thousand  thalers  were  the 
foundation.  He  must  know  whether  she  were  for  him  or  not ;  in 
the  one  case  to  transform  his  castle  in  the  air  into  reality  without 
loss  of  time,  and  in  the  other  case  not  to  waste  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  aimless  disappointment ;  not  to  let  other  opportunities 
slip  by.  He  was  not  quite  clear,  however,  on  one  point.  To 
whom  should  he  make  his  proposal?  To  Frau  Brohl?  That 
would  be  the  most  practicable  way,  no  doubt,  as  the  bent,  pale 
old  lady,  with  the  soft  sighing  voice,  ruled  everything  in  the 
house,  and  if  she  promised  the  hand  of  her  grand-daughter,  she 
would  'certainly  keep  her  word.  But  it  went  against  the  grain  to 
put  any  constraint  on  the  girl,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  answer  "  No,"  if  Frau  Brohl  were  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
already  spoken  to  Malvine.  Then  if  he  were  to  go  in  a  straight- 
forward way  to  Malvine,  and  say,  "  I  can  no  longer  hide  from  you 
that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife,  will  you 
consent?"  there  was  a  great  deal  of  risk  in  that,  for  if  she  mis- 
judged her  own  feelings,  and  said  that  she  loved  some  one  else, 
and  so  could  not  listen  to  him,  the  rupture  between  them  would 
be  accomplished,  and  it  would  be  no  use  to  him  if  later  she  found 
out  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  her  feelings.  There  could  be 
no  secure  step  for  him,  on  that  he  was  quite  decided. 

If  he  could  approach  neither  Frau  Brohl  nor  Malvine,  there  was 
one  way  clearly  open  to  him,  and  he  took  it  without  further  delay. 
One  sunny  afternoon  in  May,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Labour 
meeting  at  the  Tivoli,  Paul  came  to  see  ^Vilhelm,  and  asked  him 
to  go  for  a  walk  with  him  in  the  Thiergarten.  Wilhelm  was  soon 
ready,  and  while  they  were  walking  I'aul  was  astonishingly  quiet, 
and  seemed  sunk  in  deep  thought.  He  suddenly  broke  the 
silence,  and  when  they  were  under  the  trees,  without  any  beating 
about  the  bush,  asked  his  friend — 
"  Wilhelm,  do  you  love  Malvine  ?  " 

Wilhclrn  stood  still,  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  in  boundless 
astonishment  he  said — 

"  Are  you  off  your  head,  Paul  ?  " 

"I  implore  you,  Wilhelm,"  said  he  in  an  anxious  way,  "just 
answer  'yes'  or  'no,'  because  the  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on 
your  answer." 

"  But  I  never  thought  of  it,"  cried  Wilhelm,  grasping  Paul's 
hand.     "  What  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ? " 
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"  Then  you  arc  not  in  love  with  Malvinc  ? "  asked  Paul 
obstinately. 

"No,  1  am  not  in  love  with  Malvine,  if  you  will  have  the 
answer  in  that  precise  form." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  but  I  wished  to  have  the  answer  from 
your  own  lips ;"  and  as  they  walked,  he  continued — "  Do  you  see, 
Wilhelm,  if  you  had  loved  Malvine,  I  would  have  got  out  of  your 
way ;  I  would  have  submitted  to  fate  without  any  struggle  or 
opposition." 

"Have  I  been  injudicious?  Perhaps  too  intimate?  Forgive 
me,  Paul,  if  it  is  so.  It  happened  quite  unintentionally.  I  only 
thought  of  her  as  my  {riend'sj/a/ure,  and  believed  her  also  to  be  a 
friend  of  mine." 

"I  don't  mean  that,  Wilhelm;  you  have  always  behaved  awfully 
well — with  great  tact,  and  all  that.  But  you  have  not  seen  how  it 
has  been  with  Malvine ;  she  is  quite  mad  about  you,  especially 
since  you  have  been  free." 

"  You  imagine  these  things." 

"  Be  quiet,  you  impatient  baby,  and  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  believe  it  is  not  love  Malvine  has  for  you,  but  it  only 
wants  a  word  or  a  look  from  you  to  turn  it  into  love.  If  she 
were  convinced  tliat  you  feel  only  as  a  friend  for  her,  she 
would  be  contented  to  admire  you  from  a  distance,  and  begin 
to  care  a  little  more  for  an  inferior  specimen  of  mankind  like 
myself." 

"  I  feel  quite  in  despair  about  it.  How  could  I  be  so  blind,  so 
stupid  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  ;  it  is  not  all  over  yet.  I  know  Malvine.  She  is 
a  simple-minded  girl,  without  a  bit  of  sentiment  in  her,  mentally 
and  morally  healthy.  If  she  knew  she  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  you,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  nothing  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  happiness." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish — and  first  of  all,  I  must  put  a 
stop  to  my  visits  there." 

"I  must  ask  more  from  you  than  that,  my  poor  Wilhelm. 
Merely  staying  away  is  too  passive.  You  must  act.  I  want  you 
to  talk  to  Malvine,  and  somehow  explain  to  her  that  you  don't 
love  her." 

"How  can  I  possibly  do  that?"  cried  Wilhelm,  really  startled. 
"  I  should  have  no  right !  If  she  laughed  in  my  face  and  called 
me  a  fool  and  a  lout,  1  should  feel  I  deserved  it." 

"  You  ought  to  know  that  she  would  not  do  that.     I  know  I 
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nm  asking  a  very  unusual  thing,  and  a  very  difficult  thing,  but  I 
feel  I  can  ask  such  a  sacrifice  from  your  friendship." 

As  Wilhelm  did  not  immediately  answer,  Paul  said,  seizing  his 
hand — 

"Once  more,  Wilhelm,  if  you  have  any  thought  of  INIalvine,  I 
will  not  stand  in  your  way." 

"  But,  Paul " 

"And  perhaps  I  ought  to  wish  it  for  you;  Alalvine  is  a  good, 
dear  girl,  and  will  make  the  man  who  marries  her  happy  all 
his  Hfe." 

"  Don't  say  any  more ;  I  have  already  told  you  that  she  is 
sacred  to  me  as  yowr  fiajicce,  and  besides,  I  should  have  no  claim 
on  her,  even  if  I  did  not  know  how  you  stand  with  regard 
to  her." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  help  me  to  reclaim  her  from  her  mistake. 
You  alone  can  do  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  later — very  soon,  in  fact, 
she  will  be  grateful  to  you." 

Wilhelm  was  silent,  looking  at  Paul  in  anxious  suspense.  At 
last,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  said — 

"  Well,  if  I  must " 

"  You  are  a  brick,"  cried  Paul,  and  embraced  him  before  the 
passers-by,  who  turned  round  to  look  at  them  with  astonishment. 

On  the  next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  Wilhelm  rang  at  the 
Markers'  Hat  in  the  Liitzowstrasse.  Through  the  little  peep-hole 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one,  then  tlie  door  flew  open,  a  maid 
ushered  him  into  the  drawing-room,  and  without  waiting  for  him 
to  speak,  said — 

"  Frau  Prohl  is  in  the  kitchen ;  I  will  fetch  her." 

''Thank  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  rather  feebly;  "there  is  no  hurry. 
Is — is — the  Friiulein  at  home?" 

The  girl  was  already  at  the  door,  and  turning  round,  stared  at 
A\'ilhclm  with  astonished  eyes. 

"Yes;  shall  I  say  that  you  would  like  to  speak  to  her?" 

Wilhelm  nodded,  and  the  girl  went  out.  After  a  short  pause 
Malvine  stood  before  him,  offering  him  her  while  hand,  with  its 
short  fmgers,  while  her  face  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  Might  I  speak  to  you,  Praulein  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  low,  constrained 
vo'ce. 

Malvinc  went  very  wliite,  all  the  blood  seemed  to  leave  her 
heart,  and  she  almost  gasped  for  breath.  After  a  short  silence 
she  whispered,  "Certainly,  Herr  Doctor,"  and  took  him  into  the 
little   room   next  the  drawing-room,  which  contained  a   modest 
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bookcase,  a  writing-table,  and  chairs  in  red  damask.  She  sal 
down,  and  \\'ilhehn  took  a  chair  near;  they  were  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  she,  with  eyes  downcast,  went  alternately 
red  and  white,  and  could  scarcely  breathe.  There  was  no  pretence 
this  time  about  her  agitation.  It  seemed  as  if  suddenly  a  flash  of 
lightning  had  illuminated  his  mind,  showing  him  a  i)icture  of  this 
trembling,  pretty  girl  clasped  to  his  heart,  and  he  with  his  arms 
round  her.  It  only  lasted  for  a  second,  but  it  struck  him  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  left  in  his  mind  a  mingled  feeling  of  trouble, 
shame,  remorse,  and  vexation.  He  had  a  consciousness  of  danger, 
and  he  felt  that  he  must  make  a  great  eiTort  to  become  master  of 
the  situation  and  of  himself. 

"  Gniidiges  Friiulein,"  he  began,  ''  what  I  want  to  say  to  you 
will  seem  odd,  and  perhaps  audacious,  but  I  beg  you  in  spite  of 
that  to  hear  me  to  the  end." 

Malvine  sat  motionless,  breathing  quickly. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  went  on,  "in  what  position  you  and  my 
friend  Haber  are  with  regard  to  each  other,  but  you  must  have 
noticed,  without  any  explanation,  that  he  loves  you." 

At  the  mention  of  Paul's  name,  Malvine  for  the  first  time  raised 
her  eyes,  and  looked  at  Wilhelm  with  such  a  troubled  expression 
that  he  felt  still  further  alarmed.  He  had  broken  the  ice,  how- 
ever, and  he  made  a  courageous  effort  to  regain  his  assurance. 

"  Dear  Friiulein,"  he  said  impressively,  "  I  am  afraid  there  has 
been  some  misunderstanding  between  us,  which  it  is  my  duty 
towards  you,  towards  my  friend,  and  towards  myself,  to  explain. 
My  behaviour  has  perhaps  aroused  an  impression  which  it  should 
not  have  done.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
shown  you  how  warm  my  friendship  is  for  you — for  you,  a  good 
and  beautiful  girl,  who  have  inspired  my  best  friend  with  such  a 
love ;  but  really  I  considered  that  so  long  as  the  engagement 
between  you  and  Paul  was  not  clearly  arranged,  that  you  would 
understand  my  position.  If  I  seemed  happy  to  be  near  you,  it 
was  because  1  told  myself  how  happy  my  friend  would  be  when 
he  could  call  you  his  own ;  if  you  seemed  to  read  warmth  and 
tenderness  when  1  looked  at  you,  it  was  because  I  was  and  am  so 
grateful  to  you  for  so  happily  influencing  Paul." 

While  he  was  speaking  Malvine  had  sunk  back  in  her  corner, 
and  had  closed  her  eyes  with  a  deep  sigh.  A  (qw  large  tears 
began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks.  Wilhelm  touched  her  hand, 
which  was  cold  as  ice.  She  made  a  feeble  effort  to  draw  it  away, 
but  he  held  it  fast  and  went  on — 
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"  Dearest,  best  Malvine,  do  not  bear  me  any  grudge  for  this 
abominable  half-hour,  and  believe  me  that  it  is  only  out  of  con- 
sideration for  your  life's  happiness.  I  quite  understand  how  it 
has  all  happened.  Your  kind  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  me, 
and  in  your  innocence  you  gave  the  pity  another  name.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  you  should  be  uncertain  of  yourself,  while  you 
thought  you  were  loved  by  two  men,  and  that  the  confusion  pre- 
vented you  seeing  clearly  with  your  own  heart.  Now  you  know 
that  Paul  loves  you,  and  that  the  day  on  which  he  dares  call  you 
his  will  be  the  first  happy  one  I  have  had  for  a  year.  You  will 
be  able  to  come  to  a  determination  more  easily,  as  it  concerns 
your  own  happiness  equally  with  Paul's.  Paul  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  worthy  of  the  woman  who  will  bear  his  name." 

He  bent  over  her  hand  and  pressed  his  lips  to  it.  Malvine 
sobbed  aloud,  and  putting  her  arms  on  his  shoulders,  kissed  his 
hair,  then  sprang  away  and  flew  to  her  room.  Wilhelm  hurried 
away  in  great  confusion,  thankful  that  he  had  been  spared  meeting 
either  Frau  Brolil  or  L'rau  Marker.  He  only  breathed  freely 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  street. 

Paul  was  informed  the  same  afternoon  of  the  conversation 
which  had  taken  place,  Wilhelm  delicately  passing  over  Malvine's 
outburst  of  feeling,  and  he  hurried  at  once  to  the  Liitzowstrasse 
to  take  by  storm  the  fortress  in  which  his  friend  had  already  made 
a  breach.  He  was  received  by  Frau  Ikohl,  who  nodded  in 
mysterious  manner,  and  took  him  into  her  bedroom,  at  the  back 
of  the  flat,  through  the  dining-room.  In  her  soft  feeble  voice  she 
mildly  reproached  him  for  not  having  more  confidence  and  coming 
to  speak  to  her  sooner.  She  then  related  to  him  what  had 
happened.  She  had  heard  with  great  surprise  that  Dr.  Eynhartlt 
had  come  and  gone  away  again,  without  saying  good-day  to  her. 
As  she  was  going  to  ask  what  the  visit  meant,  Malvine  came  and 
embraced  her  grandmother,  crying  bitterly,  to  the  old  lady's  great 
distress.  With  many  tears  she  had  given  a  confused  and  broken 
account  of  the  interview  with  Wilhelm,  begging  Frau  ]5rohl  to 
comfort  her  and  foretell  that  it  shouUl  end  well.  Frau  Prohl 
explained  that  Malvine  was  now  in  her  room,  meaning  that  Paul 
must  not  try  to  see  her  just  at  present.  Such  a  silly,  inexperienced 
creature  must  have  time  given  her  to  learn  to  be  reasonable,  besides, 
she  (Frau  lirolil)  would  take  care  of  everything,  and  Ilerr  Ilaber 
could  call  iier  grandmamma  now  if  he  liked.  He  kissed  her 
hand,  deeply  moved  and  grateful,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
She  then  exidained  the  situation  tu  Frau  Marker,  who,  after  looking 
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vciy  much  surprised,  also  embraced  her  son-in-law.  It  was  a 
dignified  scene,  tender,  and,  as  befitted  an  honourable  family, 
without  any  over-display  of  feeling;  if  all  tlic  wealthy  people  of 
Stettin  had  been  assembled  there,  they  could  have  expressed 
nothing  but  admiration. 

On  the  next  day  Frau  Brohl  spoke  to  her  grand-daughter.     She 
made  her  understand  that  there  were  no  real  objections  to  be 
made,  that  she  was  silly  and  was  acting  against  her  own  happiness. 
Paul  was  much  the  better  match  of  the  two,  was  more  "chic" 
and  practical  tlian  Wilhelm,  had  better  prospects  in  life,  and  was 
really  better-looking  than  his  friend.     Above  all  she  liked  Paul, 
and  did  not  like  Wilhelm,  and  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 
IMalvine  was  not  inaccessible  to  such  arguments,   as   Paul  was 
really  sympathetic  to  her.     Soon  her  tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  her 
siglis  became  fainter  and  fainter.     In  two  days'  time  she  regained 
her  appetite,  signs  which  Frau  Brohl  noticed,  and  quickly  imparted 
to  Paul.     At  their  first  meeting  he  showed  a  little  anxiety,  and 
she,  a  good  deal  of  constraint,  but  that  soon  passed  off,  and  as 
they  were  constantly  together,  she  found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  his  manly  good  looks  and  honourable  qualities.     Besides,  it 
was  spring  !  the  sun  shone,  the  sky  was  blue,  her  room  was  full  of 
the  fragrance  of  (lowers,  which  Paul  brought  every  day  with  the 
regularity  of  a  postman,  and  fourteen  days  later  they  were  engaged, 
and  his  first  kiss  was  given  in  the  presence  of  her  grandmother, 
mother,  and  Paul's  parents.     Her  heart  felt  very  warmly  towards 
him,  and  she  would  have  felt  dreadfully  confused  had  not  Wilhelm, 
with  characteristic  good  feeling,  declined  the  invitation   to   be 
present. 

Frau  Brohl  arranged  for  the  wedding  to  take  place  after  Whit- 
suntide. At  the  Zwolf-Apostelkirche  she  wore  her  heavy  silk 
dress  and  all  the  family  ornaments,  as  on  the  Sundays  at  church 
at  Stettin.  Her  bent  figure  was  straighter  than  usual,  and  a 
smile  of  proud  satisfaction  lighted  up  her  pale,  melancholy  face. 
Several  rich  friends  from  Stettin  had  come  over  to  Berlin  for  the 
wedding.  She  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  bridegroom's  father, 
Herr  Haber,  a  dignified  old  gentleman  with  a  long  beard.  Paul 
wore  his  uniform  and  a  Japanese  order,  which  had  been  conferred 
on  him  by  a  Japanese  pupil  at  his  lectures  on  agricultural 
chemistry.  Several  officers  in  uniform  were  in  the  church,  and  a 
large  number  of  professors,  councillors,  &c.  Paul's  round  face 
beamed  with  happiness,  his  blonde  moustache  looked  triumphant, 
his  hair  was  mathematically  cut,  and  a  field-marshal  might  have 
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sworn  that  he  was  a  regular  officer.  The  bride  was  rosy  and 
looked  happy.  Her  veil  and  wreath  were  made  by  the  family, 
and  her  satin  dress  covered  with  their  embroideiy.  Wilhelm  was 
one  of  Paul's  witnesses.  When  he  went  to  congratulate  the  happy 
pair  after  the  ceremony,  Malvine  looked  at  him  :  a  gentle  glance, 
with  perhaps  a  mild  reproach  in  it.  Paul,  however,  grasped  his 
hand,  and  whispered  into  his  ear — 

"Your  friend  for  life,  Wilhelm,  for  life." 


CHAPTER    VII 

SYMPOSIUM 

Paul  had  hardly  returned  from  his  wedding  trip  to  Paris,  when 
he  surprised  his  friends  by  a  series  of  quite  unexpected  business 
engagements.  He  gave  up  his  post  as  lecturer,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  appointment  as  professor  for  the  next  six  months 
depended  on  it ;  he  left  his  young  wife  for  three  weeks,  during 
which  nothing  was  heard  of  him,  except  an  occasional  letter 
bearing  the  postmarks  of  Hamburg,  Altona,  or  Harburg,  then  he 
appeared  again,  and  told  Malvine  that  they  were  to  remove  from 
Berlin,  to  spend  in  future  a  portion  of  the  year  in  Hamburg,  but 
to  live  chiefly  on  some  property  near  Harburg.  He  had  decided 
to  leave  his  academic  profession  and  become  a  practical  land- 
owner, and  accordingly  had  taken  a  large  leasehold  estate.  He 
gave  \A'ilhelm  and  Schrotter  further  particulars  of  his  plans. 
The  place  he  had  bought  was  hardly  to  be  called  an  estate, 
but  a  wild  desert  bit  of  moorland  called  "  Friesenmoor,"  growing 
only  a  kind  -of  marsh-grass.  This  piece  of  land,  from  which 
nothing  but  peat  could  be  obtained,  was  worthless,  and  he  had 
bought  it  for  a  few  thalcrs.  After  many  years  of  study  on  the 
subject,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  any  living  soul,  Paul  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  arid  moor  could  be  made  into 
rich  arable  land  by  proper  cultivation,  and  seeing  money  was  to  be 
made  out  of  this  possession,  he  decided  without  loss  of  time  to  put 
his  theories  into  practice.  There  was  always  the  risk  that  he 
might  lose  his  money,  but  he  had  great  confidence  in  his  science, 
and  "nothing  venture,  nothing  have."  He  considered  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  explain  everything  about  his  speculation  to  Malvine 
and  the  old  lady.  He  knew,  too,  that  merely  the  word  "  specula- 
tion" would  frighten  them  to  death. 

The  separation  from   Malvine  dissolved  her  grandmother  and 
mother  into   sighs   and   tears,   but   during   the   short   time   that 
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they  had  known  Paul,  his  quiet,  determined  cliaracter  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  two  women  that  they  sub- 
mitted without  a  word  to  whatever  he  arranged.  Frau  Brohl 
packed  up  several  boxes  for  her  grand-daughter  filled  with  the 
work  of  her  hands,  gave  her  various  recipes  for  preserving 
fruits  and  for  fish  sauces,  and  let  her  go.  She  withstood  bravely 
the  temptation  to  fill  up  the  empty  room  with  the  overflow 
furniture  from  the  drawing-room,  and  spoke  on  the  contrary  of 
leaving  the  room  free,  so  that  the  young  couple  might  make  it 
their  headquarters  when  they  came  to  Berlin.  Paul  hypocritically 
invited  Frau  Brohl  and  Frau  Miirker  to  come  and  live  on  his 
estate — he  did  not  even  fear  two  mothers-in-law.  Grandmother 
and  mother,  though  pleased  with  his  attachment  for  them,  declined 
with  thanks.  The  cunning  dog  had  reckoned  on  that  refusal. 
He  would  have  been  in  a  terrible  dilemma  had  they  accepted.  He 
would  then  have  had  to  reveal  the  w^hole  truth,  and  tell  them 
that  his  so-called  "property  "  was  a  mere  swamp,  where  there  was 
no  place  for  one's  feet  to  tread  unless  clad  in  waterproof  boots ; 
hardly  a  fit  place  for  townspeople,  accustomed  to  comfort.  Before 
the  changes  on  the  Friesenmoor  could  be  brought  about  one  fell 
into  pools,  one's  feet  got  fast  in  boggy  earth,  and  the  only  in- 
habitants at  present  were  water-fowl,  frogs,  and  toads.  He  did 
not  even  take  Malvine  to  his  property,  but  lived  in  Hamburg, 
going  to  Harburg  every  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening. 

In  a  short  time  the  neighbourhood  between  the  Seeve  and  the 
Suderelbe  wore  a  different  appearance.  Hundreds  of  labourers 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  moor,  which  hitherto  had  reflected  only 
the  sky  in  its  silent  pools.  Dams  were  thrown  up,  trenches  dug,  a 
dwelling-house  was  raised  on  piles,  numbers  of  business  oftices, 
and  quite  a  village  for  workmen,  all  mounted  and  secure  on  piles 
of  wood,  stakes,  and  stone  foundations,  l-'lat  boats  floated  on  the 
pools,  the  houses  were  roofed  in,  windmills  flap[)ed  their  sails,  and 
Paul,  who  had  ordered  and  built  everything,  came  every  day  to  see 
how  the  workmen  were  getting  on.  In  the  autumn  he  took 
Malvine  for  tiie  first  time  to  Harburg,  and  leaving  the  carriage  at 
the  office  brought  her  by  boat  to  the  border  of  the  Friesenmoor, 
to  show  her  the  picture  all  at  once.  'Plie  men  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  new  house  with  their  shovels  and  pickaxes,  and  greeted  the 
young  wife  with  such  a  hearty  cheer  tliat  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
The  broad  flat  surface  of  the  marsh  was  now  arranged  in  regular 
lines  where  the  water  was  l)eing  drawn  off,  all  so  well  super- 
intended and  orflerly,  that  Malvine  could  not  help  thinking  of 
a  chessboard,     The  windmill  moved  its  long  restless  arms,  as  if  to 
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welcome  her  as  .mistress  here;  tlic  one-storied  dwelling-house, 
raised  on  stone  steps,  lay  there  hospitably  l)uilt  on  a  raised  terrace, 
with  its  nmnhcr  of  large  well-lighted  rooms  opening  a  vista  of  peace 
and  happiness  to  Malvine,  and  she  thought  it  all  so  delightful  that 
she  would  have  liked  to  send  for  her  furniture  from  Hamburg  and 
stay  there.  Paul,  however,  reflected  what  danger  there  might  be 
to  her  in  her  condition  to  stay  through  the  winter  in  a  house  not 
yet  dry,  and  so  she  gave  in  to  his  wishes. 

At  the  end  of  March,  a  telegram  from  Hamburg  announced  the 
birth  of  a  fnie  boy,  to  whom  Wilhelm  was  to  stand  godfather.  He 
was  to  be  named  Paul  Wilhelm,  and  to  be  known  by  the  latter 
name.  When  the  warm  weather  came,  Paul  and  his  family  were 
to  go  to  the  moor,  and  during  the  removal  Malvine  went  with  her 
mother  and  grandmother,  who  had  both  nursed  her  tenderly,  to 
Berlin  for  a  visit.  Paul  went  through  a  great  deal  of  worry  and 
anxiety  this  summer.  He  had  everything  at  stake  in  waiting  for 
the  results  of  his  undertaking.  All  his  money  was  in  the  buildings, 
the  earth-works,  and  water-works;  if  the  barren  swamp  did  not 
yield  twice  the  sum  entrusted  to  it,  he  was  a  ruined  man.  But  as 
July  drew  near,  and  Paul  looked  at  the  thick  standing  ears  of 
barley  and  wheat,  he  felt  the  weight  of  his  anxiety  lifted,  and  in 
August  he  proclaimed  in  letters  to  his  friends  that  the  battle  was 
won,  the  harvest  more  abundant  than  he  had  dared  to  hope  for, 
and  the  remaining  half-year  would  complete  the  transformation  of 
the  worthless  moorland  into  a  veritable  Australian  gold-mine.  He 
regarded  his  property  now  with  a  parental  tenderness,  as  if  it  were 
some  living  being  whom  he  had  trained  and  educated.  The  first 
harvest  had  given  him  experience,  and  opportunity  for  new  work, 
and  he  stayed  through  the  autumn  and  winter  in  his  house  in  the 
midst  of  his  workmen,  whom  he  felt  inclined  to  canonize.  The 
men  now  formed  a  little  colony  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
Paul  was  as  happy  as  possible  within  the  limited  boundary  of  his 
horizon,  between  the  Siiderelbc  and  the  Seeve. 

These  two  years  had  been  outwardly  uneventful  for  Wilhelm. 
In  the  mornings  he  worked  in  the  Physical  Institute,  in  the  after- 
noons he  worked  at  home,  in  the  evenings  he  gossiped  with 
Schrotter — a  journey  to  Hamburg  and  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the 
house  on  the  Friesenmoor  had  given  him  change.  Paul  came 
pretty  often  to  Berlin,  and  found  in  the  society  of  his  old  friends 
the  enjoyment  of  his  early  years  renewed,  and  Wilhelm  with  his 
girlish  face,  his  enthusiastic  eyes,  and  his  unworldly  manner  did 
not  seem  a  year  older.  The  professor  of  physics,  who  had 
frequently  been  invited  to  go  abroad    to  direct  the  teaching  in 
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Other  European  and  foreign  schools,  asked  Wilhelm  to  go  with  him 
to  Turkey,  Japan,  and  Chili — as  professor.  He  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  Wilhelm,  and  deeply  regretted  that  his  misadventure 
with  Herr  von  Pechlar  made  an  appointment  in  Germany  impos- 
sible. Wilhelm,  however,  decHned,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
feel  an  aptitude  for  teaching,  only  for  learning. 

He  had  scarcely  any  intercourse  now  with  Barinskoi,  whose 
immoral  views  at  last  became  unbearable ;  he  rarely  saw  him 
except  when  he  came  to  borrow  money.  Of  late  a  new  acquaint- 
ance had  come  into  his  limited  social  circle.  This  was  a  man  of 
about  five-and-thirty,  called  Dorfling,  an  overgrown  thin  creature, 
with  long,  straight  grey  hair,  and  deep  intellectual  eyes  in  his  thin 
face.  He  came  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant,  into  whose  business  he  should  have  gone.  However, 
when  he  was  six-and-twenty  he  boldly  told  his  father  that  the 
world  outside  was  of  deeper  and  wider  interest  to  him  than 
account  books.  The  father  died,  and  Dorfling  hastened  to  put 
the  business  into  liquidation,  and  devote  himself  to  philosophical 
studies.  For  a  year  he  drifted  from  one  school  to  another,  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  and  plunging  himself 
into  their  systems.  In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  appeared  suddenly 
in  Berlin,  and  renewed  his  old  acquaintance  with  Wilhelm.  Since 
then  he  had  become  a  frequent  guest  at  Dr.  Schrotter's  dinner- 
table,  and  a  companion  to  Wilhelm  in  his  afternoon  walks. 

Dorfling  was  the  most  wonderful  listener  that  any  one  could 
wish  to  have,  though  he  himself  was  rather  silent.  If  the  talk 
turned  on  great  fjuestions  of  knowledge,  morality,  the  object  of 
life,  Dorfiing's  share  in  the  conversation  consisted  in  the  following 
half-audible  remark — "  Yes,  it  is  a  powerful  and  interesting  subject. 
I  have  just  been  working  at  it,  and  you  will  find  my  opinions  in 
my  book."  If  he  were  asked  to  give  his  opinions  now,  or  at  least 
to  indicate  them,  he  shook  his  head  and  gently  said,  "  I  am  not 
good  at  extempore  speaking.  My  thoughts  only  come  out  clearly 
when  1  have  a  pen  in  my  hand."  Not  a  day  passed  by  without  an 
allusion  to  "  the  book,"  to  which  he  devoted  his  nights,  and  of 
which  he  always  spoke  with  emotion  in  his  voice,  as  the  work  of 
his  life. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  more  information  out  of  him,  citlier 
about  its  title,  scope,  or  contents.  It  was  a  phil()so])hic  work,  no 
doubt,  as  he  always  said  on  speaking  of  such  subjects,  "  I  have 
mentir)ned  that  in  my  book."  liut  that  was  all  that  could  be  got 
out  of  him.  .Schrottcr  and  Wilhelm  were  too  good  to  lease  him 
much  about  it,  though  the  former,  with   a  suspicion  of  a  smile, 
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would  say  that  he  hoped  this  and  that  would  have  a  place  in  the 
book,  so  that  one  might  at  least  know  his  opinion  on  it.  Paul, 
who  always  saw  him  when  he  came  to  IJerlin,  used  to  ask  whether 
the  book  was  not  yet  ready.  Dorfling  gave  no  answer,  but  his 
pale  face  grew  paler,  and  an  expression  of  pain  came  to  his 
eyes. 

Barinskoi,  who  now  sponged  on  Dorfling  just  as  he  had  previ- 
ously done  on  Wilhelm,  giving  them  in  fact  turn  and  turn  about, 
had  the  bad  taste  to  make  jokes  continually  about  the  book,  at  one 
time  calling  it  the  Holy  Grail,  another  time  comparing  it  to  the 
diamond  country  of  Sindbad's  tale,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  making 
vulgar  and  sceptical  jokes.  On  one  of  his  outbreaks  of  dissipation 
he  had  disappeared  far  longer  than  usual,  and  on  his  return  he 
looked  more  miserable  than  ever.  Dorfling  made  some  kindly 
inquiries,  and  learnt  that  he  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  Barinskoi,  by  way  of  showing 
gratitude,  remarked,  "  The  doctors  gave  me  up,  but  I  held  out,  as 
I  do  not  mean  to  die  until  I  have  read  your  book."  Dorfling, 
with  a  contemptuous  look,  turned  his  back  on  him. 

One  day,  soon  after  the  Easter  of  1874,  Dorfling  brought  his 
friends  a  great  piece  of  news.  The  book  was  ready,  it  was  even  in 
the  press,  and  would  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  a  large  firm,  but 
he  wanted  to  present  them  with  copies  before  the  book  appeared 
at  the  shops.  He  therefore  invited  them  to  a  little  festival  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  He  had  been  thinking  over  the  book  for 
seventeen  years,  had  been  eight  years  in  writing  it,  and  as  it  had 
taken  such  an  important  place  in  his  life,  he  must  be  pardoned  a 
little  vanity  about  it  now.  Paul  had  a  written  invitation  sent  him, 
and  he  thought  the  occasion  was  sufificiently  important  to  come  to 
Berlin  on  purpose. 

On  the  appointed  evening  they  all  met  at  eight  o'clock  at 
Borchardt's  in  the  Franzosischcn  Strasse.  A  dignified  waiter,  who 
in  appearance  and  manner  looked  more  like  an  ambassador, 
received  the  guests,  and  took  them  into  a  private  room  on  the  left 
side  of  the  large  room  above  the  ground  floor._  This  little  room 
was  all  lined  with  red  like  a  jewel  case,  thick  red  portieres  were 
over  the  doors,  and  the  amount  of  gas  with  which  it  was  lighted 
made  it  rather  warmer  than  was  comfortable.  A  large  table  with 
divans  on  three  sides  of  it  nearly  filled  the  room  ;  it  was  beautifully 
decorated  and  covered  with  flowers.  Numerous  wine-glasses 
•  were  placed  before  each  guest,  and  champagne  was  cooling  in  an 
ice-bucket  near  the  door. 

Dorfling  was  there,  and  received  his  guests  as  the  waiter  lifted 
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the  heavy  portiere.  He  was  in  evening  dress,  and  his  sh'ghtly 
flushed  face  beamed  with  pleasure.  His  friends  regretted  keenly 
that  they  had  come  in  ordinary  morning  clothes,  and  expressed 
their  apologies.  He  interrupted  them,  saying  they  must  overlook 
one  of  his  little  whims,  and  not  say  anything  more  about  it. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  table,  impressed  by  his  charming 
manner,  Dorfling  put  Schrottcr  on  his  right  hand,  and  Wilhclm 
and  Paul  on  his  left ;  near  Schrotter  was  Barinskoi  and  a  friend 
of  Dorfling's,  named  Mayboom.  This  man  was,  like  Dorfling, 
a  Rhinelander,  he  combined  a  successful  career  as  a  writer 
of  comic  verses  with  a  comfirmed  pessimism.  When  he  had 
written  one  of  his  merriest  couplets,  he  would  stop  his  work 
and  sigh  with  Dorfling  over  the  tragedy  of  life.  The  papers 
treated  his  farces  as  rubbish,  but  the  public  adored  them.  The 
earnest  critic  would  hardly  touch  his  name  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 
but  the  theatre  managers  fought  for  possession  of  his  work.  He 
had  a  beautiful  wife  who  worshipped  him,  two  wonderful  children, 
and  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  Timon  of  Athens. 

At  Dorfling's  summons  two  waiters  came  in ;  one  of  them  put  a 
large  dish  of  oysters  on  the  table,  while  the  other  placed  a  thick 
octavo  volume  before  each  guest, 

"  The  last  of  the  season,"  cried  Barinskoi  gaily,  and  helped 
himself  to  oysters. 

"  The  book !  Bravo ! "  said  Paul,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Dorfling. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  while  they  all,  even  the  cynical 
Barinskoi,  contemplated  the  book  before  them.  On  the  pearl- 
grey  cover  they  read — 

"  The  Pliilosophy  of  Deliveraiice,  by  X.  Rheinthaler." 

"  What  an  expressive  title,"  said  Wilhelm,  breaking  the  silence 
first. 

"  Admirably  adapted  for  a  comic  song,"  remarked  Mayboom, 
with  a  melanciioly  air.  ]}arinskoi  laughed  loudly,  while  Dorfling 
looked  blandly  at  him.  The  comic  poet  sighed  deeply  and  began 
to  eat. 

"  J5ut  why  Rheinthaler  V  asked  Paul. 

"  I  at  first  wanted  the  book  to  appear  anonymously  ;  but  the 
I)ublic  is  accustomed  now  to  see  a  proper  name  on  the  title-page. 
If  it  docs  not  find  one,  its  curiosity  is  excited,  and  what  I 
particularly  wished  to  avoid  comes  to  pass,  namely,  the  diversion 
of  attention  from  the  essential  to  the  unessential." 

"That  docs  not  explain  why  you  have  nol  i)Ut  your  (nvn  nnnie 
to  it,"  said  Paul. 
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"  My  own  name?  What  for?  What  is  a  name?  What  is  an 
individuality,  wliich  a  name  symbolizes?  The  thoughts  which  I 
have  put  down  in  this  book  are  not  from  me,  the  transient  accident 
called  Dorfling,  but  from  the  absolute  everlasting  thing  which 
thinks  in  my  brain.  I  am  merely  the  carrier  of  the  truth,  appointed 
by  it.  ^Vhat  would  you  say  if  a  postman  put  his  name  on  all  the 
letters  he  delivers  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  be  capable  of  such  self-effacement,"  said  Paul. 
"  If  I  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  any  work  I  should 
be  unable  to  renounce  the  recognition  I  had  earned." 

"  Recognition,  Herr  Haber.  What  sort  of  word  is  that  ?  One 
does  what  one  does,  not  because  one  wills,  but  because  one  must ; 
not  on  account  of  an  operation  aimed  at,  but  because  of  a  com- 
pelling cause.  He  who  reckons  on  any  kind  of  reward  for  his 
works,  is  on  the  same  footing  as  a  silly  woman,  who  claims  men's 
approbation  because  she  is  pretty,  or  an  unreasoning  child, 
who  wants  to  be  praised  and  petted  because  he  has  eaten  his 
dinner.  A  mature  perception  arrives  at  this  idea  of  the  duty  which 
one  m\ist  fulfil,  and  in  no  hope  of  the  gratification  of  individual 
vanity  or  self-seeking.  Recognition  !  Does  the  wind  hope  for 
recognition  from  the  ships  it  helps  to  sail  ?  Is  it  blamed  if  it 
dashes  the  ship  to  pieces  ?  It  blows,  as  it  must,  and  is  perfectly 
indifferent  about  what  men  say,  and  as  to  its  effect  on  trees,  and 
chimney-pots,  and  ships.  My  brain  is  now  thinking  just  as  the 
wind  blows.  There  is  no  difference  between  my  organism  and 
what  goes  on  in  the  atmosphere.  Both  obey  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  I  merely  fulfil  these  when  I  write  a  book." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Wilhelm. 

The  oysters  had  been  eaten,  and  some  wonderful  Markobrunner 
drunk.  The  waiter  now  brought  some  Printaniere  soup.  The 
conversation  halted,  as  every  one  had  involuntarily  opened  his 
copy  of  the  book,  some  of  them  perhaps  really  curious  to  read, 
the  others  out  of  sympathy  for  the  writer. 

"Please  don't  read  it  now,"  said  Dorfling,  "the  book  will  be 
just  the  same  to-morrow,  but  the  soup  will  be  cold." 

"  That  is  the  remark  of  a  philosopher,"  said  Barinskoi,  and 
poked  his  pointed  red  nose  in  the  savoury  steam  from  his  soup. 

"It  is  difficult  to  tear  oneself  away,"  said  Schrotter;  "  it  would 
be  very  friendly  of  you  to  give  an  idea  of  the  thoughts  at  the 
foundation  of  your  thesis." 

"  How  could  I  explain  a  whole  system  intelligibly  in  a  few 
words  ?  "  said  Dorfling. 

"  You  could  leave  out  all  the  proofs  and  the  development,  we 
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can  read  those  presently  in  your  book.     You  need  only  just  give 
us  the  main  ideas  of  your  Pliilosophy  of  Deliveraitcc.^' 

All  the  guests  joined  in  Schrotter's  request,  Paul  the  most 
eagerly,  for  the  idea  of  having  to  read  through  that  thick,  dry 
book  had  frightened  him,  and  now  he  saw  the  possibility  of 
knowing  its  contents  in  an  agreeable  and  comfortable  way. 

Dorfling  objected  at  first,  but  as  his  friends  insisted  he  began. 

"  The  phenomenal  world,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  foundation  of 
a  single  spiritual  principle  which  you  can  call  what  you  like — ■ 
strength,  final  cause,  will,  consciousness,  God.  This  eternal 
principle  separates  part  of  itself  from  its  own  being — and  this  is 
the  soul  of  mankind.  Every  soul  perceives  clearly  that  it  is  a 
part  of  an  eternal  whole  ;  it  feels  itself  unhappy  and  uneasy  in  its 
fragmentary  existence,  and  yearns  to  go  back  again  to  the  whole 
from  whence  it  came.  Individual  life  means  removal  from  that 
all-embracing  whole ;  individual  death  is  the  complete  union  of 
finite  parts  with  the  infinite  whole.  Thus,  although  life  is  a 
necessity,  it  is  a  continual  pain,  and  ceaseless  yearning ;  death 
is  the  freedom  from  pain  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  yearning.  'I'he 
only  aim  of  life  is  death  at  the  end  of  it,  and  death  is  the  goal 
towards  which  every  activity  of  the  living  organism  eagerly 
strives." 

Paul  looked  at  A\'ilhelm  and  Schrotter,  but  as  they  were  silent 
he  said  nothing.     Schrotter  after  consideration  said — 

"  Why  do  you  separate  a  part  of  the  eternal  principle  from 
itself?" 

"To  make  its  unity  manifold  through  divisibility,  to  arrive  at 
the  consciousness  of  the  '  ego,'  through  the  creation  of  an 
absolute  negation." 

"Your  eternal  principle  then,"  said  Schrotter,  "appears  to  you 
like  some  lord  or  master,  who  is  lonely  because  he  is  by  himself 
in  the  world,  and  wishes  to  have  the  society  of  others." 

"Over  this,  however,  is  placed  the  creation  of  the  negation 
arriving  at  the  consciousness  of  its  own  '  ego,'  in  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  object  it  has  in  view;  thus  consciousness  precedes 
the  rest,"  said  Williehn. 

Dorfling  shook  his  head. 

"'I'hcse  objections  arc  close  reasoning.  You  will  find  them 
answered  in  the  bcjok." 

"  Voii  are  right,"  said  Schrotter,  "it  is  unfair  to  criiici/e  before 
we  have  read  the  book.  I  only  want  to  make  one  remark,  not  in 
the  sense  of  criticism,  but  rather  to  confirm  a  fact.  Your  Philo- 
sophy of  Deliverance  is  no  other  than  a  form  of  Christianity  wiiii  h 
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looks  upon  the  earth  as  a  vale  of  tears,  on  life  as  a  banishment, 
and  on  death  as  going  home  to  the  Father's  house.  The  theology 
of  the  Vatican  would  not  find  a  hitch  in  your  system." 

"Forgive  me,  Doctor,"  answered  Dorfling.  "I  see  a  great 
diftcrence  between  my  system  and  Christianity.  Both  of  them 
hold  that  life  is  a  misery,  and  death  is  the  deliverance.  But 
Christianity  does  not  explain  wliy  God  creates  men,  and  sends 
thern  to  the  misery  of  earth,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  peace  in 
heaven.  I,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  I  explain  the  creation  of 
living  and  conscious  beings." 

"Your  assertion  tlien  means  tliat  the  eternal  principle  of 
phenomena  creates  organisms,  witli  tlie  object  of  arriving  at  the 
consciousness  of  itself?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Now,  we  have  already  answered  you  as  to  that,"  said  Schrot- 
ter,  "  and  I  will  not  keep  back  my  objection  any  longer.  Let  me 
get  away  for  a  moment  from  your  system,  and  say  that  between 
metaphysics  and  theology  I  do  not  see  the  least  difference.  A 
metaphysical  system  and  a  religious  dogma  are  both  attempts  to 
explain  the  incomprehensible  secret  to  human  reason.  The  negro 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  musical-box,  believing  that  a  spirit  is  inside 
it,  which  gives  forth  musical  sounds  at  the  white  man's  command; 
and  that  is  precisely  what  priests  and  philosophers  do,  when  they 
explain  the  great  workings  of  the  universe  by  a  God,  or  a  principle, 
or  whatever  they  call  their  fetich.  Human  nature  always  wants 
to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things.  When  we  are  not 
sure  of  our  ground,  we  help  ourselves  by  conjectures,  or  even  by 
imagination..  These  conjectures  are  senseless  or  reasonable, 
according  to  whether  our  knowledge  is  insufticient  or  comi)rehen- 
sive.  Men  are  satisfied  in  their  childhood  with  stories  as  explan- 
ations of  the  world's  mysteries,  in  their  maturity  they  advance  to 
plausible  hypotheses:  the  stories  yield  to  theology,  hypotheses  to 
philosophy.  Religion  presents  a  fictitious  solution  to  the  riddle 
in  a  concrete  form,  and  metaphysics  in  an  abstract  form  ;  the  one 
relates  and  asserts,  the  other  argues  and  avoids  the  improbable. 
It  is  only  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  character." 

"  That  is  just  so,"  cried  Wilhelm.  "  Metaphysics  are  as  in- 
capable as  religion  of  disclosing  what  lies  behind  the  phenomenal 
world,  and  I  cannot  conceive  (forgive  me,  Dorfling,  if  I  say  straight 
out  what  I  mean),  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  philosopher  can  really 
take  his  own  system  in  earnest.  He  must  know  that  his  explan- 
ation is  only  a  conjecture,  a  possibility  at  the  best,  and  he  actually 
has  the  temerity  to  preach  it  as  a  fixed  truth.     No,  my  friend,  I 
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do  not  expect  anything  from  metaphysics.  It  only  interests  me 
as  a  means  for  stiuiying  psychology.  The  history  of  philosophical 
systems  is  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  mind  of  humanity. 
The  systems  are  only  valuable  as  testimonials  to  the  endless 
extent  and  possibility  of  human  thought.  All  the  systems  put 
together  do  not  contain  a  spark  of  objective  truth." 

"  That  is  upon  the  whole  the  difference  between  natural  science 
and  metaphysics,"  said  Schrotter.  "  Science  regulates  the  bound- 
ary between  what  is  known  and  what  is  not  known,  and  declares 
when  the  limit  is  reached.  Our  knowledge  has  attained  to  a 
certain  point,  and  beyond  that  we  know  and  understand  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.  Metaphysics  will  not  stop  at  that  limit.  It 
confuses  knowledge  and  dreams  together,  and  manufactures  out 
of  the  two  something  quite  worthless.  It  explains  things  which 
it  does  not  understand,  and  which  cannot  be  understood,  and 
offers  us  detailed  descriptions  of  countries  into  which  it  has  never 
travelled,  and  where  mankind  probably  never  will  travel." 

"May  I  say  a  word  in  defence  of  your  metaphysics?"  said 
Dorfling,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Yes,  go  on,"  cried  Barinskoi.  He  had  drunk  more  than  all 
the  rest  put  together,  and  the  serious  conversation  seemed  to 
afford  him  great  amusement. 

"  Look  here,  Eynhardt.  I  cannot  possibly  uphold  your  state- 
ment, that  metaphysics  do  not  contain  a  spark  of  objective  truth. 
To  be  certain  of  that,  one  must  also  be  certain  what  objective 
tru'h  is.  But  you  are  not  certain,  as  you  very  well  know,  and  so 
logically  you  must  admit  the  possibility  that  metaphysics  can  hold 
a  spark  of  objective  truth.  I  am  of  an  entirely  different  opinion 
on  this  point.  I  believe  that  the  science  of  the  actual  content 
of  things,  the  foundation  of  all  appearances,  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  in  short,  everything  which  you  call  objective  truth,  is  the 
property  ])eculiar  to  the  atoms  of  which  the  world  formerly  existed. 
Absolute  science,  I  say,  is  inherent  matter,  like  motion  and  gravita- 
tion. Matter  does  not  learn  of  them,  it  possesses  them.  A  cell 
has  nr)t  studied  chemistry,  but  with  unfailing  accuracy  it  executes 
its  wonderful  chemical  operations.  Water  knows  nothing  of 
physics  and  mathematics,  but  it  flows  from  the  s^jring,  just  as 
high  as  the  laws  of  hydraulic  pressure  command." 

"Bravo,"  intcrrujited  Mayboom,  "  that  explains  at  last  some- 
thing I  never  understood  ;  and  tliat  is,  why  a  flower-pot  should  fill 
off  a  window  straight  on  the  heads  of  pcoi)le  in  the  street,  with 
unfailing  accuracy." 

"Please,  Mayboom,  no  bad  jokes  lo-day,"  said  Dorfling  gently. 
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The  comic  song  writer  sighed,  and  again  sank  into  deep 
thought,  and  the  philosopher  went  on — 

"  The  science  of  truth,  to  which  every  atom  adheres,  dwells  in 
men.  We  iWust  not  forget  that  man  is  a  collection  of  countless 
millions  of  atoms ;  the  collected  consciousness  of  mankind  can 
know  just  as  much  of  what  each  atom  knows,  as  a  whole  people 
can  understand  of  Greek  or  Sanscrit  because  one  or  other  of  its 
members  can  read  those  languages.  Only  through  intercommuni- 
cation can  the  knowledge  of  the  few  become  the  knowledge  of  the 
many.  The  development  of  the  living  being  I  regard  in  this  way, 
that  the  atoms  at  first  only  hang  loosely,  gradually  becoming 
more  closely  knit  together,  until  they  make  a  substantial  organism. 
The  single  atoms  in  the  course  of  this  process  of  development 
step  over  the  boundary  towards  consciousness.  At  first  it  is  a 
trembling,  insecure  foreboding,  like  the  sensation  of  light  to  one 
nearly  blind,  then  the  outlines  of  truth  become  clearer,  and  all  at 
once  grow  sharp  and  clearly  defined.  The  different  attempts  at 
explanation  of  the  secrets  of  the  world  are  the  expression  of  these 
forebodings  of  truth.  So  every  one  of  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical systems  is  to  my  mind  a  grain  of  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  great  unity  which  we  shall  reach  in  a 
higher  development." 

"As  charming  as  a  pretty  story,"  said  Schrotter,  "but — it  is 
only  a  story  after  all.  You  conjecture  that  the  thing  is  so  situated, 
but  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  it ;  and  if  I  deny  it,  you 
have  no  means  of  compelling  me  to  believe,  as  I  can  compel  you 
to  believe  that  twice  two  makes  four.  No,  no ;  nothing  can  come 
of  these  metaphysical  speculations.  The  whole  philosophy  is  not 
worth  psychological  treatment.  We  are  no  further  to-day  than 
the  old  Greeks,  whose  knowledge  led  to  tViC  formula,  '  Know 
thyself.'  We  can  hope  to  know  ourselves  some  day,  to  kncnv 
what  goes  on  in  our  brains.  I  hardly  believe,  however,  that 
science  will  ever  arrive  at  it." 

"The  study  of  natural  science  has  brought  me  to  the  same  con- 
clusion," said  Wilhelm.  "  We  know  nothing  to-day  of  the  nature 
of  phenomena — we  knew  nothing  yesterday,  and  we  shall  know 
nothing  to-morrow.  The  great  advance  in  thought  has  only 
brought  us  to  the  point  of  no  more  self-deception,  and  exactly 
knowing  what  we  do  know,  whereas  yesterday  men  deceived 
themselves,  and  imagined  that  the  fables  of  religion  and  meta- 
physics were  positive  knowledge.  The  history  of  physical  science 
is  in  this  respect  very  interesting.  It  teaches  that  every  step 
forward  docs  not  consist  of  a  new  explanation,  but  rather  goes  to 
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prove,  that  the  earlier  explanations  were  untrustworthy.  The  sphere 
of  the  exnct  sciences  does  not  grow  wider,  but  narrower.  It 
would  be  very  instructive  to  study  the  history  of  natural  science 
at  the  point  it  has  reached." 

"  Why  do  you  not  write  such  a  history?"  asked  Schrotter. 
"  Why  ?  It  would  be  foolish  to  add  another  book  to  the 
millioDS  of  books  already  written.  All  that  one  can  say  about  it 
is  soon  said.  Anything  really  new  is  written  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  all  the  rest  is  repetition,  dilution,  compilation.  If  every 
one  who  writes  on  a  subject  were  to  read  first  everything  which 
has  been  written  on  that  subject,  he  would  very  soon  throw  his 
pen  out  of  the  window." 

"  I  must  again  differ  from  you,"  said  Dorfling.  "  I  think  it  is 
best  that  we  so  seldom  know  all  tliat  has  been  thouglit  and 
written  on  a  subject.  It  is  best  that  we  write  new  books  with- 
out wearying  to  read  the  millions  of  others.  I  grant  that  most 
books  are  only  repetitions  of  earlier  ones.  But  it  is  unconscious 
repetition,  and  it  is  exactly  that  which  gives  it  a  wonderfully  new 
meaning.  It  proves  unity  of  mind,  identity  of  science.  Thou- 
sands of  men  daily  discover  gunpowder,  j^lany  of  them  laugh, 
because  gunpowder  was  first  discovered  two  hundred  years  ago. 
I  do  not  laugh.  I  see  in  it  the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  unity 
of  phenomenal  principle.  So  many  men  could  not  arrive  at  the 
same  thought  if  they  were  not  fragments  of  a  whole  ;  now  you 
know  why  I  have  written  a  book,  and  also,  why  I  have  not  put 
my  individual  name  on  the  title-page." 

From  the  next  room  they  heard  a  woman  laugh  in  a  wild, 
excited  way,  glasses  chinked  together,  and  a  man's  voice  was  just 
distinguished  in  conversation.  JJarinskoi  pricked  up  his  ears  aud 
winked  at  Paul ;  the  others  paid  no  attention. 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,"  said  Willielm,  answering  Durf- 
ling's  last  remark.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  book  is 
superfiuous.  You  had  every  right  to  it,  having  made  it  the 
object  of  your  life." 

"  Not  the  object  of  my  life,"  interrupted  Dorfiing.  "  Tlie  only 
object  I  have  in  life,  is  (Icath,  which  I  call  deliverance." 

"  Very  good ;  I  will  say  then,  when  you  conceived  it  your  duly 
to  write  it." 

"  Duty  !  yes,  I  will  allow  that  word  to  pass.  Let  us  rather  ."-ay 
impulse,  or  instinct.  If  one  has  a  i)erceplion  one  also  feels  an 
imi>ulsc,  which  one  calls  a  feeling  of  duty  to  share  it  with  others." 

Wilhelm  smiled. 

"  Vou  believe  even  in  perception,      lliat  proves  above  all  what 
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you  mean  by  your  duty.  I  knov,-,  to  my  regret,  that  I  have 
no  perceptions  to  sliarc  with  others,  and  the  duty  of  my  life  is 
only  towards  my  own  moral  education  and  greatest  possible 
perfection."' 

"  That  is  not  enough,"  Paul  broke  in  ;  "  this  self-culture  in  one's 
own  study  does  no  one  any  good.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  mind 
if  I  appear  unphilosophical.  One  has  duties  towards  one's  fellow- 
men.  One  must  be  useful  to  the  State,  as  a  good  citi/.en.  One 
must  make  money,  to  add  to  the  national  wealth." 

"  Bravo,  Herr  Haber,"  said  Mayboom  gravely.  "  You  speak 
like  a  town-crier  ;"  and  after  a  short  pause  he  added — "That  is  a 
great  compliment  from  me." 

"  We  express  the  same  meaning  in  different  forms,"  answered 
Wilhelm.  "How  cnn  you  add  to  the  national  wealth?  By 
making  yourself  a  rich  man.  And  I  try  to  be  useful  to  the  com- 
munity by  educating  myself  in  the  greatest  possible  morality,  and 
the  hidiest  ideal  of  a  citizen.  No  one  can  work  outside  of  him- 
self;  when  every  individual  strives  to  be  good  and  true,  then  the 
whole  people  will  be  good  and  noble." 

"  Now  you  are  disputing  as  to  your  life's  duty,"  cried  Barinskoi, 
whose  eyes  glowed,  and  whose  face  was  red  with  the  alcohol  he 
had  imbibed.  "  Prove  first  that  it  is  a  duty.  I  deny  without 
exception  every  duty  to  others.  Why  should  I  trouble  myself 
about  the  world  ?  What  are  my  fellow-creatures  to  me  ?  Dinner 
is  trumps,  and  long  live  wine  !  "  and  he  drank  a  glassful. 

"  It  is  an  instinct  born  with  us,"  said  Wilhelm,  without  any 
vexation,  "  to  care  for  one's  fellow-creatures,  and  to  feel  a  duty  in 
sympathy  for  others." 

"But  supp)se  I  have  not  got  this  instinct?"  answered 
Barinskoi. 

"Then  you  are  an  unhealthy  exception." 

"  Prove  it." 

"  The  best  proof  is  the  continuance  of  mankind.  If  the 
instinct  of  sympathy  with  others  were  to  fail  among  men,  humanity 
would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exist." 

Barinskoi  laughed. 

"That  is  a  convenient  arrangement.  Instinct  then  is  the  only 
foundation  for  your  duty,  and  the  continuance  of  humanity  is  the 
only  sanction  of  your  instinct.  I  will  leave  you  to  listen  to  your 
instinct,  and  sympathize  as  much  as  you  like,  but  for  my  part  I 
joyfully  renounce  this  duty;  the  only  punishment  I  should  be 
afraid  of  is  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  that  is  not  likely  to 
happen  in  my  lifetime." 
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"  There  is  another  punishment,"  said  Mayboom  solemnly, 
"  that  I  take  this  bottle  of  champagne  away  from  you  on  account 
of — your  bad  behaviour." 

While  he  spoke  he  took  away  the  bottle,  and  Barinskoi  tried  to 
get  it  back  again  ;  a  little  struggle  ensued.  Dorfling  put  an  end 
to  it  by  an  emphatic  "  Please  don't  do  that."  Turning  to  Wilhelm 
he  went  on — 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  your  idea  of  duty;  you  place  instinct  at 
the  foundation.  I  use  another  word.  I  call  your  instinct  the 
foreboding  that  each  has  of  its  being,  and  its  outflow  towards  the 
eternal  phenomena  of  principle.  At  all  events  that  seems  to  suliice 
for  a  foundation.  But  I  conceive  duty  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  You  limit  your  view  to  self-culture,  and  have  love  for  your 
fellow-creatures,  but  no  desire  to  instruct  them.  Now,  I  think 
that  culture  should  begin  with  oneself,  but  end  with  others.  That 
is  my  idea  of  love  for  humanity.  One  need  hardly  go  out  of 
oneself  to  do  this.  One  can  influence  things  remote  without 
disturbing  oneself  Just  think  of  the  magnet ;  it  is  an  im- 
mense source  of  influence,  called  example.  It  sets  an  as- 
tonishing example  without  moving  out  of  itself— an  example 
which  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  powerfully  affects  the  imagin- 
ation." 

*'  One  illustration  for  another,"  said  Schrotter,  who  had  shown 
his  interest  in  the  conversation  by  nodding  his  head  now  and  then. 
"  You  wish  man  to  jjlay  the  part  of  a  magnet;  that  is  not  enough, 
I  want  him  to  play  the  part  of  a  cog-wheel.  He  must  catch  hold 
of  his  surroundings  while  he  moves,  he  must  also  move  all  those 
round  him.  Every  one  cannot  be  a  magnet ;  we  are  not 
all  made  of  the  s.une  stuff.  But  one  can  make  a  cogged  wheel 
out  of  whatever  one  will — and  besides,  a  magnet  only  influences 
certain  substances.  It  will  draw  iron,  but  cannot  attract  copper, 
wood,  or  stone;  but  the  cog-wheel  takes  hold  of  anything  near  it, 
of  whatever  mateiial  it  is  made.  I  will  not  work  tlie  illustration 
to  death.  You  can  see  by  this  what  I  mean.  1  think  afar-reach- 
ing activity  is  the  first  business  of  mankind.  Our  nerves  are  not 
so  much  those  of  sensation  as  of  movenient ;  we  do  not  only  take 
in  impressions  from  the  outside,  we  are  provided  with  organs 
which  give  out  im|)ressions  received  from  within.  Every  sensation 
of  movement  which  nature  sends  through  us  is  a  summons  to  be 
answered  by  an  action,  not  only  selfrulturc,  not  example,  not 
passive  good-will  towards  others,  but  by  the  intention  an  object 
of  activity  towards  the  world  and  hiuninity.  The  Middle  Ages 
summoned  up  the  business  of  life  in  the  words,  '  Oni  cl  Lohora.' 
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They  are  beautiful  words,  and  after  this  lapse  of  time  we  only 
need  to  take  the  meaning  out  for  ourselves,  in  other  words, 
'Think  and  Act.'" 

The  woman's  laughter  from  the  next  room  became  louder,  and 
then  they  heard  chairs  pushed  back,  and  the  noise  of  departure. 
The  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  with  the  clinking  of  spurs  and  sword, 
passed  the  door,  became  fainter,  and  then  ceased.  It  was  near 
mithiight,  and  Schrotter  rose  to  go.  He  was  thinking  of  lihani, 
who  was  sitting  up  for  him  at  home.  The  dinner  must  have  been 
paid  for  beforeliand,  for  the  guests  were  spared  the  sight  of  a 
money  transaction  to  chill  the  end  of  their  pleasant  evening.  The 
cool  night  air  felt  refreshing  after  the  heat  of  the  small  room. 
Uorfling  declined  the  offers  his  friends  made  to  accompany  him 
home.     They  all  wished  him  "  Farewell." 

"  Die  well,  would  be  a  better  wish,"  replied  Dorfling,  and  with 
these  strange  words  in  their  ears  they  left  him. 

Schrotter  and  Wilhelm  went  a  part  of  the  way  with  Paul,  who 
liad  the  farthest  to  go.  For  a  little  while  he  was  silent,  then  he 
broke  out — 

"  I  declare  this  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  The  whole 
time  I  was  there  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a  vault  with  a  lot  of 
ghosts.  You,  Herr  Doctor,  were  the  only  living  being  among 
them  ;  I  breathed  again  when  I  heard  you  talking.  If  I  had 
not  heard  the  sounds  from  next  door,  and  had  not  had  the 
realities  of  our  dinner  before  me,  I  should  have  thought  I  was 
dreaming." 

"  What  has  put  you  out  so,  my  dear  Paul  ?  "  said  Wilhelm. 

"  W^hat !  Are  you  men  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  Are  you  really 
alive  ?  There  we  sat  for  four  mortal  hours,  and  the  talk  was 
wearisome  to  a  degree,  never  one  sensible  word." 

"  Now  !  now  !  "  protested  Schrotter. 

"  Herr  Doctor,  forgive  me,  but  I  must  repeat  it,  never  one 
sensible  word.  Do  you  call  Dorfling's  F/ii/osophy  of  Deliverance 
sensible?  or,  Wilhelm,  your  philosophy  of  self-culture,  which 
with  all  deference  to  you  I  call  philosophical  onanism  ?  Only 
six  men,  two  of  them  under  five-and-thirly,  and  the  whole  blessed 
evening  not  one  word  about  either  pleasure  or  love." 

They  had  come  to  the  place  where  Friedrichstrasse  and  Leip- 
zigerstrasse  cross  each  other;  and  Schrotter  signed  to  them  to  look 
towards  the  left  corner.  There  under  a  gas  lamp  they  saw 
Barinskoi  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  woman. 

"  Yes,  look  at  him  !  That  brute  is  still  the  most  reasonable 
among  all  your  philosophies,     lie  has  his  method  of  sponging. 
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and  enjoys  himself  according  to  the  category  of  Aristotle.  But 
your  metaphysics " 

"  What  do  you  really  want,  Paul  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  want  you  all  to  have  to  do  for  once  with  practical  life, 
with  two  hundred  workmen  to  pay  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
to  see  after;  and  artificial  manures  and  the  price  of  corn  to  worry 
you;  then  perhaps  you  would  take  a  little  less  interest  as  to 
whether  the  soul  was  a  phenomenon  or  an  india-rubber  ball,  or 
whether  men  were  mngnets  or  cog-wheels." 

Wilhelm  only  smiled.  He  had  long  ago  given  up  trying  to 
bring  his  practical  friend  to  ideal  views.  At  the  corner  of  the 
Kochstrasse  they  separated,  and  Paul  continued  his  way  to  the 
Liitzowstrasse,  while  Wilhelm  and  Schrotter  turned  back. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  as  Wilhelm  entered  his  bedroom,  his 
eyes  fell  on  a  letter  for  him  in  Dording's  handwriting.  He  opened 
it,  greatly  surprised,  and  read  as  follows — 

"  Dear  Friend, 

"Wiien  you  read  this  I  shall  be  free  from  all  trouble  and  all 
doubt.  I  have  accomplished  what  I  set  myself  to  dO;  and  I  am 
going  back  to  eternity  from  this  limited  sphere.  May  you  be  as 
happy  as  I  shall  be  in  a  few  hours  !  Keep  a  friendly  thought  for 
me  as  long  as  you  stay  in  this  world  of  misery,  and  believe  that 
he  who  writes  this  had  the  warmest  friendship  for  yru. 

"L.  DOkfling." 

Wilhelm  stood  as  if  thunderstruck.  Was  it  by  any  chance 
a  dreadful  joke?  No;  Dorfling  was  incapable  of  that.  It 
must  bs  a  grim  reality.  He  ran  quickly  out  of  the  house  to 
seek  Schrotter.  The  old  Indian  servant  opened  the  door,  and 
in  his  broken  English  informed  him  that  Schrotter  Sahib  had 
found  a  letter  when  he  reached  home,  and  had  immediately 
gone  out  again. 

Wilhelm  could  now  doubt  no  longer,  and  running  swiftly,  lie 
reached  the  street  where  iJorlling  lived,  waited  in  agonizing 
suspense  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  flew  u|)  the  stairs,  and  thiougli 
the  open  door  of  his  friend's  bedroom.  'I'here  he  found  Schrotter; 
.Mayboom  was  also  there  sobbing,  and  a  tearful  old  servant.  In 
an  arm-chair  near  the  bed  was  D(jr(ling,  still  in  his  dress  coat  and 
tie,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  face  hardly  whiter  than  in  life, 
his  arms  hanging  down,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  white  shirt-front 
a  great  red  stain.     On  the  floor  lay  a  revolver. 

Wilhelm,  horrified,  took  his  friend's  hand.      It  was  still  cjuilc 
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warm.     His  agonizing  look  souglit  Schrotter's,  who  answered  in 
a  hushed  voice,  "  He  is  dead." 

Then  his  tears  broke  out,  and  his  treuibHng  fingers  had  hardly 
strength  to  close  the  lids  over  his  friend's  eyes,  those  eyes  which 
looked  so  strangely  quiet  and  peaceful,  as  if  they  now  knew  the 
answer  to  the  Great  Secret. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

DARK    DAYS 

Dorfling's  suicide  made  a  profound  impression  on  Wilhelm, 
and  for  months  he  was  haunted  by  the  vision  of  that  motionless 
form  with  its  white  face  and  blood-stained  breast.  It  had  a  weird 
fascination  for  him,  causing  him  to  revert  constantly  to  that 
tragical  May  night,  that  had  begun  with  a  cheerful  dinner,  and 
ended  in  a  fatal  pistol-shot.  Paul's  comment  on  the  occurrence 
was  short  and  concise.  "  The  poor  chap  was  mad,"  he  said,  and 
there  the  matter  ended  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Mayboom 
revered  his  friend's  memory  as  he  would  a  saint,  and  erected  a 
kind  of  chapel  to  him  in  his  house,  in  which  Dorfling's  portrait, 
his  book,  and  various  objects  belonging  to  him,  thrown  up  in 
relief  against  draperies  and  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  symbolical 
accessories,  were  set  forth  for  the  pious  delectation  of  the  master 
of  the  house  and  his  visitors.  Schrotter  held  aloof  from  this  cult. 
He  apjjreciated  Dorfling's  character,  his  consistency,  his  strength 
of  will  and  high-mindedness  as  they  deserved,  but  he  was  never 
tired  of  preaching  and  demonstrating  to  Wilhelm  that  all  these 
admirable  qualities  had  been  turned  out  of  their  proper  course  by 
a  disturbing  morbid  influence.  It  was  monstrous,  he  contended, 
that  a  system  of  philosophy  should  arm  you  for  suicide,  \\hat  if 
the  premises  should  prove  false?  'J'hcn  your  voluntary  death 
would  be  a  frightful  mistake  which  nothing  could  retrieve.  One 
had  no  right  to  risk  making  such  a  mistake.  He  believed  in 
development,  in  the  progress  of  the  organic  world  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  stage.  Progress  and  development,  however,  were  con- 
ditional upon  life,  and  he  who  has  recourse  to  self-destruction  sets 
an  example  of  unseemly  revolt  against  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  comforting  of  all  the  laws  of  nature.  Moreover,  suicide  was 
a  waste  of  force  on  which  it  was  simply  heart-rending  to  have  to 
look.     There  were  so  many  great  deeds  to  be  done  which  called 
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for  the  laying  down  of  life.  In  a  thousand  different  ways  one 
might  benefit  mankind  by  Winkelried-like  actions.  If  one  was 
determined  to  die,  one  should  at  least  render  tlicreby  to  those  left 
behind  one  of  those  sublime  services  which  demand  the  sacrifice 
of  a  life. 

In  their  frequent  conversations  upon  this  subject,  he  was  so 
earnest,  so  eloquent,  so  markedly  intentional,  that  Willielm  finally 
gave  him  the  smiling  assurance  that  he  was  preaching  to  a  convert. 
It  was  true,  he  had  the  higliest  respect  for  a  man  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  cast  life  from  him  when  his  whole  mind  and  thought 
led  him  to  the  conviction  that  death  was  preferable  to  life ;  and 
unprincipled  as  suicide  might  be  from  an  objective  point  of  view, 
subjectively  considered,  there  surely  was  an  ideal  fitness  in  making 
one's  actions  agree  to  the  uttermost  point  with  one's  opinions  ? 
Nevertheless,  he  himself  did  not  approve  of  Dorfling's  deed,  and 
would  certainly  never  imitate  it,  for  one  could  never  know  what 
intentions  the  unknown  powers  might  not  have  with  regard  to  the 
individual ;  by  committing  suicide  he  maybe  threw  up  some 
possible  mission,  or  by  his  premature  departure  disturbed  the 
action  of  the  great  machine  in  which  he — as  some  small  screw  or 
wheel — doubtless  had  his  modest  place  and  function. 

As  ■  if  to  prove  to  Schrotter  that  he  was  no  disciple  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Deliverance,  he  turned  his  attention,  more  than  he 
had  ever  done  before,  to  the  realities  of  life.  Dorlling  left  a 
remarkable  will.  He  bequeathed  his  fortune — most  advan- 
tageously invested  in  a  house  in  Diisseldorf  and  in  public  funds — • 
yielding  a  yearly  income  of  about  35,000  marks,  to  his  two  friends 
Dr.  Schrotter  and  Dr.  Eynhardt,  with  the  sole  charge,  that  out  of 
it  they  should  provide  a  sufficient  competency  for  his  old  servant, 
dating  from  his  father's  time,  who  had  attended  him  literally  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  fortune  was  to  be  theirs  conjointly 
and  indivisibly,  and  should  one  of  them  die,  to  devolve  to  the 
survivor,  who  in  his  turn  was  to  make  such  arrangements  as  he 
thought  best  to  insure  its  being  applied,  after  his  death,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  testator's  views.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
two  heirs  would  use  the  income  derived  from  the  property  in 
alleviating  the  misery  inseparable  from  human  existence,  of  which 
throughout  life  they  must  be  witnesses.  Dorfling's  only  near 
relative  was  herself  very  wealthy  and  generous-minded,  and  did 
not  dispute  the  will ;  it  was  accordingly  proved. 

Wilhelm  declared  from  the  first  that  he  understood  nothing  of 
the  management  of  a  fortune,  of  business  papers,  and  so  forth,  and 
wanted  to  hand  over  the  administration  of  the  whole  to  Schrotter, 
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Schrotter,  however,  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  after  vying  with  one 
another  in  generous  self-disparagement  and  mutual  confidence, 
they  finally  agreed  that  Schrotter,  being  a  practical  man,  and  con- 
versant with  the  ways  of  business  and  the  world,  should  take  the 
management  of  the  fortune  upon  himself,  but  that  Wilhelm  should 
receive  a  monthly  sum  of  1500  marks  out  of  the  income  to  apply 
as  he  thought  best  to  the  relief  of  the  needy.  The  other  half 
of  the  income  was  at  Schrotter's  disposal,  who  put  it,  of  course, 
to  the  same  use.  In  his  capacity  as  member  of  the  deputation 
for  the  poor,  and  also  as  parish  doctor,  he  came  in  contact  with 
much  poverty  and  misery,  and  was  able  to  direct  Wilhelm's  charity 
into  the  right  channels.  It  became  Wilhelm's  regular  afternoon 
employment  to  visit  the  homes  of  those  mentioned  to  him  as  in 
need  of  relief,  that  he  might  the  better  judge  for  himself  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  make  personal  inquiries  about  the  people, 
and  step  in  where  help  was  necessary  and  deserved. 

Only  now  did  he  learn  what  life  really  was,  and  what  he  saw 
neither  increased  his  pleasure  in  being  alive  nor  made  him  proud 
to  be  a  man  amongst  men.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  news  reached  the  circles  of  the  professional  beggars,  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  Dorotheenstrasse  who  had  a  considerable 
yearly  sum  of  money  to  give  away.  The  result  was,  that  his 
modest  apartment  was  so  besieged  by  petitioners,  that  his  old 
landlady,  Frau  Miiller,  the  widow  of  a  post-office  official,  with 
whom  he  had  boarded  and  lodged  for  seven  years,  was  goaded  to 
desperation,  and  declared  that  if  the  disgraceful  rabble  was  en- 
couraged she  would  be  obliged  to  part  from  ^Vilhelm,  though  it 
would  be  her  death,  she  being  so  fond  of  him  and  so  used  to  his 
ways.  Wilhelm  was  wise  enough  to  admit  the  justice  of  her  com- 
plaint, and  empowered  Frau  Miiller  to  turn  away  ruthlessly  all 
such  visitors  whose  names  were  unknown  to  her,  or  who  came 
without  recommendation,  which  order  she  carried  out  with  such 
virulence  and  relentlessness,  tiiat  the  worshipful  company  of  pro- 
fessional beggars  rapidly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless 
trying  to  gain  admittance  to  Dr.  Eynhardt  as  long  as  he  was 
guarded  by  the  tall,  bony  old  lady  who  opened  the  door  but 
would  not  leave  hold  of  it.  So  the  unceasing  tramp  of  dirty 
boots  on  the  echoing  stair  was  hushed,  and  \\'ilhelm  saw  no  more 
of  the  crape-clad  widows  of  eminent  officials  wIkj  rccjuired  a 
sewing-machine  or  a  pianfj  to  save  them  from  starvation  ;  llic 
gentlemen  who  would  be  forced  to  put  a  bullet  through  their 
brains  if  they  did  not  procure  the  money  to  ])ay  a  debt  of  honour  j 
or  the  unemjjloyed  clerks  who  had  eaten  nothing  for  days,  and  who 
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all  had  a  sick  wife  and  from  six  to  twelve  children  (all  small)  at 
home  crying  for  bread ;  or  the  foreigners  who  could  find  no  work  in 
Ikrlin,  and  would  return  to  their  native  countries  if  he  would  give 
them  a  few  thalers  to  pay  their  fourth-class  railway  fare;  and  similar 
interesting  persons,  the  endless  diversity  of  whose  life-histories  had 
kept  him  in  a  chronic  state  of  surprise  for  months.  In  place  of 
the  visitors  he  now  received  letters,  as  many  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  It  was  the  same  old  story,  only  less  affecting, 
because  generally  deficient  in  style,  and  faulty  as  to  spelling,  and 
no  longer  illustrated  by  tearful,  vigorously  mopped  eyes,  abysmal 
sighs,  and  hands  wrung  till  they  cracked.  For  a  time  Wilhelm 
went  to  every  address  given  in  these  letters,  in  order  to  see  and 
hear  for  himself,  but  after  a  while  his  powers  of  discrimination  ' 
were  sharpened,  and  he  learned  to  distinguish  between  tlie  imposi- 
tions of  swindlers  and  professional  beggars,  and  the  real  distress 
which  has  a  claim  to  sympathy. 

By  degrees,  it  is  true,  he  became  convinced,  even  in  the  chill 
dwellings  of  real  poverty,  that  this  was  hardly  ever  entirely  un- 
merited. Where  it  had  not  been  brought  about  by  laziness, 
frivolity,  or  drink,  its  source  was  to  be  found  in  ignorance  or  in- 
capacity, in  other  words,  in  an  inefficient  equipment  for  the  battle 
of  life.  He  judged  all  these  circumstances,  however,  to  be  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  obscure  natural  laws,  and  that  to 
interfere  with  rash  and  ignorant  hands  in  their  workings  was  as 
useless  as  it  was  unreasonable.  He  therefore  pondered  seriously 
whether,  by  denying  to  a  portion  of  mankind  the  qualities  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  Nature  herself  did 
not  predestine  them  to  misery  and  destruction ;  whether  the  irre- 
deemable poor — those  w^io  after  each  help  upwards  invariably 
fell  back  in  the  former  state — were  not  the  offscourings  of 
humanity,  the  preservation  of  whom  was  a  fruitless  task,  and 
altogether  against  the  design  of  Nature  ? 

Fortunately,  he  did  not  allow  his  deeds  of  brotherly  love  to  be 
darkened  by  the  shadow  of  these  and  kindred  thoughts.  He 
brought  forward  reasons  which  always  ended  by  triumphing  over 
his  cold  doubts.  Misery  was  possibly  the  outcome  of  inexorable 
natural  laws,  but  then  was  not  compassion  the  same  ?  The  poor 
were  poor  under  the  pressure  of  some  irresistible  force,  but  did 
not  the  charitable  act  under  the  same  pressure  ?  Moreover,  was 
Wilhelm  so  sure  that  he  himself  was  better  equipped  for  tlie  race 
of  life  than  those  unfortunates  who  went  under  because  they  chose 
a  trade  for  which  they  were  neither  mentally  nor  physically  com- 
petent, or  because,  from  laziness  or  obstinacy,  they  insisted  on 
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remaining  in  Berlin,  where  nobody  wanted  Ihem,  when  a  few  miles 
off  they  might  have  found  all  the  conditions  conducive  to  their 
prosperity  ?  How  could  he  know  whether  he  would  liave  been 
capable  of  earning  his  living  if  his  father  had  not  left  him  a 
plentifully  spread  table  ?  In  the  rooms  that  contained  so  little 
furniture  and  so  many  emaciated  human  beings,  into  which  his 
charitable  zeal  led  him  every  day,  he  pictured  himself,  pale  and 
thin,  without  food,  without  books ;  and  altliough  he  had  the 
harmless  vanity  to  believe  that  privation  and  penury  would  affect 
him  less  deeply  than  the  poor  devils  he  visited,  the  idea  that  he 
saw  his  own  face  before  him,  as  it  might  have  been  had  he  not 
had  the  good  luck  to  be  his  father's  heir,  opened  his  hand  still 
wider,  and  added  to  the  money  words  of  sympathy  and  comfort, 
which  afforded  the  recipients — unless  they  were  utterly  hardened 
— as  much  pleasure  as  the  donation  itself. 

Besides  his  alms-giving,  he  now  had  another  occupation  which 
took  up  all  his  surplus  time.  Schrotter  had  not  let  the  suggestion 
drop  which  he  macle  at  Dorfling's  dinner-party,  and  had  persuaded 
Wilhclm  so  long  that  he  finally  roused  himself  to  attempt  an  account 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  human  mind  has  freed  itself  of 
its  grossest  errors.  It  was  to  be  entitled  A  History  of  J/i/nian 
Ignorance,  and  promised  to  be  a  most  original  work.  He  would 
endeavour  to  show  wiiat  idea  people  had  had  of  the  universe  at 
various  periods,  how  tliey  explained  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
their  connection,  their  causes  and  effects.  He  would  begin  with 
the  childish  superstitions  of  the  savages,  and  continuing  through 
the  so-called  learned  systems  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  would  bring  his  history  up  to  the  theories  of  contemporary 
scientists.  He  would  demonstrate  the  psychological  causes  of  the 
fact  that  man,  at  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  development,  must 
necessarily  fall  into  certain  errors,  and  by  the  aid  of  what  experi- 
ments, experiences,  and  conclusions  he  had  come  gradually  to 
recognize  them  as  such.  How  the  fresh  interpretation  of  a  single 
phenomenon  would  overturn,  at  one  blow,  a  number  of  other 
phenomena  hitherto  considered  entirely  satisfactory;  how  prevailing 
scientific  theories,  instead  of  assisting  tiie  fearless  observer  or 
discoverer,  invariably  hindered  him  and  turned  him  from  the  right 
path  ;  in  proof  of  which  assertion  he  brought  forward  such  striking 
exami»les  as  Aristotle's  convulsive  endeavours  to  make  each  of  the 
senses  correspond  to  one  of  the  four  elements  in  wliich  they  believed 
in  his  day,  and  Kepler  wiih  his  fantastic  efforts  to  jjrove  the  supre- 
macy of  the  I^ylhagfjrean  seven  in  the  sol.ir  system.  The  object 
of  the  book  was  to  show  that  the  history  of  human  knowledge  is  a 
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history  of  false  inferences  and  the  erroneous  interpretations  of 
correctly  observed  phenomena  ;  that  tlic  increase  of  knowledge 
always  means  the  destruction  of  existing  opinions  ;  that  of  all  the 
scientific  systems  up  to  the  present  day,  only  those  retained  their 
jiosition  which  proved  the  futility  of  earlier  theories — never  those 
which  built  up  new  structures  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  house 
of  cards  that  had  been  blown  down.  In  a  word,  that  progress 
means  not  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge,  but  an  ever- 
extended  consciousness  of  the  futility  of  the  knowledge  we  thought 
to  possess. 

AVilhelm  spared  himself  no  pains  with  this  work.  He  brought 
all  the  thoroughness  and  industry  of  his  honest  nature  to  bear 
upon  it,  would  accept  no  statement  at  second-hand,  but  went 
for  every  information  to  the  fountain  head.  It  would  cost  an 
immense  amount  of  time,  but  after  all  he  had  that  at  his  disposal. 
There  was  no  need  for  him  to  hurry,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
write  from  ambition  or  for  any  material  advantage,  but  simply  for 
his  own  gratification.  He  began  by  rubbing  up  his  school  Greek 
sufiiciently  to  enable  him  to  read  the  ancient  philosophers  with 
ease,  which  he  achieved  in  a  few  months,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
learn  Arabic,  that  being  the  chief  language  of  science  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Schrotter  was  seriously  alarmed  at  these  extensive 
preparations,  and  hastened  to  procure,  through  his  pandit  friends, 
some  English  extracts  from  the  scientific  literature  of  India,  lest 
Wilhelm  might  think  fit  to  study  Sanscrit,  and  decades  would  pass 
before  he  came  to  write  the  first  word  of  his  book. 

Thus  four  years  went  by,  years  full  of  work,  though  they 
left  no  visible  traces.  Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  things  in  the  new 
Empire  had  become  very  different.  Men  breathed  the  oppressive 
air  with  labouring  breasts  ;  the  bright  dawn  which  promised  so 
glorious  a  day  had  been  followed  by  sullen  mists,  and  the  blue  sky 
had  disappeared  behind  heavy,  leaden-grey  clouds,  through  which 
no  comforting  ray  of  sunshine  pierced.  Where  was  all  the  glow- 
ing enthusiasm,  the  rapture  of  hope  and  joy  that,  in  the  first 
years  after  the  great  war,  had  flushed  every  German  cheek  and  lit 
up  every  eye  ?  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the 
opposing  factions  confronted  one  another  like  armed  antagonists 
preparing  for  a  duel  to  the  death.  Town  and  village  rang  with 
execration  and  satire,  with  howls  of  rage  or  satisfied  revenge 
vented  by  German  against  German.  The  Roman  Catholic  shook 
his  clenched  fist  at  the  Protestant,  the  liberal  at  the  conservative, 
the  protectionist  at  the  free-trader,  the  partisan  of  absolute  govern- 
ment at  the  defender  of  the  people's  rights.     Everywhere  hatred 
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and  malice,  everywhere  a  mad  desire  to  gag,  to  maltreat,  to  tear 
limb  from  limb  ;  this  unfettering  of  the  basest  human  passions 
giving  meanwhile  such  an  impetus  to  bribery,  corruption,  and  un- 
principled advancement  for  party  purposes  as  to  resemble  the 
loathsome  luxuriant  growth  of  mildew  in  the  damp  corners  of 
some  neglected  store-room. 

The  high  tide  of  the  foreign  millions  had  ebbed  away,  sliowing 
itself  to  have  been  no  fructifying  Nile  but  a  destructive  lava  stream, 
leaving  the  country  charred  and  desolate  after  its  passage.  The 
gold  that  only  yesterday  had  poured  through  greedy  fingers, 
had  turned  to-day  to  ashes  and  withered  leaves  like  the  goblin 
gold  of  a  fairy  tale.  Diminished  inclination  for  work,  an  insanely 
increased  demand  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  accepted  ideas  of 
morality  shaken  to  their  foundations  by  scandalous  examples  of 
triumphant  vice  and  villainy — -these  were  the  blessings  that 
remained  after  the  so-called  impetus  following  on  the  "  Downfall." 
Work  was  scarcer,  wages  lower,  but  the  flood  of  country  people 
seeking  work  continued  to  roll  towards  the  capital,  overcoming 
with  irresistible  force  the  backward  wave  of  unfortunates  who  could 
find  no  employment  in  the  building-yards,  the  factories,  or  the 
workshops,  trampling  blindly  over  the  bodies  of  the  fallen,  like  a 
herd  of  buffaloes  which  marches  ever  straight  ahead,  which  nothing 
can  turn  out  of  its  course,  and  when  it  arrives  at  a  precipice  over 
which  the  leaders  fall,  presses  onwards  till  the  last  one  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  depths.  The  misery  and  privation  became  heart- 
rending to  witness.  Ivach  morning  you  might  see  in  the  working 
quarters  of  the  town  and  suburbs  hundreds  of  strong  men,  their 
hands — perforce  idle — buried  in  their  torn  and  empty  i)ockets, 
going  from  factory  to  factory  asking  for  work,  while  the  overseers 
would  wave  them  off  from  afar  to  avoid  a  useless  interchange  of 
words.  If,  in  the  years  of  the  French  milliards,  the  working-man 
had  turned  socialist  out  of  sheer  envy  and  wantonness,  he  became 
so  now  under  the  sting  of  adversity,  and  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Berlin  there  was  hardly  one  of  the  proletariat  who  was  not 
a  fanatical  disciple  of  the  new  doctrine,  with  its  slashing  denuncia- 
tions against  all  that  was,  and  its  intoxicating  promises  of  all  that 
was  to  be.  Willielm  had  many  opportuniiies  of  intercourse  with 
the  unemployed.  lie  gave  help  as  far  as  his  fifty  marks  a  day 
would  reach,  and  kept  the  wolf  from  many  a  door.  But  the 
miraculous  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  gospel  would  have  been 
necessary  to  successfully  alleviate  even  the  distress  which  lie  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  although  nuich  of  the  preaching  of  the 
social  democrats  still  seemed   to  him  mere    i)hrasc-making   and 
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altogether  mistaken,  he  yet  came  gradually  to  the  conclusion  that 
somewhere — he  did  not  precisely  know  where — in  the  construction 
of  the  social  machine  there  must  be  a  ilaw,  seeing  that  there 
were  so  many  people  who  could  and  would  work,  and  yet  were 
doomed  to  despair  and  ruin  for  lack  of  employment. 

The  spring  of  1878  came  round,  and  brought  with  it  two 
attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  within  three  weeks.  Scarcely 
had  the  people  recovered  from  the  horror  caused  by  liodel's  crime 
when  it  was  shaken  to  its  depths  by  Nobiling's  murderous  shot. 

On  that  terrible  Sunday,  June  the  2nd,  Wilhelm  had  dined  with 
Schrotter,  and  about  three  o'clock  they  started  for  a  walk.  In  the 
few  steps  that  separate  the  Mittelstrasse  from  the  linden  they  saw 
what  was  going  on  in  the  town.  In  Unter  den  Linden,  however, 
they  were  received  by  the  yells  of  the  newspaper  men  calling  out 
the  first  special  editions,  and  found  themselves  in  the  stream  of 
people  pouring  towards  the  Palace  or  to  No.  18,  where  they  pointed 
out  the  window  on  the  second  floor  from  which  the  too  well 
aimed  shot  had  fallen. 

From  the  special  editions,  from  the  confused  remarks  and  exclam- 
ations of  the  crowd  in  which  the  two  friends  found  themselves,  and 
the  information  they  obtained  from  the  grim-looking  policemen, 
rougher  and  less  communicative  than  ever,  they  learned  all  that 
was  necessary  of  the  bloody  deed  which  had  taken  place  an  hour 
ago.  Wilhelm  could  scarcely  control  his  horror,  and  even 
Schrotter,  though  calmer,  was  deeply  moved  and  downcast.  All 
pleasure  in  their  walk  was  gone,  and  they  decided  to  return  to 
Schrotter's  house. 

"  It  is  simply  hideous,"  said  Wilhelm,  as  they  turned  into  the 
Friedrichstrasse,  *'  that  we  have  such  brutes  living  amongst  us  ! 
We  know  of  course  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  distress,  but  a 
man  who  can  revenge  his  own  trouble  on  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  must  be  lower  than  the  beasts  of  the  field.  And  men 
who  at  this  time  of  day  have  such  ideas  on  State  organization  are 
electors ! " 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  cried  Schrotter,  with  unconscious  vehemence, 
"you  are  surely  not  going  to  make  the  popular  mistake  of  drawing 
sweeping  conclusions  from  these  outrages  ?  Such  occurrences 
have  no  outside  importance.  They  arc  the  acts  of  madmen. 
Their  following  so  closely  upon  one  another  is  the  very  surest 
proof  of  that.  There  are  in  Germany  thousands— perhaps  tens 
of  thousands — of  unhappy  creatures  whose  minds  are  more  or  less 
unhinged,  though  their  inexperienced  surroundings  do  not  know 
it.     Some  exceptional  event  will  suddenly  put  the  entire  popula- 
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tion  in  a  state  of  ferment,  the  imagination  of  the  ah-eady  morbidly 
incHned  will  be  particularly  strongly  affected  thereby;  they  picture 
the  occurrence  to  themselves  till  it  takes  hold  of  them,  and 
drives  out  every  other  thought  from  their  minds,  becomes  a  night- 
mare, a  possession,  and  finally  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  the 
same.  After  every  event  of  the  kind,  you  hear  that  a  whole 
number  of  people  have  gone  mad,  and  that  their  insanity  is  some- 
how connected  with  it.  No  such  thing.  They  were  mad  before, 
and  the  insanity  which  had  lain  dormant  in  them  only  waited  for 
a  chance  shock  to  give  it  definite  form  and  character." 

They  had  reached  Schrotter's  door  by  this  time,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  entering,  when  a  policeman  stepped  up  to  them,  and 
touching  Wilhelm's  arm,  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  come  with  me." 

"  ^Vhy,  what  clo  you  mean  ?  "  they  exclaimed,  very  much  taken 
aback. 

"  Better  make  no  fuss,  but  come  quietly  with  me,"  answered 
the  policeman.  "  This  gentleman  accuses  you  of  making  insulting 
remarks  against  his  Majesty." 

Only  now  did  they  become  aware  of  a  man  standing  behind  the 
policeman  and  glaring  at  them  in  fury. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  Schrotter  burst  out  angrily. 

"  That  is  for  the  magistrate  to  decide,"  exclaimed  the  man,  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  rage;  "and  you,  policeman,  do  your 
duty." 

Passers-by  began  to  gather  round  the  group,  so,  to  bring  a  dis- 
agreeable scene  to  a  close,  Schrotter  said  to  Wilhelm — 

"  We  had  better  go  with  the  policeman  ;  I  suppose  we  shall  be 
enlightened  presently." 

A  short  walk  brought  them  to  the  police-office  in  the  Neue 
Wilhelms  Strasse,  where  they  were  taken  before  the  lieutenant  of 
police.  The  policeman  deposed  in  a  few  words  that  he  had  been 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  Friedrich  and  Mittelstrasse,  the  two 
gentlemen  passed  him  in  loud  conversation  ;  the  third  gentleman, 
who  was  following  them,  then  came  up  to  him,  and  told  him  to 
arrest  them  because  they  had  spoken  insultingly  of  his  Majesty, 
and  here  they  were.  He  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything 
further. 

The  lieutenant  of  police  began  by  asking  their  names.  \Vhen 
they  told  him — "  Dr.  Sciirolter,  M.D.,  one  of  the  members  for 
J5crlin  and  I'rofessor  Emeritus,"  and  "l)r.  l!:ynhar(ll,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  householder,"  he  offered  them  chairs.  The  informer 
introduced  himself  as  "non-commissioned  oHicer  Palkc,  retired, 
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member  of  a  military  association,  and  candidate  for  the  private 
constabulary." 

"  What  have  you  to  bring  forward  against  the  gentlemen  ?  " 
"  I  walked  behind  the  two  gentlemen  from  the  Linden  to  the 
Mittelstrasse.     They  were  conversing  loudly  about  the  attempted 
assassination,  and  I  naturally  listened." 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me  so  very  natural,"  commented  the 
lieutenant  dryly. 

The  informer  was  a  trifle  disconcerted,  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  proceeded  in  a  declamatory  manner — 

"The  younger  gentleman — the  dark  one — expressed  himself  in 
very  unbecoming  terms  with  regard  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
and  said  among  other  things  that  the  outrage  Avas  of  no  real 
importance.     I  am  a  patriot,  I  have  served  his  august  Majesty ; 

if  his  Majesty " 

"  That  will  do,"  the  lieutenant  broke  in,  ruthlessly  interrupting 
the  retired  non-commissioned  officer's  flow  of  language,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  dramatic  waving  of  the  right  arm.  "  Can 
you  repeat  the  '  unbecoming  terms '  of  which,  according  to  your 
account,  this  gentleman  made  use  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words.     I  was  too  excited.     So 
much,  however,  I  remember  distinctly — he  declared  the  attempt 
upon  his  Majesty's  life  to  be  an  occurrence  of  no  importance."  . 
Wilhelm  now  broke  in. 

"  Not  a  word  of  that  is  true,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Neither  of  us 
said  one  word  which  could  justify  this  inconceivable  charge." 

"The  remark  which  this  informer  seems  to  have  taken  hold 
of,"  Schrotter  observed,  "  was  not  made  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Eyn- 
hardt,  but  by  me.  I  did  not  say  either  that  the  occurrence  was 
unimportant,  but  that  it  had  no  general  significance — that  it  was 
not  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  feeling  at  large." 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  whether  you  say  it  has  no  import- 
ance or  no  significance,"  interrupted  the  informer.  "  That  gentle- 
man may  have  made  the  remark,  but  I  certainly  heard  it,  and  as 

a  loyal  servant  of  his  Majesty " 

"That  is  quite  enough,"  said  the  lieutenant  of  police  authorita- 
tively. Then  turning  to  the  two  friends — "  I  am  very  sorry,  but 
as  things  stand  at  present,  I  must  let  the  law  take  its  course.  Do 
you  persist  in  your  charge?"  he  asked  the  informer. 

"  Yes,  Herr  Lieutenant ;  my  duty  to  my  sovereign " 

"  Silence  !  Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  notify  the  matter 
to  the  proper  authorities.  I  expect  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
clear  yourselves  before  the  magistrate,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
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you  will  be  able  to  do  successfully.     I  need  not  detain  you  any 
longer," 

Wilhelm  and  Schrotter  bowed  courteously  and  withdrew,  with- 
out vouchsafing  a  glance  at  the  informer.  The  latter  lingered, 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  continue  the  conversation  with  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  but  an  emphatic  "  You  may  go  ! "  sent  him 
rapidly  over  the  threshold  of  the  office. 

Five  days  afterwards,  on  a  Frida)',  Schrotter  and  Wilhelm  were 
summoned  to  appear  in  the  Stadtvogtei  ^  before  the  magistrate, 
a  disagreeable  person  with  a  bilious  complexion,  venomous  eyes 
behind  his  spectacles,  and  the  unpleasing  habit  of  continually 
scooping  out  his  ear  with  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand.  The 
two  friends,  the  informer,  and  the  policeman  were  present.  The 
magistrate  could  not  have  received  them  differently  if  they  had 
been  accused  of  robbing  and  murdering  their  parents.  To  be 
sure,  he  behaved  no  better  to  the  informer.  His  expression 
of  unmitigated  disgust  was  perhaps  a  freak  of  nature,  and  no 
indication  of  the  true  state  of  his  feelings. 

He  had  a  bundle  of  papers  before  him,  in  which  he  searched 
for  some  time  before  opening  his  mouth, 

"  You  are  accused  of  having  made  use  of  offensive  expressions 
regarding  his  Majesty,"  he  said  to  Schrotter. 

"  On  a  preposterously  unfounded  charge,"  he  retorted. 

"  And  you  too,"  he  turned  to  Wilhelm. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  Dr.  Schrotter's  answer," 

"  Give  your  evidence,"  he  ordered  the  policeman. 

The  man  did  so. 

"  Could  you  understand  what  the  gentlemen  said  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  How  far  was  I'atke  behind  them  ?  " 

"  A  few  steps." 

"  You  must  be  more  exact." 

"I  can't  say  more  exactly  than  that,  for  I  paid  no  attention  to 
the  gentlemen  till  I  was  told  to  arrest  them." 

"Is  it  your  opinion  that  Hcrr  I'alke  could  have  heard  distinctly 
what  the  gentlemen  were  saying  to  one  another?" 

"I  dare  say  he  might  have  understood  if  they  spoke  very  loud, 
but  I  can't  say  fur  certain." 

"  Herr  Patke,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

The  former  non-commissioned  officer,  who  had  donned  liis 
1870  medal  for  the  occasion,  hereupon  assumed  a  slriclly  military 

'  A  certain  prison  in  Berlin, 
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bearing,  fixed  his  eye  firmly  on  the  magistrate,  and  began  in  a 
sinfr-sonc;  voice — 

"  I  happened  to  be  in  the  street  last  Sunday  when  the  infamous 
wretch  lifted  his  murderous  hand  against  the  sacred  person  of  our 
august  monarch.  My  heart  bled  ;  I  was  beside  myself;  I  could 
have  torn  everybody  and  everything  to  pieces.  As  I  walked 
along  I  noticed  these  two  gentlemen,  who  looked  to  me  suspicious 
from  the  first " 

"  Why?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"\Vell — the  one  with  his  black  hair,  and  the  other  with  his 
hooked  nose — I  said  to  myself,  'Those  are  Jews ! '  " 

The  magistrate  suddenly  bent  over  his  papers,  and  gave  a  kind 
of  grunt.  Even  the  policeman,  in  spite  of  his  wooden  official  air, 
could  not  repress  a  smile.     Patke  continued — 

"Then  I  heard  the  younger  gentleman  say,  'It  serves  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  quite  right'  " 

"Did  he  actually  say,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor?"  interrupted 
the  magistrate. 

"No,"  answered  Patke  eagerly,  "I  say  that." 

"You  are  only  to  repeat  the  gentleman's  actual  words." 

"  He  actually  did  say  that  it  served  the  Emperor  right." 

"This  is  beyond  a  joke,"  Schrotter  burst  out.  "Why,  man, 
I  wonder  the  lie  does  not  stick  in  your  throat  and  choke 
you !  " 

"  I  must  beg  you  not  to  address  the  witness,"  said  the  magis- 
trate brusquely.  Then  to  Patke  severely — "That  is  not  what  you 
said  in  your  first  charge." 

"  I  was  confused  then  ;  I  did  not  recollect  distinctly.  But  later 
on  it  came  back  to  me." 

"That  is  very  improbable.  What  have  you  to  answer.  Dr. 
Eynhardt  ?  " 

"Simply,  that  the  man's  statement  is  absolutely  untrue.  I 
never  uttered  or  thought  words  bearing  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  those  he  quotes." 

"What  my  friend  does  not  say  is,"  broke  in  Schrotter,  "  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  expressed  the  deepest  and  most  painful 
emotion  at  the  crime." 

The  magistrate  shot  a  venomous  glance  from  under  his  spec- 
tacles at  Schrotter,  but  quailed  before  those  flaming,  half-closed 
blue  eyes  fixed  so  sternly  upon  him. 

"  Well,  and  what  have  you  to  bring  forward  against  the  other 
gentleman  ? " 

"That  gentleman  said  the  outrage  was  of  no  great  importance." 
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"  In  your  first  account  you  said  the  outrage  had  no  real  signi- 
ficance, and  that  Dr.  Eynhardt  made  the  remark." 

"  Whether  he  said  '  no  importance '  or  '  no  significance,'  it  is  all 
the  same  thing,  and  one  cannot  so  easily  distinguish  the  speaker 
when  one  is  walking  behind.  I  may  have  been  mistaken  on  that 
point." 

"You  do  not  repudiate  the  remark?"  asked  the  magistrate  of 
Schrutter  in  his  most  biting  tones. 

"  Your  expression  is  not  very  happily  chosen.  By  repudiating 
I  understand  the  declaring  of  a  fact  to  be  false  when  we  know  it 
to  be  true.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  that,  nor  should  I 
suppose  it  of  you,  Herr  Staatsanwalt." 

"  I  need  no  instruction  from  you,"  the  other  returned  angrily, 

"  It  would  seem  so,  however,"  Schrotter  calmly  rejoined. 

The  magistrate  grunted  several  times  and  then  asked,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  was  particularly  busy  with  his  ear — 

"You  admit  the  statement  then?" 

"  Not  altogether.  It  is  true  that  I  said  the  attempt  on  the 
Emperor's  life  had  no  general  significance,  but  I  meant  by  that 
and  the  rest  of  what  I  said,  that  if  the  political  parties  should 
make  this  isolated  crime  (committed  by  an  undoubtedly  insane 
person)  the  excuse  for  adopting  measures  inimical  to  the  liberty 
of  the  public  in  general,  they  would  be  doing  something  both 
unjustifiable  and  reprehensible," 

"Can  he  have  said  that?"  asked  the  magistrate,  turning  to 
Patke. 

"  I  don't  know.     I  only  know  what  I  said  just  now." 

Renewed  grunting,  renewed  digging  in  the  car  and  turning  over 
of  papers.  '■  Hm — hm,"  he  muttered  to  himself  testily,  "  that  is 
not  enough.  It  is  loo  indefinite,  in  spite  of  strong  grounds  for 
suspicion,"  Then  he  looked  up,  and  in  a  tone  which  was  meant 
to  convey  as  much  scorn  as  possible,  he  asked  Schrotter — "  You 
played  a  part  in  the  jiolitical  events  of  184S?" 

"  Yes,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  the  pride  of  my  life," 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  And  you  arc  at  present  the 
chairman  of  a  district  society  of  progressive  opinions  ?  " 

"I  have  that  honour." 

"There  is  nothing  further  against  you.  And  you,  Dr.  Eynhardt, 
you  refused  the  Iron  Cross  in  the  late  campaign  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"You  were  discharged  from  the  army  without  comment?" 

"  Yes." 

"  For  declining  a  duel,"  observed  Schrotter. 
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"  Dr.  Eynhardt  is  of  age,  and  can  answer  for  himself.  You 
have  attended  Socialist  meetings  ?  " 

"  Only  once." 

"  And  made  speeches  ?  " 

"  One  speech." 

"And  that  was  directed  against  Socialism,"  said  Schrotter 
again. 

The  magistrate  grew  lobster-red  in  the  face. 

"  It  is  really  scandalous,"  he  cried,  quivering  with  rage,  "  that 
I  am  repeatedly  obliged  to  remind  a  man  of  your  position  that  lie 
is  only  to  answer  when  spoken  to.  \\'hy  didn't  you  say  yourself, 
Dr.  Eynhardt,  that  you  had  spoken  against  the  Socialists  ?  " 

"  Because  you  did  not  ask  me,"  answered  Wilhelm,  with  a 
gentle  smile. 

After  a  slight  pause  the  magistrate  resumed — "You  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  a  Russian  named  Dr.  Barinskoi?" 

"  You  can  hardly  call  it  that.  I  did  know  him,  though  not 
exactly  in  a  friendly  way,  but  for  two  years  I  have  quite  lost  sight 
of  him." 

"  Did  you  know  that  Dr.  Barinskoi  was  a  Nihilist.?  " 

"  Yc:  " 

"  And  you  did  not  let  that  make  any  difference  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  afraid  of  infection,"  said  Wilhelm,  and  smiled  again. 

"Perhaps  not,  but  of  being  compromised,"  growled  the  magis- 
trate. 

"  That  idea  has  not  troubled  me  as  yet." 

"  You  inherited  from  a  friend  who  committed  suicide  a  large 
fortune,  which  you  use  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  Socialist  work- 
men ?  " 

"  I  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  poor,  and  those  I  certainly  find 
more  frequently  among  the  Socialist  workmen  than  among  factory 
owners  and  householders." 

"I'll  thank  you  to  remember  that  this  is  not  the  place  for 
making  bad  jokes  !  "  roared  the  magistrate. 

"  Vou  are  quite  right,"  Wilhelm  answered  serenely.  "  I  know 
nothing  more  unpleasant  than  bad  jokes." 

Schrotter  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  embrace  his  friend.  He 
had  never  seen  him  from  this  side. 

"  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  put  yourself  in  communication 
with  the  clergymen  of  your  district,  these  gentlemen  having  far 
greater  facilities  for  finding  out  deserving  objects  of  charity  than 
a  private  person  ?  " 

"  I  will  answer  that  question  when  you  have  had  the  good- 
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ness   to  explain  to  me  what  connection   it  has  with  this   man's 
denunciation." 

The  magistrate  glared  at  him  in  a  manner  calculated  to  wither 
him  on  the  spot,  but  only  met  a  quiet  smiling  face  which  he  was 
incapable  of  intimidating. 

"  May  I  request  you  now,"  said  Schiotter  in  his  turn,  "  to  ask 
the  witness  Patke  if  for  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  not  been  a 
candidate  for  a  post  as  detective  on  the  political  police  staff?  " 
Schrotter  too  had  made  a  variety  of  inquiries  since  last  Sunday, 
and  had  learned  this  fact. 

"  That  is  so,"  stammered  Patke,  turning  very  red.  "  In  these 
terrible  times,  when  the  Socialists  and  the  enemies  of  the 
country " 

"  Silence,  Herr  Patke,"  interrupted  the  magistrate  angrily ; 
"  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  on  hand."  He  re- 
flected for  a  while,  and  then  said  with  the  most  deeply  grudging 
manner — "  The  statement  of  the  one  witness — seeing  too  that  it 
is  indefinite  in  some  important  points — is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
me  in  passing  a  sentence,  in  spite  of  many  good  grounds  for  sus- 
picion afforded  by  your  past  history  and  known  opinions.  I  will 
therefore  dismiss  the  charge,  if  only  to  avoid  the  public  scandal 
of  a  Member  being  accused  of  /I'se  //lajesfc-." 

Schrotter  was  boiling  with  rage,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  restraining  his  naturally  passionate  temper.  "  Many  thanks  for 
your  kindness,"  he  said  in  a  choking  voice,  "  and  for  this 
scoundrel  you  have  no  reprimand  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  screamed  the  magistrate,  springing  out  of  his  chair  with 
fury,  "leave  this  room  instantly;  and  you,  Herr  Patke,  if  you  wish 
to  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  the  gentleman  you  may  call 
upon  me  as  a  witness." 

Patke  was  too  modest  to  avail  himself  of  this  friendly  offer. 
Wilhclm  dragged  Schrotter  out  of  the  olfice  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  even  outside  they  still  heard  the  magistrate's  grunts  of 
wrath. 

iXark  days  followed,  in  which  Schrotter  seemed  to  live  over 
again  the  worst  hours  of  the  "  wild  year."  A  moral  pestilence — 
the  craze  for  denunciation — spread  itself  over  the  whole  of 
Oermany,  sparing  neither  the  palace  nor  the  hut.  No  one  was 
safe,  cither  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  at  the  club  table,  in  the 
lecture-room,  or  in  the  street,  from  the  l(;w  spy  who,  from  fanaticism 
or  stupidity,  from  personal  spile  or  desire  U)  make  himself  con- 
spicuous, took  hold  of  some  hasty  or  imprudent  word,  turned  it 
round,  mangled  it,  and  brought  it  red  hot  to  the  magistrates,  who 
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seldom  had  the  courage  to  kick  the  informer  down-stairs.  Siicli 
unspeakable  tlei)ths  of  human  baseness  came  to  light,  so  full  of 
corruplion  and  pestilence,  that  the  eye  turned  in  horror  from 
the  incredible  spectacle.  The  newspapers  brought  daily  reports 
of  denunciations  for  "AVt'  mnjesfc,^^  and  when  Schrotter  read 
them  he  clasped  his  hands  in  horrified  dismay  and  exclaimed, 
"Are  we  in  Germany?  are  these  my  fellow  countrymen?"  He 
became  at  last  so  disgusted  that  he  gave  up  reading  the  German 
papers,  and  derived  his  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  from  the  two  London  papers  which,  from  the  habit  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  still  took  in.  He  wished  to  hear  no 
more  about  denunciations  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  police  and 
magistrates,  every  kind  of  cowardice  and  vileness,  social  envy 
and  religious  hatred,  rivalry,  spite,  and  inborn  malevolence, 
sought  a  riskless  gratification  and  usually  found  it  in  full  measure. 
But  it  took  away  all  pleasure  in  social  intercourse.  One  learned 
to  be  cautious  and  suspicious.  One  grew  accustomed  to  see  an 
enemy  in  every  stranger,  and  to  be  upon  one's  guard  before  a 
neighbour  as  before  some  lurking  traitor.  Hypocrisy  became 
an  instinct  of  self-preservation j  every  one  carefully  avoided 
speaking  of  those  things  of  which  the  heart  was  full,  and  Berlin 
afforded  an  insight  into  the  mental  condition  of  the  people  of 
Spain  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  of  Venice  in  the  days  when  anonymous  denunciations  poured 
into  the  yawning  jaws  of  the  Lions  of  St.  Mark's  square. 

The  Reichstag  was  dissolved,  the  people  of  Germany  must 
choose  new  representatives,  and  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  election  was,  Are  the  Socialists  to  be  dealt 
with  under  a  special  Act,  or  to  come  under  the  common  law? 
Schrotter  now  felt  it  justifiable,  nay,  that  it  was  his  duty,  to  throw 
off  the  reserve  he  had  maintained  since  his  return  to  the  Father- 
land, and  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Reichstag,  though 
for  a  suburban  district,  as  the  city  district  to  whose  poor  he  had 
been  an  untiring  benefactor  as  physician  and  friend,  with  help, 
counsel,  and  money,  was  not  available. 

At  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  he  laid  down  his  confession  of 
faith.  A  special  Act,  he  explained,  was  in  no  way  justified,  would 
indeed  be  ineffectual,  and  lead  away  from  the  object  they  had  in 
view.  The  Government  would  be  guilty  of  libel  if  it  made  the 
Socialists  answerable  for  a  crime  committed  by  two  half  or  wholly 
insane  persons;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  prove  that 
these  attacks  were  the  work  of  the  Socialists :  that  proof,  however, 
it  had  been  unable  to  discover.     Moreover,  no  special  Act  in  the 
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world  could  hinder  people  of  unsound  mind  from  committing 
insane  deeds— the  crimes  of  a  Hodel  or  a  Nobiling  could  not  be 
predicted,  but  neither  could  they  be  prevented  by  any  kind  of 
precautionary  measure.  The  sole  result  of  a  special  Act  would  be 
to  make  the  Socialists  practically  outlaws  in  their  own  country. 
That  would  constitute  not  only  a  terrible  severity  against  a  large 
class  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  a  frightful  danger  to  the  State. 
In  hundreds  and  thousands  of  hearts  it  would  destroy  the  sense  of 
fellowship  with  the  community  in  which  they  lived;  they  would 
look  upon  themselves  as  outcasts,  and  become  the  enemies  of 
their  pursuers.  It  would  be  exactly  as  if  some  thousands 
of  Frenchmen  were  set  down  in  tlie  midst  of  the  German 
population — in  the  army,  in  tlie  cities,  the  factories,  the  arsenals 
and  railways,  where  they  would  only  wait  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  revenge  themselves  on  their  conquerors.  That  would 
be  the  inevitable  result  if  the  Socialists  were  deprived  of  the 
security  of  the  common  law.  He  considered  the  Socialist  doc- 
trines false  and  mischievous,  and  their  aims  senseless  and — 
fortunately — unattainable,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  did  not  fear 
them.  Uut  deprive  the  Socialists  of  the  possibility  of  expressing 
themselves  freely  in  word  and  print,  and  their  grievances,  which 
now  found  vent  in  harmless  speechifying,  would  assume  the  form 
of  practical  violence. 

His  speech  made  an  impression,  but  that  of  a  rival  candidate  a 
still  greater,  for  he  succeeded  in  rousing  the  deepest  and  most 
powerful  emotions  of  his  hearers,  by  the  plain  statement,  that 
whoever  refused  the  Government  the  right  of  adopting  such 
measures  as  it  thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public, 
simply  delivered  the  life  of  their  aged  and  beloved  sovereign  into 
the  hands  of  assassins.  At  the  election,  Schrotter  had  on  his 
side  only  a  small  number  of  independent-minded  voters,  who  were 
able  to  remain  unmoved  by  sentimental  arguments.  The  working- 
men  would  not  vote  for  him,  knowing  him  to  be  an  opponent 
of  Socialism.  The  rival  candidate  was  returned  by  a  large 
majority. 

Tlie  Reichstag  assembled,  the  Socialist  Act  was  passed,  IJerlin 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  semi-siege,  and  a  great  number  of 
workmen  dismissed  from  the  city.  It  was  November,  and  winter 
had  .set  in  with  unusual  severity.  On  a  dark  and  bitterly  cold 
afternoon,  old  Stubbe,  who  had  been  agent  in  the  JOynhardts' 
house  for  twenty  years,  entered  W'ilhelm's  room. 

"What  is  the  news,  Father  Stubbe?'  cried  Wilhcliu,  as  he 
came  in. 
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"No  good  news,  Hcrr  Doctor.  Wander  the  locksmith — you 
know  the  man  that  rents  the  second  floor  of  llie  house  in  our 
court — has  been  turned  out  by  the  pohce.  It  seems  he's  a  very 
dangerous  customer ;  I  must  say  I  have  never  noticed  it.  He 
was  abvays  very  decent;  the  cliildren  were  a  bother,  certainly — 
always  running  about  the  court  and  getting  between  your  feet. 
Well,  we  all  have  our  faults ;  and  then,  too,  he  didn't  pay  his  rent 
in  October." 

^Vilhelm,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Father  Stubbe's  flow  of 
language,  and  did  not  greatly  admire  it,  interrupted  him  at  this 
point. 

"Well,  and  what  is  the  matter?" 

"What's  the  matter,  Plerr  Doctor?  Why,  the  wife  is  there  now 
with  the  five  children,  and  there's  no  earning  anything,  and 
yesterday  she  took  away  a  cupboard  to  turn  it  into  money  some- 
where— not  that  she  can  have  got  much  for  it,  it  was  all  tumbling 
to  pieces.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  will  take  legs  to  itself  soon, 
I  dare  say,  for  six  mouths  must  be  fed,  and  where  is  food  to  come 
from?  There  will  be  no  removal  expenses  anyhow,  for  there  will 
soon  be  nothing  but  the  bare  walls.  There's  no  question  of  paying 
the  rent,  and  never  will  be,  as  far  as  I  can  see  ;  so  I  thought  I 
had  better  ask  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  poor  things." 

"What  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  We  could  sei/.e  the  bits  of  sticks  they  still  have,  though  that 
would  not  cover  the  rent  that  is  owing.  The  best  thing,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  tell  Frau  Wander  just  to  take  her  things  and  clear 
out ;  then  at  least  we  could  re-let  the  rooms." 

"  Frau  Wander  does  not  work  ?  " 

"  How  can  she  ? — five  children,  and  the  youngest  still  at  the 
breast." 

"  I  will  see  to  it  myself,  and  let  you  know  what  is  to  be  done." 

"Very  good,  Herr  Doctor,"  said  Stubbe,  much  relieved.  He 
had  a  kind  heart,  and  it  was  only  his  strict  sense  of  duty  that  led 
him  to  mention  the  case  of  the  Wanders,  and  particularly  the 
unpermissible  selling  of  the  furniture,  to  the  owner  of  the  house. 

Stubbe  had  barely  reached  home  before  Wilhelm  appeared  in 
the  Kochstrasse.  His  house  lay  between  the  Charlottcn  and 
Markgrafenstrasse,  and  \vas  an  old  and  unpretentious  structure, 
looking,  amongst  the  stately  houses  of  a  later  period  which  sur- 
rounded it  on  all  sides,  like  a  poor  relation  at  a  rich  and 
distinguished  family  gathering.  During  the  "  milliard  years," 
building  speculators  had  offered  him  considerable  sums  for  the 
ground,  but  he  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  sell  the  house  left 
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him  by  his  father.  It  was  only  seven  windows  wide,  and  had 
consisted  originally  of  one  storey  only ;  but  a  low  second  storey 
had  been  added,  recognizable  instantly  as  a  piece  of  patchwork. 
A  great  key  hanging  over  the  entrance  announced  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  locksmith's  workshop  inside.  The  courtyard  was 
very  low  and  narrow,  and  roughly  paved  with  cobble-stones, 
between  which  the  grass  sprouted  luxuriantly.  At  the  further 
end  of  this  court  stood  the  "  Hinterhaus,"  likewise  two-storied, 
on  the  ground-floor  of  which  the  locksmith  carried  on  his 
resounding  trade. 

Accompanied  by  Stubbe,  Wilhelm  mounted  the  worn  wooden 
staircase  leading  to  the  second  floor.  The  flat  consisted  of  a 
kitchen,  and  a  room  with  one  window.  Even  when  the  sun  was 
most  lavish  of  his  rays,  it  was  none  too  light  there  ;  now,  in  the 
early-falling  dusk  of  a  dull  late  autumn  day,  Wilhelm  found  him- 
self in  a  dim  half-light  as  he  opened  the  door.  There  was  no 
fire  in  the  stove,  no  lamp  upon  the  table.  In  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness he  could  just  distinguish  amongst  the  sparse  furniture  a 
slim,  wretched-looking  woman  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  table, 
nursing  a  baby  wrapped  in  an  old  blanket ;  a  tall,  large-boned 
man  in  workman's  clothes,  with  a  bushy  beard  and  gloomy  eyes, 
leaning  against  the  wall  beside  the  window,  and  some  fair-haired 
children,  unnaturally  silent  and  motionless  for  their  age,  crouch- 
ing side  by  side  on  the  bed,  only  swinging  their  legs  a  little  from 
time  to  time. 

At  A\ilhelm's  entrance  with  a  friendly  "  Good-evening,"  the 
woman  rose  from  her  seat  and  gazed  at  the  intruder  with  hostile 
eyes,  the  children  ceased  swinging  their  legs,  and  the  workman 
shrank  away  from  the  window  into  the  deeper  shadow  of  the 
corner. 

"  The  landlord,"  Stubbe  announced  solemnly. 

Frau  Wander  threw  up  her  head.  "  Now  then,  what  do  you 
want  now?"  she  said  hurriedly,  her  bitter  tone  beginning  on  the 
ordinary  pitch,  but  rising  rapidly  to  a  shrewish  scream.  "  It's  the 
rent,  I  sujiposc;  and  I  suppose  we're  to  have  notice  to  <juit? 
It's  all  one  to  me.  I've  got  no  money  and  so  I  tell  you;  but 
what's  here  you  can  keep,  and  you  can  have  the  skin  off  my  back 
too,  and  I'll  throw  in  the  children  besides.  They  can  drag  a 
milk  cart  as  well  as  dogs,  ^Vhy  don't  you  cut  my  throat  at  once 
and  have  done  with  it  ?  " 

"But,  my  good  woman,"  cried  Stubbe,  horror-stricken,  "what 
are  you  thinking  of?    The  Herr  Doctor  only  means  well  by  you." 

Wilhelm   had  conic   fjnite  close  to   the   poor  thing,  who  had 
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worked  herself  up  into  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  she  was 
trombhng  from  head  to  foot,  and  said  in  that  gentle  voice  of  liis 
that  always  found  its  way  to  tlie  heart — 

'You  are  worrying  yourself  unnecessarily,  Frau  Wander.  I  have 
not  come  about  the  rent,  and  nobody  is  going  to  turn  you  out  of 
your  home.  Herr  Stubbe  here  has  been  telling  me  about  your 
troubles,  and  I  came  to  see  if  we  could  not  give  you  a  little 
assistance." 

She  stared  at  him  speechless,  with  wide-open  eyes.  The 
children  on  the  bed  began  to  whisper  to  one  another.  Wilhelm 
took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  say  a  few  words  in  Father  Slubbe's 
ear,  whereupon  the  old  man  vanished. 

*' Why  don't  you  offer  the  gentleman  a  chair?"  said  the 
workman,  coming  out  of  his  dark  corner. 

The  woman  slowly  drew  forward  a  chair,  round  the  torn  seat  of 
which  the  straw  stood  up  raggedly  on  all  sides.  Wilhelm  thanked 
her  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  dear  Frau  Wander,"  he  went  on. 
'•Tell  me  something  of  your  circumstances." 

What  was  there  to  tell?  answered  the  woman,  still  somewhat 
ruffled.  He  could  see  for  himself  how  things  stood  with  her. 
Her  husband  had  been  turned  out  of  Berlin;  but  much  the  police 
cared  if  she  and  her  five  children  starved  or  froze  to  death.  It 
would  have  come  to  that  already  if  some  of  her  husband's  fellow- 
workmen  had  not  given  them  a  little  help  in  their  distress,  like 
her  present  visitor,  the  iron-worker,  GrolL  But  what  could  they 
do?  They  had  not  anything  themselves,  and  the  police  were 
always  after  them  like  the  devil  after  a  poor  soul.  What  did  they 
want  of  them  after  all  ?  Her  husband  had  held  with  the  Socialists 
certainly,  but  he  had  done  nobody  any  harm  by  that.  Ever  since 
Wander  had  gone  over  to  the  Socialists  he  had  left  off  drinking — 
not  a  drop — only  coffee,  and  sometimes  a  little  beer;  and  he  was 
always  good  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  had  no  debts  as 
long  as  he  had  been  able  to  earn  anything.  The  locksmith 
downstairs  had  discharged  him  after  the  second  attack  on  the 
Emperor,  although  he  was  a  clever  workman  ;  but  the  master  was 
afraid  of  the  police,  and  none  of  the  others  would  risk  taking  him 
on.  That  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  so  hard  to  bear  in  the 
summer,  and  the  Socialists  held  faithfully  together,  and  now  and 
then  there  was  a  penny  to  be  earned.  But  now — now  that  he  had 
to  go  away,  and  winter  was  at  the  door 

She  could  keep  up  no  longer,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Wilhelm   seated  himself  cautiously  on  the  broken  chair,  and 
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asked,  "  Where  is  your  husband  now  ?  and  what  does  he  think  of 
doing?  " 

"  He  is  trying  to  get  through  to  the  Rhine,  and  get  work  at 
Dortmund,  or  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood,"  she  answered, 
while  the  tight  sobs  caught  her  breath,  and  she  wiped  away  the 
tears  with  the  back  of  her  liand.  "  If  he  can't  get  any  work  he  will 
go  to  France,  or  Belgium,  or  even  America  if  he  must.  But  that 
takes  a  lot  of  money,  and  where  is  one  to  get  it  without  stealing  ? 
We  are  to  come  to  him  when  he  has  found  work,  and  can  send  us 
the  money  for  the  journey.     Till  then " 

With  the  free  arm  that  was  not  holding  the  child  she  made  a 
hopeless  gesture. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  Father  Stubbe  came  in, 
carrying  in  one  hand  a  lighted  candle,  and  in  the  other  a  grea% 
fresh-smelling  loaf  of  bread.  He  placed  both  upon  the  bare 
table,  and  then  discreetly  withdrew. 

"  Bread  !  bread  !  "  cried  the  children,  awakened  to  sudden  life, 
and  jumping  off  the  bed  they  gathered  round  the  table  with  greedy 
eyes,  clapping  their  hands.  There  were  four  of  them — the 
youngest  a  mite  of  two  or  three,  who  only  babbled  with  the  others; 
the  oiliest,  a  pale  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years. 

"  Children  !  Just  let  me  catch  you  !  "  scolded  the  mother  ;  but 
her  voice  shook  with  nervous  excitement. 

"  I'L-ase,  Frau  Wander,  won't  you  cut  the  children  some  bread 
first?     We  can  talk  afterwards." 

In  a  twinkling  the  eldest  girl  had  fetched  a  knife  from  the 
kitchen,  the  children  continuing  to  clap  their  hands  delightedly, 
and  J'rau  Wander  cut  them  large  slices,  and  while  she  was  so 
engaged,  "We  have  never  had  anything  given  us,  Herr  Doctor," 
she  said;  "we  have  always  earned  our  living  with  honest  work. 
It  is  hard  to  have  to  come  to  this ;  but  what  can  you  do  when  the 
l)olice  put  a  rope  round  your  neck?" 

"  You  must  not  worry  any  longer,  dear  I'rau  Wander,"  said 
AVilhclm,  "  but  you  must  not  speak  like  that  of  the  ])olice.  You  do 
yourself  no  good  by  it,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  harm.  We  will 
do  what  we  can  for  you.  Never  mind  about  the  rent.  \^ou  will 
stay  on  quietly  here,  and  allow  mc  to  assist  you  with  this  trifle." 
He  pressed  two  twenty-mark  pieces  into  the  half-reluctant  hand 
so  unused  to  accepting  alms.  "And  llerr  Stubbe  will  give 
you  the  same  sum  every  month  till  you  are  able  to  join  your 
husband." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  which  she  grasped  in  silence,  incapable 
of  fniding  suitable  words  to  thank  him,  and  he  hurried  to  the 
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door.  The  mechanic  liastily  snatched  up  the  candle  from  the 
table,  ran  after  him  and  lighted  him  down-stairs,  murmuring  with 
real  emotion — • 

"Thank   you  a  thousand  times,  Herr  Doctor,  and  may  God 
bless  you  !" 

And    all    the  way  down-stairs  Wilhelm  was   followed   by  the 
children's  jubilant  song  of  "  Bread  !  bread  !  " 

One  morning  a  few  days  later, — it  was  December  the  2nd, — as 
"Wilhelm  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table  engaged  in  making  notes 
from  a  thick  English  book  of  travels  on  the  Australian  savage's  ideas 
on  nature,  he  heard  a  sound  of  quarrelling  going  on  in  the  hall. 
He  could  distinguish  Frau  JMiiller's  irate  tones,  and  then  a  man's 
voice  mentioning  his  name.  He  gave  no  further  heed  to  the 
dispute,  thinking  it  was  doubtless  some  importunate  person  in 
whom  worthy  Frau  Miiller  had  detected  the  professional  beggar, 
and  was  therefore  driving  away.  But  it  did  not  leave  off,  and 
grew  louder  and  louder,  Frau  Altiller's  voice  rising  at  last  to  an 
exasperated  scream — there  even  seemed  to  be  something  like  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  going  on — till  Wilhelm  thought  it  behoved 
him  to  see  what  was  happening,  and,  if  need  be,  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  faithful  house-dragon.  He  opened  the  door  quickly 
and  received  Frau  Miiller  in  his  arms.  If  he  had  not  caught  her, 
she  would  have  fallen  backwards  into  the  room,  for  she  had 
leaned — a  living  bulwark — against  the  door,  defending  the  en- 
trance with  her  body  against  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  trying 
to  push  her  away,  while  the  other,  standing  further  back,  was 
restraining  his  com[)anion  from  grasping  Frau  Miiller  all  too 
roughly.  In  the  daring  man  who  did  not  shrink  from  laying 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  furious  and  snorting  landlady,  Wilhelm 
instantly  recognized  the  mechanic  whom  he  had  seen  at  Frau 
^^'ander's.  At  sight  of  him  the  man  raised  his  hat  politely,  and 
before  the  gasping  Frau  Miiller,  who  was  simply  choking  with 
excitement,  could  find  her  tongue,  he  said — 

"  Beg  ]jardon,  I  am  sure,  Herr  Doctor,  for  disturbing  you ;  but 
we  really  must  speak  to  you.  I  knew  from  Herr  Slubbe  that  you 
are  always  at  home  at  this  hour,  so  I  would  not  let  the  lady  send 
us  away." 

"The  lady  indeed!"  Frau  Miiller  managed  at  last  to  exclaim. 
"Now  he  talks  about  ladies,  and  a  minute  ago  he  had  the 
impudence " 

"You  must  excuse  us,  madam,"  said  the  workman  with  the 
utmost  civility;  "we  meant  no  harm,  and  we  simply  must  speak 
to  the  Herr  Doctor." 
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"  Come  in,"  said  Wilhelm  curtly,  and  not  over-warmly,  while  he 
pressed  the  still  angrily  glaring  Frau  Miiller's  hand  gratefully. 

The  second  visitor  now  mentioned  his  name — 'it  was  that  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Social  Democrats  in 
Germany.  Wilhelm  signed  to  the  two  men  to  be  seated,  and 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  them. 

"I  heard  through  the  mechanic  Groll  here,"  answered  the 
stranger,  pointing  to  the  other  man,  "  what  you  did  for  Frau 
Wander.     That  encouraged  us  to  come  to  you  with  a  request." 

At  a  sign  from  Wilhelm  he  continued — 

"  You  have  seen  one  of  our  cases  for  yourself,  and  that  not  by 
any  means  the  worst.  We  have  dozens  of  such  cases,  and  there 
will  probably  be  hundreds  more.  Our  union  does  what  it  can. 
Every  member  gives  up  part  of  his  week's  wages  for  the  un- 
fortunate victims,  and  thereby  we  perhaps  save  the  Government 
from  the  crime  of  having  condemned  innocent  women  and 
children  to  death  by  starvation.  15ut  our  people  are  poor,  and 
have  to  fight  against  want  themselves.  AVe  cannot  expect  any 
greater  sacrifice  from  them.  \\'hat  we  want  is  a  considerable 
lump  sum  to  enable  us  to  send  on  the  families  of  the  exiled 
workmen  to  join  their  respective  bread-winners.  So  we  go  round 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  our  wealthy  associates,  who,  though  in 
consideration  of  the  times  they  do  not  care  to  declare  themselves 
openly  for  us,  nevertheless  have  a  feeling  heart  for  the  working- 
man's  distress." 

All  the  time  he  was  speaking  he  looked  Wilhelm  straight  in  the 
eyes.     AVilhelm  bore  his  gaze  quietly,  and  answered— 

"  If  you  think  I  share  your  opinions  you  arc  much  mistaken. 
I  consider  that  you  are  pursuing  a  false  course,  that  you  make 
assertions  to  the  working-man  which  you  cannot  prove,  and 
promise  him  things  you  cannot  fulfil,  and  I  frankly  confess  that 
1  do  not  envy  you  the  responsibility  you  have  taken  upon  your 
own  shoulders." 

The  leader  stroked  his  short  beard  with  a  nervous  movement, 
and  tlic  mechanic  twisted  his  hat  awkwardly  between  his  hands. 
Wilhelm  went  on  after  a  short  pause — 

"  But  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  sympathizing  with  the 
distress  of  women  and  children,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  what 
I  can  if  you  will  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  slate  of  affairs." 

In  a  few  plain  words  the  visitor  gave  a  sketch  of  the  circum- 
stances, all  the  more  iieart-brcaking  for  its  very  uni)relenliousness. 
So  many  men  dismissed,  so  many  wives,  so  many  ( liikhen,  so 
many  parents  and  near  relatives  unable  to  support  themselves. 
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Of  these  so  many  were  sick,  so  many  women  lately  confined,  so 
many  cripples.  So  many  had  prospects  of  better  circumstances 
if  they  could  get  away  from  Berlin.  For  that  purpose  such  and 
such  a  sum  was  necessary.  So  much  was  already  in  hand. 
He  stated  the  amount  of  certain  large  donations,  and  added — "I 
will  not  mention  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  as  it  might  happen 
that  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  not  to  know  them." 

Wilhelm  had  listened  in  silence.  He  now  opened  a  drawer  of 
his  writing-table,  took  out  a  yellow  envelope  in  which  Schrotter 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  on  the  first  of  every  month, 
1500  marks  out  of  the  Dorfling  bequest,  and  handed  the  sum 
which  he  had  received  the  day  before,  and  was  still  unbroken,  to 
the  working-men's  leader.  The  man  turned  over  the  three  five- 
hundred-mark  notes,  and  then  looked  up  startled.  Wilhelm  only 
nodded  his  head  slightly. 

The  leader  rose.  "  It  would  be  inadvisable  to  give  you  a 
receipt.  You  have  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  your  noble  gift  will 
be  used  for  its  proper  object.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  and 
if  you  should  ever  stand  in  need  of  faithful  and  determined  mcn^ 
then  think  of  us." 

A  week  later,  to  the  very  day,  early  in  the  morning  a  police 
officer  brought  Wilhelm  an  official  document  summoning  him  to 
api)ear  that  afternoon  before  the  head  police  authorities  in  the 
Stadtvogtei.  He  presented  himself  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the 
office,  and  handed  the  document  to  an  official,  who,  after  glancing 
at  it,  asked — 

"  You  are  Dr.  Wilhelm  Eynhardt  ?  " 

"Yes." 

He  took  up  a  paper  lying  ready  at  hand,  and  said  dryly — "  I 
have  to  inform  you  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Socialist  Act,  you 
are  ordered  out  of  Berlin  and  its  purlieus,  and  must  be  out  of 
the  city  by  to-morrow  at  midnight  at  the  latest." 

"  Ordered  out  of  Berlin  !  "  cried  ^Vilhelm,  utterly  taken  aback. 
"And  may  I  ask  what  I  have  done?" 

"  You  must  know  that  better  than  I,"  answered  the  official 
sternly.  *'  However,  I  have  no  further  information  to  give  you, 
and  can  only  advise  you  to  address  yourself  to  the  Committee  of 
Police,  in  case  you  require  a  day  or  two  more  to  regulate  your 
affairs." 

At  the  same  time  he  handed  him  the  paper,  which  proved  to 
be  the  written  order  of  banishment,  and  dismissed  him  with  a 
slight  bend  of  the  head. 

Wilhelm  went  without  a  word.     Naturally  he  turned  his  steps 
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almost  unconsciously  to  Schrotter,  to  whom  he  held  out  the 
police  paper  in  silence.  Schrotter  read  it,  and  struck  his  hands 
together, 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  he  murmured.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  "  He  paced 
the  room  with  long  strides,  then  suddenly  stood  still  before  his 
friend,  and  laying  his  hands  on  Wilhelm's  shoulder,  he  said  in 
tones  of  profound  emotion — ■"  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to 
see  such  things  in  my  own  country.  I  am  nearly  sixty,  and  it  is 
late  in  the  day  for  me  to  begin  a  new  life.  But  really  I  find  it 
difficult  to  breathe  this  air  any  longer.      Where  shall  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  yet  myself.  I  must  collect  my  thoughts  a 
litUe  first." 

"  Whatever  you  decide  upon,  I  have  a  very  good  mind  to  go 
with  you.  Tliere  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  in  my  old  age  but 
emigrate  again." 

"  Vou  will  not  do  that !  "  answered  Wilhelm  hurriedly.  "  Men 
like  you  are  more  badly  needed  here  than  ever.  You  must  stay. 
I  imijlore  you  to  do  so.  Remember  how  you  reproached  your- 
self for  twenty  years,  because  you  were  not  there  when  the 
people  were  struggling  against  the  Manteuffel  reaction.  And 
then, — your  patients,  your  poor,  the  hundreds  who  have  need 
of  you." 

Schrotter  did  not  answer,  and  seated  himself  on  the  divan. 
His  massive  face  was  gloomy  as  midnight,  and  the  fiery  blue  eyes 
almost  closed.     After  a  while  he  growled — "  But  why — why  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  suppose  because  of  the  1500  marks  for  the  families 
of  the  dismissed  workmen." 

"Of  course!"  cried  Schrotter,  clapping  his  hand  to  his 
forehead. 

"  Dorfling's  gold  does  not  come  from  the  Rlu'ne  for  nothing," 
\\'ilhclm  smiled  sadly.  "Like  the  Nibclungcn  treasure,  it  is 
doomed  to  bring  disaster  on  all  who  possess  it." 

As  Schrotter  did  not  answer,  Wilhelm  resumed — "  And  as  we 
are  on  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  settle  that  matter  at  once. 
Of  course  you  will  use  the  whole  income  now  for  your  poor?" 

"Not  at  all!"  cried  Schrotter.  "Why  should  things  not 
remain  as  they  arc?  Wherever  you  may  take  uj)  your  abode,  tlic 
poor  you  have  always  with  you." 

Wilhelm  shook  his  head.  "  I  may  possibly  go  abroad,  and 
you  sec,  Ilerr  Doctor,  I  am  prejudiced  in  favoin-  of  my  own 
country.  I  tiiink  we  shall  carry  out  Dijriling's  intentions  best  by 
using  his  money  f(;r  the  relief  of  German  necessity." 

Schrotter  made  no  further   objection.      That   Wilhelm  would 
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not,  under  any  circumstances,  use  a  penny  of  the  money  for 
himself  he  knew  iicrfcctly  well,  and  in  the  end  it  was  all  the  same 
whether  the  poor  received  it  from  his  hand  or  Wilhelm's.  He 
merely  wrote  down  some  addresses  which  Wilhelm  gave  him 
of  people  to  whom  he  gave  regular  assistance,  and  whom  he 
recommended  to  Schrotter  to  that  end. 

^\'hen  towards  evening  Wilhelm  returned  liome,  and,  as  was 
inevitable,  told  Frau  Miiller  the  news,  she  nearly  fainted  and  had 
to  sit  down.  She  was  struck  dumb  for  some  time,  and  then  only 
found  strength  to  utter  low  groans.  Her  lodger  turned  out  of 
Berlin  like  a  vagrant  I  A  householder  too  !  Such  a  respectable, 
fine  young  gentleman,  whom  she  had  watched  over  like  the  apple 
of  her  eye  for  seven  years — dreadful — dreadful !  But  it  was  all 
the  fault  of  the  low  wretches  who  had  forced  their  way  in  last 
week.  She  had  thought  as  much  at  the  time.  If  she  had  only 
called  in  the  police  at  once  !  The  police — oh  yes,  she  had  all 
due  respect  for  the  police,  she  was  the  widow  of  a  Government 
official,  and  she  loved  her  good  old  king  certainly — but  that  they 
should  have  banished  the  Herr  Doctor — that  was  not  right — that 
could  not  possibly  be  right !  Frau  Miiller  could  not  reconcile 
herself  to  the  thought  of  parting.  She  would  go  to  her  friend 
and  patron  the  "  Geheimer  Oberpostrath,"  and  he  would  use  his 
influence  in  the  matter;  and  at  last,  seeing  that  Wilhelm  only 
smiled  or  spoke  a  few  soothing  words  to  her,  she  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  out — "  I  am  so  used  to  you,  Herr  Doctor,  I  don't 
know  how  I  am  going  to  live  without  you."  She  only  composed 
herself  a  little  when  Wilhelm  told  her  that,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  he  was  going  to  leave  his  books  and  other  goods  and 
chattels  where  they  were,  for  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
return  after  a  time,  and  meanwhile  a  young  man,  whom  she  knew, 
and  who  was  studying  at  Wilhelm's  and  Schrotter's  expense, 
should  board  and  lodge  with  her,  and  she  would  receive  the  same 
sum  as  Wilhelm  had  always  paid. 

With  night  came  counsel.  Wilhelm  decided  to  go  first  to 
Hamburg,  where  Paul  lived  during  the  winter,  wait  there  till  the 
spring,  and  then  arrange  further  plans.  He  visited  the  grave  of 
his  father  and  mother,  gave  Stubbe  orders  as  to  the  management 
of  the  house,  took  leave  of  a  few  friends,  visited  one  or  two  poor 
people  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  after,  and  then  had 
nothing  further  to  keep  him  in  Berlin.  The  rest  of  the  day  he 
passed  with  Schrotter,  who  found  the  parting  very  hard  to  bear. 
Bhani,  whom  they  had  acquainted  with  the  matter,  had  tears  in 
her  beautiful  dark  eyes — the  last  remnant  of  youth  in  the  withered 
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face.  And  as  he  left  the  dear  familiar  house  in  the  Mittelstrasse 
she  begged  him — translating  the  Indian  words  plainly  enough  by 
looks  and  gestures — to  accept  an  amulet  of  cold  green  jade  as  a 
remembrance  of  her. 

That  night  at  eleven  o'clock  a  slow  train  bore  Wilhelm  away 
from  Berlin. 

At  the  station  he  caught  sight  of  the  face  of  his  old  friend 
Palke,  whom  he  had  come  across  more  than  once  during  that 
day.  The  former  non-commissioned  officer  had  apparently 
reached  the  goal  of  his  ambitions  and  become  a  private  detective. 

Schrotter  had  stood  on  the  step  of  the  carriage  till  the  very  last 
moment  holding  his  friend's  hand.  Now  Wilhelm  leaned  back 
in  his  corner  and  closed  his  eyes,  and  while  the  train  rattled  along 
over  the  snow-covered  plain,  he  asked  himself  for  the  first  time 
whether  after  all  Dorfling  had  been  quite  such  a  fool  as  most  of 
them  considered  him  to  have  been  ? 
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RESULTS 

Ox  alighting  next  morning  at  the  station  in  Hamburg,  Wilhelm 
found  himself  clasped  in  a  pair  of  strong  arms  and  pressed  to  a 
magnificent  fur  coat.  Inside  this  warm  garment  there  beat  a 
still  warmer  heart,  that  of  Paul  Haber,  who  had  received  a  letter 
from  Wilhelm  the  day  before,  telling  him  of  his  dismissal  from 
Berlin,  and  that  he  was  leaving  for  Hamburg  by  the  last  train 
before  midnight,  and  whom  neither  the  cold  and  darkness  nor  the 
extreme  earliness  of  the  hour  could  restrain  from  meeting  his 
friend  at  the  station. 

Their  greeting  was  short  and  affectionate. 

"  A  hearty  welcome  to  you  ! "  cried  Paul.  "  We  will  do  our 
best  to  make  a  new  home  for  you  here." 

"You  see,  I  thought  of  you  at  once  when  I  had  to  look  about 
me  for  some  resting-place  in  the  wide  world." 

"I  should  have  expected  no  less  of  you.  Keep  your  ears  stiff, 
and  don't  let  the  horrid  business  worry  you." 

Wilhelm's  bag  was  handed  to  an  attendant  servant,  and  the 
two  friends  walked  off  arm-in-arm  towards  an  elegant  brougham 
lined  with  light  blue,  with  a  conspicuously  handsome  long-limbed 
chestnut  and  a  stout,  bearded  coachman,  which  stood  waiting  for 
them. 

Wilhelm  mentioned  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  he  intended 
to  stay,  but  Paul  cut  him  short.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Home, 
Hans,  and  look  sharp  about  it!"  And  before  Wilhelm  could 
offer  any  remonstrance,  he  found  himself  pushed  into  the  carriage, 
Paul  at  his  side.  The  door  banged,  the  footman  sprang  on  to 
the  box,  and  off  they  went  as  fast  as  the  long  legs  of  the  chestnut 
would  carry  them. 

For  the  last  two  years  Paul  had  owned  a  villa  on  the  Uhlen- 
horst,  in   the  Carlstrasse,   and   there   the  fast   trotter  drew  up. 
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Wilhelm  had  said  but  little  during  the  drive,  and  Paul  had  con- 
fined the  expression  of  his  feeling  of  delight  to  clapping  his 
friend  on  the  shoulder  from  time  to  time,  and  pressing  his  hand. 
Rather  less  than  halfan-hour's  drive  brought  them  to  their 
destination.  Paul  would  not  hear  of  Wilhelm  making  any  alter- 
ation in  his  dress,  but  drew  him  as  he  was  into  the  smoking-room 
on  the  ground-floor,  where  Malvine  came  to  meet  him,  and 
received  him  in  her  hearty  but  quiet  and  uneffusive  manner.  She 
was  the  picture  of  health,  but  had  grown  perhaps  a  little  too 
stout  for  her  age.  She  wore  a  morning  wrap  of  red  velvet  and 
gold  lace,  and  looked,  in  that  costly  attire,  like  a  princess  or  a 
banker's  wife. 

"You  must  be  very  cold  and  tired,"  she  said;  "the  coffee  is 
ready,  come  at  once  to  breakfast — that  will  put  some  warmth  into 
you — you  can  dress  afterwards."  She  hurried  before  them  into 
the  next  room,  where  they  found  an  amply  spread  table  over 
which  hovered  the  fragrant  smell  of  several  steaming  dishes.  It 
was  a  lavish  breakfast  in  the  English  style ;  besides  tea  and  coffee 
there  were  eggs,  soles,  ham,  cold  turkey,  lobster  salad,  and  several 
excellent  wines.  A  servant  in  the  livery  of  a  "Jiiger"  waited  at 
table. 

^Vilhelm  shook  his  head  at  the  sight  of  all  tliis  splendour. 
"  But,  my  dear  lady,  so  much  trouble  on  my  behalf !  " 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  Paul  answered  for  INIalvine,  and  not 
without  a  smile  of  satisfied  pride  ;  "  it  is  our  usual  breakfast — 
we  have  it  so  every  day." 

Wilhelm  looked  at  him  surprised,  and  then  remarked  after  a 
short  pause — "  I  would  never  have  written  to  you,  if  I  had 
dreamt  that  you  would  get  up  before  daybreak,  and  upset  your 
whole  household  in  order  to  fetch  me  from  the  station." 

"  Why,  what  nonsense  !  We  are  quite  used  to  getting  up  early. 
At  I"'ricsenmoor  we  have  to  be  still  earlier." 

"  iJut  that  is  in  the  summer." 

"  So  it  is,  but  then  our  broken  rest  is  not  made  up  to  us  by  the 
sight  of  a  friend." 

While  they  devoured  the  good  things,  and  Paul,  who  despised 
tea  and  coffee,  sipped  his  slightly-warmed  claret,  he  remarked, 
between  two  mouthfuls,  "I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  by  your 
letter.  You  turned  out  !  the  most  harmless,  law-abiding  citizen 
1  ever  heard  of!  What  in  the  world  did  you  do?  'S'ou  need  not 
mind  telling  me." 

"  1  cannot  say  thai  I  am  aware  of  having  committed  any  crime, 
Paul." 
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'•  Come  now,  something  must  have  happened,  for  the  pohre 
does  not  take  a  step  of  that  kind  without  some  provocation — it's 
only  your  beggarly  rrogressives  who  think  that,  but  nobody  who 
knows  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  and  its 
ofiicials  would  believe  it." 

"  You  seem  to  have  become  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Government." 

"  Always  was  1  But,  upon  my  word,  when  I  see  the  way  the 
opposition  parties  go  on  I  am  more  so  than  ever — positively 
fanatical." 

"Then  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  consider  that  I  did 
commit  a  crime." 

"Aha  !  so  there  was  something  after  all?" 

"  Yes,  I  contributed  fifteen  hundred  marks  to  a  collection  for 
the  distressed  families  of  the  Social  Democrats  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  Berlin." 

"You  did?"  cried  Paul,  dropping  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
staring  at  Wilhelm  in  amazement. 

"And  that  seems  so  criminal  to  you?" 

"  Look  here,  A\'ilhelm,  you  know  I'm  awfully  fond  of  you,  but 
I  must  say  you  have  only  got  what  you  deserve.  How  could  you 
take  part  in  a  revolutionary  demonstration  of  the  kind  ?  " 

"  I  did  not,  nor  do  I  now  see  anything  political  in  it.  It  was  a 
question  of  women  and  children  deprived  of  their  bread-winners, 
and  whom  one  cannot  allow  to  starve  or  freeze  to  death." 

"  Oh,  go  along  with  your  Progressionist  phrases  !  Nobody 
need  starve  or  freeze  in  Berlin.  The  really  poor  are  thoroughly 
well  looked  after  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  supposed  dis- 
tress of  these  women  and  children  is  a  mere  trumped-up  story  on 
the  part  of  the  Revolutionists — a  means  of  agitation,  a  weapon 
against  the  Government.  The  beggars  simply  speculate  on  the. 
tears  of  sentimental  idiots.  They  get  up  a  sort  of  penny  dreadful, 
where  on  the  one  side  you  have  a  picture  of  injured  innocence 
in  the  shape  of  pale  despairing  mothers  and  clamouring  children, 
and  on  the  other,  villainy  triumphant  in  the  form  of  a  police 
constable  or  a  Government  official.  And  to  think  that  you  should 
have  been  taken  in  by  such  a  swindle  ! " 

"  I  suppose  you  do  not  see  how  heartless  it  appears  to  speak  so 
lightly  of  other  people's  hunger,  sitting  oneself  at  such  a  table  as 
this  ?  " 

"  Bravo,  Wilhelm  !  Now  you  are  throwing  my  prosperity  in 
my  teeth  like  any  advocate  of  division  of  property.  I  trust  you 
have  not  turned  Socialist  yourself? — you  who  used  not  to  have  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  lot." 
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"  Never  fear — I  am  not  a  Socialist.  Their  doctrines  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  me  yet.  But  for  years  I  have  seen  the 
distress  of  the  working-people  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  know  that 
every  human  being  with  a  heart  in  his  body  is  in  duty  bound  to 
help  them." 

"And  who  says  anything  against  that?  Don't  we  all  do  our 
duty  ?  Poverty  has  always  existed  and  always  will  to  the  end  of 
time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  what  charity  is  there  for. 
We  have  hospitals  for  the  sick,  workhouses  and  parish  relief  for 
the  aged  and  incapable — for  lazy  vagabonds  who  won't  work,  it  is 
true,  only  the  treadmill." 

"That  is  all  very  fine,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
honest  men  who  want  to  work  but  can  find  none?" 

'•■  Wilhelm — I  have  always  had  the  highest  respect  for  you, 
your  wisdom,  your  intellect — but  forgive  me  if  I  say  that,  in  this 
case,  you  are  talking  of  things  you  do  not  understand.  Every- 
body who  wants  work  finds  it.  I  hope  you  will  be  at  my  place 
next  summer.  Then  you'll  see  how  I  positively  sweat  blood  in 
harvest-time  trying  to  get  the  necessary  number  of  labourers 
together,  and  what  I  have  to  put  up  with  from  the  rascals  only  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour.  Don't  try  on  any  of  these  windy 
arguments  with  a  landowner — people  that  want  work  and  can't 
find  it  indeed  !  Let  me  tell  you,  my  son,  neither  I  nor  any  one 
of  my  country  neighbours  can  scrape  together  as  many  people  as 
we  need." 

"  But  everybody  cannot  work  in  the  fields." 

"  There,  at  last,  you  have  hit  the  bull's-eye — that  is  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  Agriculture  offers  a  ceitain  means  of  livelihood  to 
all  who  can  and  will  work  properly.  But  that  does  not  suit  the 
lazy  beggars.  The  work  is  too  hard,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
"discipline  on  an  estate  is  too  strict  for  their  fancy.  They  would 
rather  be  in  the  town,  rather  starve  in  a  workshop  or  ruin  their 
lungs  in  a  factory,  because  there  they  have  more  freedom — that 
is,  they  can  go  on  the  spree  all  night  and  shirk  their  work  all  day, 
if  they  like — they  can  play  the  gentleman,  and  think  themselves 
as  good  as  any  general  or  minister.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  soon  come  to  want,  and  instead  of 
admitting  that  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  their  own  pigheadedness 
and  perversity,  they  go  and  turn  unruly  against  the  CJovcrnmcnt. 
They  should  be  turned  out  neck  and  crop,  the  whole  pack  of 
them." 

"  Don't  excite  yourself  so,  Paul,"  warned  Malvine  gently,  as  her 
husband  grew  crimson  in  the  face  and  ceased  to  cat. 
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Willielm  remained  unruffled.  "So  you  tliink  the  Socialist  Act 
was  quite  justified?" 

"J'lstificd!  Wliy,  my  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  much 
too  mild.  A  State  has  a  right  to  use  every  means  it  can^ 
even  the  sharpest — to  defend  itself  against  its  deadly  enemies. 
To  deal  mildly  with  the  enemies  of  society  is  to  be  unjust 
to  us,  the  orderly  and  industrious  members  of  the  community, 
who  work  hard  and  get  on,  and  who  don't  want  to  be  for 
ever  trembling  for  their  well-earned  possessions,  because 
thieves  and  vagabonds — as  is  the  way  of  all  robbers — would 
like  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  without  working  for 
them." 

"]\Iy  good  Paul,  that  is  the  language  of  fanaticism,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  reason  against  that.  Only  let  me  tell  you 
this.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Socialists  want  to  rob  anybody ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  State  and  to  society. 
They  too  desire  a  State  and  a  society,  but  different  from  the 
existing  ones;  they  too  have  an  ideal  of  justice,  but  it  is  not 
the  one  that  has  become  traditional  with  us.  Under  the  new 
order  of  things,  as  they  have  arranged  it  in  their  minds,  there 
should  be  room  for  every  individual,  every  opinion,  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  \Vhat  the  ruling  classes  say  against  them 
to-day  has  been  said  against  the  adherents  of  all  new  ideas  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Whoever  tried  to  make  the  slightest 
alteration  in  the  existing  order  of  things  was  always  considered, 
by  those  who  derived  advantages  therefrom,  to  be  a  foe  to  the 
State  and  to  society  in  general — a  robber  and  a  revolutionist. 
The  early  Christians  enjoyed  exactly  the  same  reputation  as  the 
Socialists  to-day.  They  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  were  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  though 
— doubtless  to  your  regret — it  has  not  come  to  that  with  the 
Socialists.  And  nevertheless,  though  lions  and  tigers  are  a  good 
deal  worse  than  police  officers,  the  principles  of  Christianity  have 
triumphed,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  principles  of 
Socialism  will  not  triumph  in  their  turn." 

"  Prophet  of  evil  omen  !  "  cried  Paul. 

"  Not  necessarily  so.  Where  would  be  the  misfortune  ?  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  a  Socialist  State  would  not  differ  in  any 
important  point  from  the  accepted  forms  of  government  of  the 
day.  The  administrative  power  would  merely  be  transferred  fiom 
the  hands  of  the  military  and  the  landed  aristocracy  to  another 
class.  To  those  who  do  not  want  a  share  in  the  governing  power, 
it  is  all  the  same  who  wields  it.     You  see,  human  nature  remains 
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the  same,  and  its  organization  alters  only  very  gradually,  almost 
imperceptibly,  though  it  sometimes  changes  its  name.  Christianity 
promised  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years'  reign,  but 
in  the  main,  everything  has  gone  on  just  as  it  was  before.  A 
Socialist  State  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  sun  rise  in  the 
west,  or  do  away  with  death  any  more  than  we  can.  They  would 
have  ministers,  custom-house  officers,  policemen,  virtue,  vice  and 
ambition,  self-interest,  oppression  and  brotherly  love  just  as  we 
do,  and  if  the  Socialists  come  into  power,  they  will  soon  pass 
special  acts  and  prosecute  the  followers  of  other  opinions  just  as 
they  are  being  prosecuted  to-day.  That  is  all  upon  the  surface, 
and  does  not  touch  the  root  of  things.  Why  excite  yourself  about 
a  mere  shadow-play  ?  " 

"In  practical  matters,"  answered  Paul,  laughing,  "I  consider 
I  am  the  better  man,  but  you  certainly  beat  me  at  metaphysics. 
Prophecy  decidedly  comes  under  the  heading  of  metaphysics,  so 
I  strike  my  colours  before  you." 

"The  sooner  the  better,"  said  INIalvine;  "especially  as  it  is 
quite  unpardonable  of  you  to  start  off  on  a  long  discussion  when 
our  poor  friend  must  be  so  tired  and  sleepy." 

It  was  eight  o'clock  by  this  tune,  and  Wilhelm  really  felt 
the  want  of  rest.  But  before  going  to  his  room  he  asked  after 
his  godson,  little  A\"illy.  Malvine  was  evidently  expecting  this, 
she  ran  to  the  door  and  called  into  the  next  room  :  "  Come  here, 
Willy — come  quick — Uncle  Eynhardt  is  here  and  wants  to  see 
you."  Whereupon  the  boy  came  bounding  in,  and  threw  himself 
with  a  shout  of  delight  upon  Wilhelm's  neck.  Willy  was  still  his 
mother's  only  child.  He  was  nearly  six  years  old,  not  very  tall 
fur  his  age,  but  a  fine,  handsome,  thoroughly  healthy  child, 
with  firm  legs,  a  blooming  complexion,  the  dark  eyes  of  his 
grandmother,  and  long  fair  curls,  lie  was  charmingly  dressed 
in  a  sailor  suit  with  a  broad  turned-back  collar  over  a  blue-and- 
white  striped  jersey,  long  black  stockings,  and  pretty  little  patent 
leather  shoes  with  silk  ties.  Williclm  lifted  up  tliis  young  prince, 
kissing  him,  and  asked,  "Well,  Willy,  do  you  remember  nie?" 
lie  had  not  seen  him  for  eigliteen  months. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  uncle,  we  talk  about  you  every  day,"  cried 
the  cliild  in  his  clear  voice.  "Are  you  going  to  stay  with  us 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  he  is  !"  his  father  answered  for  the  friend. 

"How  jolly!  how  jolly!"  cried  Willy,  clapping  his  hands 
with  glee.  "  And  you  will  teach  mc  to  ride,  won't  you,  tuicle  ? 
Papa  has  no  time." 
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"  But  I  don't  know  how  to  ride  myself,"  returned  Wilhelm  wiih 
a  smile. 

\Villy  looked  up  disappointed.     "  What  can  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  Be  a  good  boy  now,"  Malvine  broke  in,  "  and  leave  uncle  in 
peace  and  go  back  to  the  nursery.  You  shall  have  him  again 
later  on." 

After  more  kisses  and  caresses  Willy  ran  off,  and  Paul  led  his 
guest  to  the  room  prepared  for  him,  where  at  last  he  left  him  to 
himself. 

Wilhelm  had  visited  Paul  on  his  estate  during  the  preceding 
summer,  but  since  then  had  only  seen  him  in  Berlin.  The  house 
on  the  Uhlenhorst  was  new  to  him,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  solid 
sumptuousness  that  met  the  eye  at  every  turn.  The  visitor's 
room  was  not  less  splendidly  furnished  than  the  smoking  and 
breakfast-rooms  he  had  already  seen,  and  when  he  looked  about 
him  at  the  great  carved  bedstead  with  its  ample  draperies,  the 
silk  damask-covered  chairs,  the  thick  rugs,  the  marble  washstand, 
and  the  toilette  table  with  its  array  of  bottles  and  dishes  of  china, 
cut  glass,  and  silver,  he  could  not  help  feeling  almost  abashed. 
His  friend  Paul  had  become  a  very  great  gentleman  apparently  ! 

And  so  in  point  of  fact  he  had.  The  Friescnmoor  had  proved 
itself  a  very  gold-mine,  and  in  the  district  round  about  they 
calculated  that  it  yielded  a  clear  return  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  marks  a  year.  Paul  had  long  ago  been  in 
a  position  to  make  use  of  his  right  of  purchase  on  the  estate,  and 
had  acquired  about  two  thousand  acres  of  adjoining  marsh-lands 
besides,  though  at  a  considerably  higher  price,  and  was  now  the 
owner  of  a  well-rounded  estate  of  twelve  thousand  acres,  the 
admiration  and  pride  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  had  con- 
verted the  cultivation  of  marsh-land,  which  six  years  ago  had 
been  but  a  bold  theor^ ,  ni  n  established  scientific  fact,  and  his 
methods,  the  excellence  of  v.  lich  was  amply  proved  by  his  almost 
tropically  luxuriant  harvests  and  uninterruptedly  increasing  wealth, 
were  assiduously  imitated  on  all  sides.  Paul  Haber  was  acknow- 
ledged far  and  wide  to  be  the  first  authority  on  the  management 
of  marsh-land.  The  Government  had  long  since  taken  note  of 
his  success  and  kept  an  eye  upon  his  doings,  and  was  furnished 
by  the  Landrath  with  regular  accounts  of  his  agricultural  pro- 
gress. Young  men  of  the  best  county  families  contended  for  the 
privilege  of  being  under  him  for  a  year's  practical  farming. 
Foreign  Governments  sent  professors,  lecturers,  and  practical 
agriculturists  to  him,  partly  to  inspect  his  arrangements,  partly 
to  study  his  methods  under  his  personal  supervision,  in  order  to 
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adopt  them  in  their  own  countries.  Paul  was  more  than  a  landed 
proprietor,  he  was  a  kind  of  professor  holding  his  unpretentious 
lectures  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  appropriately  decorated  smoking- 
room  of  the  Friesenmoor  house,  always  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  eager  and  admiring  listeners  of  various  nationalities,  and  mostly 
of  high  rank. 

Of  course  under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  lack  of 
outward  marks  of  distinction.  Two  years  before  he  had  been 
promoted  to  a  first  lieutenantcy  of  the  Landwehr.  A  row  of 
foreign  decorations  adorned  his  breast,  and  last  year,  when  he 
was  visited  by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture,  accompanied  by  the 
Landrath,  the  Kronen  Order  of  the  fourth  class  was  added  to 
the  rest.  Paul  was  on  the  District  Committee  and  County 
Council,  and  if  he  was  not  deputy  of  the  Landtag  and  member 
of  the  Reichstag,  it  was  only  because  he  considered  all  parlia- 
mentary work  a  barren  expenditure  of  time  and  strength.  He 
stood  in  high  repute  in  the  county,  which  was  proved  by  his 
election  to  be  life  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Moors  and  Marshes,  a  society  founded  by  his  followers 
and  admirers,  and  which  counted  among  its  members  some 
of  the  most  important  landowners  of  the  whole  of  Northern 
Germany. 

These  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  react  on  Paul's  character. 
He  no  longer  tried  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  a  smart 
officer,  but  rather  like  a  country  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage. 
The  thick  fair  moustache  iiad  abandoned  its  enterprising  upward 
curl,  and  now  hung  down  straight  and  long.  The  model  parting 
of  the  hair  was  in  any  case  out  of  the  question,  a  distinguished 
l)aldness  having  taken  the  place  of  the  old  luxuriance,  and 
his  figure  had  fulfilled  all  the  pro:  '''  s,  of  his  youth.  In  jiis 
dress  Paul  still  cultivated  extreme  r  ,>in^  .  only  that  it  partook 
more  of  the  bucolic  now  in  style  iaian  of  the  drawing-room  as 
in  former  days.  He  wore  high  patent  leather  boots  with  small 
silver  spurs,  well-fitting  riding  breeches,  a  grey  coat  with  green 
facings  and  large  buckhorn  buttons,  a  blue-and-whitc  spotted 
silk  necktie  tied  in  a  loose  knot  with  Huttering  ends,  an  artistic- 
ally crushed  soft  felt  hat,  and  in  his  dog-skin-gloved  hand 
a  small  riding-whip  with  a  chased  gold  head.  With  all  its 
dandyism  it  was  a  model  of  good  taste,  and  in  no  single  detail 
smacked  of  the  ])arvenu ;  and  that  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  Paul  was  no  parvenu,  l)ut  a  map  who  was  cons(  ious  of  iiaving 
attained  to  a  position  which  was  his  by  nature  and  by  right.  He 
had  never  suffered  from  undue  diffidence,  and  his  success  had 
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naturally  increased  his  sense  of  his  own  value,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  display  in  any  bumptious  or  aggressive  manner  as  one 
who  would  force  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  his   merits,  but 
quietly  and  naturally,  seeing  that  he  received  full  and  voluntary 
recognition  from  all  sides.     He  believed  in  himself,  and  was  quite 
right  to  do  so,  for  everybody  else  believed  in  him  too.     He  spoke 
with  authority,  for  there  was  no  one  about  him  who  did  not  hang 
upon  his  lips  with  respect,  and  mostly  with  admiration.    He  made 
assertions  and  gave  his  opinion  with  the  assurance  of  superior 
knowledge,  but  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  for  it  always  referred 
only  to  matters  about  which  he    knew,  or  was  fully  persuaded 
that  he  knew,  more  than  most  people.     Even  his  wealth  did  not 
go  to  his  head,  but  acted  on  him  like  a  moderate  amount  of 
drink  upon  a  man  who  can  stand  a  great  deal.     He  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  life  which  his  large  income 
enabled  him  to  procure,  but  he  did  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  not 
for  the  sake  of  what  others  would  think  ;  for  his  own  comfort,  and 
not  for  show.     He  liked  to  keep  good  horses  and  dogs,  an  admir- 
ably appointed  table  and  cellar,  and  a  large  staff  of  well-drilled 
servants.     On  the  other  hand,  he  avoided  anything  approaching 
to  display,  was  never  seen  at  races,  went  to  no  fashionable  baths, 
gave  no  grand  entertainments,  nor  had  a  box  at  either  theatre  or 
opera-house,  belonged  to  no  club,  and  never  played  high.     His 
wife  wore  perhaps  rather  more  jewellery  and  followed  the  newest 
Paris  fashions  a  trifle  more  closely  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
at  Friesenmoor  or  even  the  Uhlenhorst,  but  as  she  remained  as 
simple  and  unaffected  as   before,  nobody  could  think  any  the 
worse  of  her  for  this  small  inherited  weakness. 

Towards  his  own  family  Paul  had  behaved  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner,  affording  thereby  the  strongest  proof  that  though  he  had 
risen  he  was  no  upstart.  The  numerous  members  of  his  family 
and  the  men  who  had  married  into  it  nearly  all  had  to  thank  him 
for  their  advancement  or  actual  support.  Some  were  employed 
on  his  estate,  others  he  had  trained  in  his  particular  branch  of 
agriculture,  after  which,  and  with  his  recommendation,  they  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  brilliant  positions  as  stewards  or 
lease-holders  of  estates,  and  two  of  his  brothers  had  appointments 
on  royal  domains.  He  had,  therefore,  every  right  to  self-con- 
gratulation, as  having  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  model  man  and 
citizen  far  beyond  what  necessity  demanded. 

For  Wilhelm  Paul  still  retained  the  affection  and  friendship  of 
his  early  days,  only  that,  unconsciously  to  himself,  it  had  taken 
On  a  certain  f^Uherly  tone ;  although  there  was  a  difference  of  but 
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one  year  between  them,  there  was  a  touch  of  protecting  con- 
sideration and  pity  about  it,  such  as  strong  men  feel  towards  a 
weaker  and  less  perfectly  developed  creature. 

The  first  day  Paul  left  his  friend  to  have  a  thorough  rest,  but 
the  next  morning  early  he  knocked  at  his  door  and  asked  if  he 
might  come  in. 

"Certainly,"' was  the  answer,  and  opening  the  door  at  the  same 
moment,  ^^'ilhelm  appeared  fully  dressed  and  ready  for  inspection. 

"You  have  kept  up  your  old  habit  of  early  rising — that  is 
right,"  said  Paul,  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"So  have  you,"  returned  Wilhelm  with  a  smile. 

"  I — oh,  that's  different.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  you  know  the 
proverb — '  The  master's  eye  makes  the  cattle  fat.'  But  your 
books  don't  rcf[uire  to  be  fed  and  watered  at  break  of  day.  As 
you  are  ready,  come  down  now,  and  we  can  have  a  chat  over 
breakfast." 

Malvine  met  him  downstairs  with  a  friendly  smile  and  shake 
of  the  hand.  This  morning  she  wore  a  long  blue  morning-gown 
with  gay  coloured  embroidery  at  the  throat  and  wrists  and  a  little 
lace  cap  with  blue  ribbons.  The  breakfast  was  as  elaborate  as  on 
the  day  before. 

"  I  want  to  take  you  over  to  my  place  to-day,  Wilhelm.  We 
have  a  shooting  party,  the  weather  is  lovely,  and  it  will  be  a  nice 
change  for  you." 

"'i'hanks,  Paul,  but  I  would  much  rather  you  left  mc  here.  I 
am  no  sportsman,  as  you  know  very  well." 

"  We'll  soon  make  you  into  one.  Nobody  is  born  a  sportsman, 
or  rather  we  are  all  born  sportsmen,  but  forget  it  in  our  wretched 
town  life,  and  afterwards  have  to  set  to  work  and  learn  laboriously, 
the  art  that  came  so  naturally  to  our  forefathers.  Not,  however, 
that  you  need  fire  a  single  shot,  it  is  more  for  the  healthy  out-of- 
door  exercise,  and  to  show  you  Fricsenmoor  in  its  winter  dress, 
and  for  the  so(  icty  which  will  interest  you.  They  are  neighbours 
of  mine — nearly  every  one  of  them  a  character — old  JJaron 
Hiining,  who  fought  in  the  Crimea  as  an  ]'>nglish  officer.  Count 
Chamljerlain  von  Swerte,  crammed  with  cinious  court  stories, 
(iraf  Olderode,  who,  in  spite  of  his  gout,  will  jump  for  joy  when 
I  introduce  you  as  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  add 
that  you  have  just  been  banished  from  Berlin  under  the  .Socialist 
Act.  And  then  there  are  my  pupils — -Pvc  got  a  Russian  prince 
amongst  them,  and  a  very  near  neighbour,  a  young  nol)leman 
from  the  Marches,  an  officer  in  the  Red  Hussars.  Now  don't  be 
a  slow  coach,  come  along." 
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"You  are  very  kind,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  make  your 
gouty  Graf  jump,  even  for  joy." 

"  Dr.  Eynhardt  is  quite  right,"  Malvinc  now  joined  in.  "What 
an  idea  too  to  carry  him  oft'  from  me  before  lie  has  had  time  to 
settle  comfortably.  You  stay  with  me,  Herr  Doctor ;  this  is  my 
day,  and  you  shall  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  charmingly 
pretty  girls  this  afternoon.  That  will  interest  you  more  than 
Paul's  old  Chamberlains." 

"  All  right,"  laughed  Paul ;  "  but  you  had  better  look  out, 
Wilhelm,  I  smell  a  rat.  ]\Ialvine  has  designs  upon  you,  she  wants 
to  get  you  married.  If  you  came  with  me  you  would  be  the 
hunter,  but  if  you  stay  here  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  position 
of  the  game." 

"And  if  he  is,"  retorted  Malvine,  "it  is  surely  the  better  part 
to  let  yourself  be  caught  by  a  pretty  girl  than  to  go  and  shoot 
poor  hares  and  wild  ducks." 

Paul  did  not  press  his  invitation,  and  drove  off  a  minute  or  two 
later,  not  to  return  till  the  following  day.  Malvine,  however,  put 
her  threat  into  practice,  and  persuaded  Wilhelm  with  gentle  insist- 
ence to  join  her  afternoon  coffee  party,  and  be  introduced  to  all 
her  lady  visitors  and  take  part  in  the  conversation.  The  intro- 
ductions caused  Malvine  a  little  embarrassment.  Only  now  did 
she  fully  realize  the  fact  that  her  guest  was  nobody  in  particular. 
She  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  baldness  of  his  name  and  his 
simple  title  of  Dr.,  and  the  absence  of  any  sort  of  distinguishing 
mark  by  the  addition  of  which  she  might  recommend  him  to  the 
special  notice  of  her  circle  of  friends.  He  was  not  a  landed 
proprietor,  nor  a  professor,  not  even  a  master.  Nor  could  she 
conscientiously  say  "the  celebrated  Dr.  Eynhardt."  He  had  no 
military  title,  and  to  introduce  him  as  "the  handsome  Dr. 
Eynhardt "  would  hardly  do.  Fortunately  she  had  no  need  to 
mention  the  latter  adjective.  The  ladies  observed  without  further 
assistance  how  remarkably  handsome  this  gentleman  was  with  his 
girlish  complexion,  silky,  raven-black  hair  and  beard,  and  lustrous 
dark  eyes.  Charming  lips  drew  him  constantly  into  the  conversa- 
tion, which,  cultivated  and  many-sided,  ranged  from  the  weather 
to  the  recently-closed  Paris  Exhibition,  from  Sarasate  to  Vischer's 
last  novel.  Wilhelm  had  not  a  word  to  say  on  these  important 
subjects,  and  so  spoke  in  monosyllables  or  not  at  all,  till  the 
ladies,  who  were  most  of  ihcm  very  animated,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  as  stupid  as  he  was  handsome,  "as  is  usually 
the  case,  my  dear." 

x^t  supper  Malvine  was  indefatigable  in  asking  Wilhelm  how  he 
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liked  this  dark  girl,  and  what  he  had  said  to  that  fair  one,  and 
what  impression  the  piquante  Uttle  one  witli  the  boyish  curly  head 
had  made  upon  him  ?  When  he  frankly  confessed  that  he  had 
paid  very  little  attention  to  any  of  the  young  ladies,  and  could 
scarcely  remember  one  from  another,  she  was  very  much  dis- 
couraged. It  was  decidedly  no  easy  task  to  help  this  clumsy 
person  along.  All  three  girls  of  whom  she  had  spoken  were 
heiresses,  and  beautiful  and  well-educated  besides — what  more  did 
he  want  ? 

Alas !  he  did  not  want  anything  at  all,  but  to  be  left  in  peace, 
and  that  was  the  aggravating  part  of  it.  Malvine  had  set  her 
heart  on  marrying  him,  and  marrying  him  well.  Her  sentiment 
for  him  liad  long  since  given  place  to  other  and  less  agitating 
feelings,  as  beseemed  a  model  wife,  mother,  and  landed  pro- 
prietress. She  was  grateful  to  him  for  having  recognized  and  set 
right  the  mistaken  impression  of  her  girlisli  heart.  She  was  seized 
with  discomfort  at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been.  Where 
would  she  be  now  if  she  had  become  Frau  Dr.  Eynhardt?  A 
woman  without  fortune,  of  no  position  or  importance,  and  at  the 
present  moment  even  homeless  and  a  wanderer.  As  things  had 
turned  out  she  was  wealthy  and  distinguished,  the  best  peoj)lc  in 
Hamburg  and  the  whole  of  Liineburg  came  to  her  house,  and  she 
ruled  like  a  small  cjueen  over  a  large  settlement  of  dependents. 
And  all  this  she  owed  to  her  dear  Taul,  who,  during  the  seven 
years  of  their  married  life,  had  never  given  her  one  moment's 
pain,  never  cost  her  eyes  a  single  tear.  Out  of  her  grateful 
acknowledgment  that  Williehn  liad  materially  assisted  in  ilie 
founding  of  her  agreeable  destiny,  and  the  unconscious  lingering 
remains  of  her  former  attachment,  there  had  sprung  up  a  very 
tender  friendship  for  him,  tlic  unusual  warmth  of  which  would 
have  at  once  betrayed  its  hidden  origin  to  tlie  experienced  analyst 
of  the  heart.  She  wanted  to  see  him  happy,  she  considered 
earnestly  what  was  lacking  to  him  to  make  hiin  so,  and  was  sure 
that  it  could  only  be  a  ricli  and  jirelty  wife.  Tliis  ]iai)piness 
then  she  determined  to  procure  for  Iiim,  an  easy  enough  task,  as 
h.r  set  contained  a  large  selection  of  "gold-fish." 

If  he  would  only  meet  them  half-way!  'i"he  young  ladies, 
obviously  very  well  dispo.sed  towards  him,  could  not  make  the 
first  advances.  And  yet  on  the  following  Thursday  he  sat  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  gay  chatter  just  as  quiet  and  wof)den  as  on  tlie 
first  occasion,  made  no  advances  to  any  of  the  girls,  singled  out 
no  one  from  the  rest.  After  that  Malvine  was  obliged  to  make  a 
l)ause  in  her  well-inlcntioned  mana-uvrcs,  for  the  ihiid  Tluirsday 
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was  Christmas  Eve,  and  licr  time  was  taken  up  in  preparations 
for  the  Christmas-tree. 

For  this  festive  occasion  Frau  Brohl  and  Frau  Marker  came 
over  from  Berlin,  as  had  been  their  custom  ever  since  Paul  had 
taken  the  house  on  the  Uhlenhorst.  Frau  Marker  had  grown 
very  stout,  and  her  hair  showed  the  first  silvery  threads,  otherwise 
she  was  blooming  and  as  silent  as  ever.  Old  Frau  Brohl  was 
simply  astounding.  She  had  not  changed  in  the  smallest  degree, 
time  had  no  ])ower  over  her,  she  was  just  as  doubled  up  and 
colourless,  and  her  movements  just  as  slow  as  ever,  her  brown 
eyes  had  the  same  tired  droop,  and  her  low,  complaining  voice 
the  old  tone  of  suffering.  ]]ut  her  appetite  had  grown,  if  any- 
tliing,  rather  larger,  and,  apart  from  one  or  two  colds  in  the 
winter,  she  had  not  known  an  hour's  illness  during  the  whole 
time. 

Needless  to  say,  the  grandmother  did  not  come  empty-handed. 
She  brought  two  cases  with  her,  one  of  which  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  bottled  fruit,  which  Malvine  still  preferred  to 
any  her  own  highly-paid  cook  could  prepare,  while  the  other  was 
filled  with  a  choice  collection  of  fancy  work.  On  these  treasures 
being  unpacked,  it  was  discovered  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
old  lady  of  seventy  was  still  undiminished.  For  the  master  of 
the  house  there  was  a  game-bag  made  of  interwoven  strips  of  blue 
and  red  leather,  somewhat  in  the  Indian  manner — very  curious  and, 
of  course,  impracticable.  Malvine  received  a  silk  lace  veil,  the 
pattern  in  large  marsh-mallows — a  graceful  play  upon  her  name. 
Frau  Ikohl  had  worked  at  this  masterpiece  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
For  little  Willy,  in  consideration  of  the  aristocratic  propensities 
one  might  expect,  or  at  any  rate  encourage,  in  the  heir  to  a  large 
estate,  there  was  a  Flobert  rifle,  the  strap  of  which  was  ornamented 
after  an  entirely  new  method  by  cutting  out  thin  layers  of  the 
leather  and  inserting  gilt  arabesques  and  figures.  For  the  house 
in  general  there  were  some  ingenious  arrangements  in  fir-cones 
and  small  shells. 

The  Christmas-tree  was  set  up  in  the  great  drawing-room  on  the 
ground  floor  and  reached  almost  to  the  ceiling.  It  was  a  beautiful 
young  fir,  so  fresh  and  fragrant  of  pine  that  the  breath  of  the 
woods  seemed  to  cling  to  it  still.  A  large  party  had  gathered  for 
the  lighting  up.  Besides  the  relatives  of  the  aristocratic  pupils, 
who  had  come  over  from  the  estate,  there  were  some  neighbours 
from  the  Uhlenhorst,  with  five  or  six  little  children,  and  the 
Chamberlain  von  Swerte  with  his  high-born  wife.  The  couple 
were  childless,  and  not  wishing  to  spend  their  Christpias  alone, 
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had  accepted  Paul's  invitation,  and  come  all  the  way  from  their 
little  castle  near  Ronneburg  to  the  Uhlenhorst. 

The  Chamberlain  was  the  lion  of  the  evening.  Paul  took  an 
opportunity  of  whispering  to  Wilhelm,  "  Herr  von  Swerte  is  of 
the  House  of  Hellebrand — one  of  tlie  first  families  in  the  county 
— tremendously  ancient  lot !  "  Old  Frau  Brohl  had  observed  the 
little  gold  tab  on  his  coat  tail — the  Cliamberlain's  sign  of  office, 
and  manoeuvred  skilfully  in  order  that  she  might  frequently  obtain 
a  back  view,  and  so  gaze  upon  the  proud  badge  in  silent  awe  and 
admiration.  The  children  had  no  eye  for  such  matters,  but 
rushed  shrieking  with  delight  round  the  tree,  whose  branches  shed 
such  gorgeous  presents  on  them,  Willy  got  a  hussar  uniform, 
with  sword,  knot,  boots  and  spurs  all  complete,  and  would  not 
rest  till  he  had  been  taken  to  his  room  and  dressed  in  it,  and 
then  appeared  before  the  company  in  this  martial  attire.  His 
mother's  eye  grew  dim  with  pride  and  joy  when  Herr  von  Swerte 
lifted  up  the  little  warrior  to  kiss  him,  and  said  heartily — "  Well, 
my  dear  Herr  Haber,  he  will  make  a  smart  cavalry  officer  some 
day  !  " 

At  dinner  Wilhelm  found  himself  beside  Frau  Brohl.  The  old 
lady  was  still  fond  of  him,  and  never  forgot  how  well  he  had 
behaved  at  a  critical  moment,  and  witli  what  modest  self-percep- 
tion he  had  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  the  husband  for  her 
grand-daughter. 

.Searching  about  for  something  agreeable  to  say  to  him,  or  for  a 
subject  that  would  be  sure  to  interest  him,  she  suddenly  remem- 
bered one,  and  said,  between  the  fish  and  the  roast,  "  Have  you 
heard  the  story  about  your  old  fiame,  Frau  von  Pechlar?" 

Wilhelm  started  and  changed  colour. 

Frau  lirohl  never  noticed,  and  continued  in  her  soft  comjjlain- 
ing  voice — "Your  guardian  angel  saved  you  there,  Herr  Doctor. 
You  would  have  come  off  nicely  if  you  had  married  Friiulein 
I'^llrich.  'I'herc  have  been  all  sorts  of  rumours  for  years,  but  now 
it  has  come  to  an  open  scandal.  She  has  left  Herr  von  Pechlar 
and  gone  off  with  a  Count,  who  has  been  hanging  about  lar  for 
some  time.     They  say  she  has  gone  to  Italy  with  him." 

\\ilhclm  made  no  reply,  but  he  was  suri)rised  himself  to  feel 
how  decjjly  the  information  affected  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
breathe  freely  all  the  evening,  and  although  it  was  late  before  he 
got  to  bed,  he  could  not  sleep  for  hours,  thinking  of  the  girl  he 
Jiad  once  loved,  who  was  now  rushing  blindly  down  the  i^ath  of 
dishonour.  Why  should  the  thought  i)ain  him  so  much?  Do 
heart  wounds  heal  so  slowly  and  imperfectly  that  a  rough  touch 
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can  make  the  scar  burn  and  tlu-ob  after  long  years?  Or  was  it 
regret  at  the  besmirching  of  a  picture  which  till  now  had  shone 
so  purely  and  been  so  sweetly  framed  in  his  memory  ?  He  did 
not  know,  but  for  days  it  depressed  him  to  the  verge  of  melancholy. 

In  return  for  the  hospitality  he  had  recei\ed,  New  Year's  I">e 
was  spent  at  Herr  von  Swcrte's.  The  whole  Haber  family,  with 
Frau  Brohl  and  Frau  IVIarker, — the  white  grandmamma  and  the 
brown  grandmamma,  as  Willy  called  them,  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  another, — drove  over  in  the  afternoon  to  Ronncburg  by  way  of 
Harburg,  but  Wilhelm  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany 
them.  Paul  took  him  severely  to  task ;  Malvine  represented  to 
him,  with  an  eloquence  unusual  to  her,  the  horrors  of  a  lonely 
New  Year's  Eve ;  Frau  Brohl  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  cele- 
brating the  festive  occasion  in  a  company  composed  entirely  of 
rich  people ;  and  even  Willy  entreated,  "  Do  come,  Onkelchen, 
you  can  take  care  of  mc  on  the  road."  All  their  persuasion 
proving  fruitless,  they  finally  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  he  remained 
behind  alone. 

Night  found  him  at  the  writing-table  in  Paul's  study,  his  head 
in  his  hand,  lost  in  thought.  At  last  he  shook  himself  out  of  his 
deep  brooding  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Schrotter : — 

*'  My  Revered  Friend, 

"  I  will  not  now  break  the  habit  of  eight  years,  but 
will  spend  my  New  Year's  Eve  with  you,  the  person  who  stand 
nearest  to  me  in  all  the  world.  I  am  alone  in  this  grand  villa; 
the  servants  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves  down-stairs  over 
their  roast  goose  and  punch ;  Paul  has  taken  his  family  and  gone 
into  the  country  to  the  castle  of  a  neighbouring  estate  owner  by 
whom  he  is  evidently  very  much  impressed,  and  I  can  chat  with 
you  undisturbed. 

"  I  wish  you  could  live  for  a  time  in  close  contact  with  Paul,  as 
I  am  doing ;  you  would  be  surprised  and  pleased.  His  develop- 
ment has  been  wonderfully  logical, and  he  now  affords  the  spectacle, 
so  intensely  interesting  to  the  observant  eye,  of  a  person  whose 
every  capacity,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  favourable  com- 
bination of  circumstances  imaginable,  has  attained  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  growth  which  is  possible  to  it.  Paul  has  become  the 
ideal  type  of  our  North  German  landed  proprietor.  He  is  ultra- 
conservative,  and  considers  the  Socialist  Act  too  mild.  He 
loathes  parliamentarianism,  but  would  wish  that  the  Landrath 
had  not  the  power  to  appoint  even  a  police  constable  without  the 
consent  of  the  estate  owners  of  the  district,  and  raves  about  local 
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police  prerogative.  His  only  newspaper,  beside  the  little  local  one, 
is  the  Krcuzzeifintg ;  he  is  learned  in  the  Army  List,  and  the 
writing-table  at  which  I  am  sitting  is  strewed  with  volumes  of  the 
Almanac  de  Gotha.  He  looks  after  his  subjects— for  I  think  he 
calls  his  workmen  his  subjects — in  a  truly  fatherly  or  feudal  man- 
ner, but  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  drive  the  best  of  them  off 
the  estate  with  dogs  if,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  did  not 
stand  hat  in  hand  the  whole  time  they  were  talking  to  him.  The 
sole  problem  of  the  universe  which  has  any  sort  of  interest  for  him 
is  the  outlook  of  the  weather  for  the  harvest.  The  course  of 
human  or  superhuman  events  arouses  his  wonder,  his  doubts,  or 
his  anxiety  only  in  proportion  as  it  affects  the  price  of  corn.  He 
cannot  grasp  that  one  should  have  any  other  aim  in  life  than  to 
become  a  successful  agriculturist.  He  finds  full  satisfaction  in  his 
work,  and  what  between  a  charming  wife  and  an  adored  child  he 
would  afford  an  example  of  what  the  fables  and  proverbs  tell  us 
does  not  exist — a  perfectly  happy  man ;  if  one  thing  were  not 
lacking,  the  little  word  '  von '  in  front  of  his  name.  I  trust 
he  may  not  die  without  obtaining  it,  and  then  the  world  will 
have  contained  one  mortal  who  has  known  absolutely  boundless 
happiness. 

"But  in  writing  to  you  in  this  strain  my  conscience  pricks  me. 
Is  it  not  unkind  towards  Paul,  whose  attachment  to  me  is  positively 
touching  ?  Is  it  not  churlish  to  exercise  such  cold  criticism  upon 
a  friend  whose  faithful  affection  has  never  for  one  moment 
wavered  ?  He  surrounds  me  with  endless  proofs  of  his  affection, 
and  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  something  which  may  give  me 
pleasure.  He  is  a  passionate  sportsman — his  only  passion  as  far 
as  I  can  see — and  worries  me  twice  a  week  to  join  him'on  his 
shooting  expeditions.  He  is  a  masterly  '  skat '  player,  and  is  most 
anxious  to  enrich  my  existence  by  the  joys  which,  according  to 
him,  this  intellectual  game  affords  to  its  adepts.  When  I  venture 
timidly  to  pro]>osc  that  I  should  leave  him  and  live  by  myself,  he 
looks  so  honestly  hurt  and  grieved  that  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
insist  further.  And  Frau  Haber,  kind  soul,  who  is  so  set  upon 
getting  me  married  and  thereby  insuring  my  ha])piness!  I  and 
marrying  !  What  have  I  to  offer  a  woman  ?  Love  ?  I  am  too 
poor  in  illusions.  Amusements — society — the  theatre?  All  that 
is  a  horror  to  me.  And  moreover,  I  question  if  I  have  a  right  to 
bring  a  being  into  the  world,  over  whose  destiny  I  have  no  control, 
and  whose  existence  would  most  certainly  be  richer  in  pain  and 
misery  than  in  happiness;  and  I  know  unf|ucstionably  that  I  have 
no  right  to  teach  a  light-hcarlcd  girl  to  think,  and  force  her  tf) 
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exchange  the  artless  gaiety  of  a  playful  little  animal  for  my  own 
fruitless  speculations  and  never-to-be-satisfied  yearnings. 

"  In  face  of  all  this,  serious  doubts  arise  in  my  mind.  Is  it  for 
me  to  speak  with  superciliousness  and  superiority  of  Paul,  or  to 
look  down  upon  him  ?  I  ask  you,  as  I  have  been  asking  myself 
every  day  these  three  weeks — is  he  not  the  wise  man  and  I  the 
fool  ?  He  the  useful  member  of  society,  and  I  the  mere  hanger- 
on  ?  His  life  the  real,  mine  the  shadow?  That  he  is  happy  I  have 
already  said ;  that  I  am  not,  I  know.  His  system  therefore  leads 
to  peace  and  contentment,  mine  does  not.  He  has  set  a  child 
into  the  world,  and  though,  of  course,  he  does  not  know  what  its 
ultimate  fate  will  be,  he  sees  for  the  present,  as  do  I  and  every- 
body else  who  is  not  blind,  that  it  fills  his  home  with  sunshine 
and  warmth.  He  provides  hundreds  with  their  daily  bread. 
That  is,  I  know,  of  no  moment  to  the  universe;  it  is  of  very  little 
importance  whether  a  few  more  obtuse  human  creatures  walk  the 
face  of  the  earth  or  not.  But  meanwhile,  the  creatures  in  ques- 
tion enjoy  more  agreeable  sensations  if,  thanks  to  Paul's  exertions, 
they  have  a  comfortably  spread  table  every  day.  I  cannot  boast 
of  any  such  achievements.  The  only  good  I  ever  did  my  fellow- 
men  did  not  proceed  from  me  but  from  our  friend  Dorfling,  who 
simply  used  my  hand  as  an  instrument  for  carrying  out  his 
charitable  designs.  My  personal  compassion,  my  love  for  my 
companions  in  ignorance  and  suffering  bears  no  fruit,  benefits  no 
one,  and  it  frequently  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
I  am  an  egoist  of  the  deepest  dye. 

"  If  I  could  at  least  act  consistently  with  the  philosophy  which 
directs  my  views  of  life  !  But  I  am  not  even  capable  of  that. 
Systematically,  I  concede  no  importance  to  outward  forms.  Maja 
does  not  count  me  among  her  devotees.  What  are  houses? 
What  are  the  phantoms  who  inhabit  them  ?  A  transient  sem- 
blance, a  delusion  of  the  senses  !  And  yet,  I  am  conscious  that  I 
miss  just  those  houses  which  happen  to  stand  in  Berlin,  and  that 
I  feel  an  unspeakable  longing  for  the  phantom  called  Dr.  Schrotter. 
Once  again  it  has  been  proved  to  me  that  I  am  an  unconscious 
jjlaything  in  the  hands  of  unknown  powers,  for  again,  as  more  than 
once  in  my  life,  and  always  at  decisive  moments,  some  outside 
agency  has  interfered  in  my  fate,  and  disposed  of  me  contrary  to  my 
own  intentions,  by  sending  me  out  of  Berlin  and  away  from  you. 
But,  nevertheless,  my  appreciation  of  this  fact  does  not  give  me  the 
strength  to  accept  the  inevitable  in  silence  and  without  repining. 

"  Enough — I  will  not  pain  you.  Only  this  much  I  should  like 
to  add  tliat  life  is  really  harder  to  bear  than  I  had  thought  for, 
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"  Farewell,  dear  and  honoured  friend  ;  remember  me  affection- 
ately to  Bhani,  who,  I  trust,  does  not  suffer  too  severely  from  this 
hard  winter,  and  always  believe  in  the  faithful  friendship  and 
devotion  of  your 

"  WiLHELM    EyNHARDT." 

Three  days  later  Wilhelm  received  the  following  answer  from 
Schrotter : — 

"  Dearest  Friend, 

"Your  long  and  welcome  New  Year's  letter  troubled 
me  much  on  account  of  the  state  of  mind  I  see  revealed  in  it.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  your  being 
rooted  up  out  of  your  accustomed  surroundings,  that  you  are 
oppressed  by  Haber's  hospitality,  and  that  you  have  as  yet  made 
no  plans  for  the  future,  and  I  trust  that  your  spirits  will  improve 
when  these  three  circumstances  are  altered. 

"I  have  always  considered  Habcr,  with  all  his  good  qualities  of 
heart  and  character,  a  thoroughly  commonplace  man,  and  your 
observations  verify  my  opinion  to  the  full.  And  yet  I  quite  under- 
stand that  the  sight  of  his  prosperity  and  self-satisfaction  should 
give  you  food  for  thought,  and  raise  the  question  in  your  mind 
whether  his  philosophy — if  I  may  use  the  word— or  yours,  is  the 
right  one.  That  is  a  great  question,  and  I  do  not  presume  to 
answer  it,  either  in  general  or  for  your  particular  case  ;  and  all 
the  more,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  your  life  is  only  really 
beginning  now.  You  are  not  yet  thirty-four,  you  may  yet  do 
something  great,  something  pre-eminent,  and  who  knows  if  those 
very  (jualities  which  have  made  your  life  unproductive  hitherto, 
may  not  enable  you  later  on  to  do  things  beside  which  the 
achievements  of  a  Paul  Haber  shrink  into  insignificance?  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded — quite  apart  from  your  re- 
spective ways  of  life — that  you  have  chosen  the  better  and 
higher  part. 

"  Human  nature  is  like  a  tower  with  many  storeys;  some  people 
inhabit  the  lower,  others  the  higher  ones.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cellars  and  ground  floor  may,  in  their  way,  be  good,  decent, 
praiseworthy  people,  but  they  can  never  enjoy  the  same  ainouni 
of  light,  the  same  i>ure  air  and  wide  view  as  those  who  live  on  the 
ui)pcr  storeys.  Now  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  live  several  floors 
higher  up  tlian  our  good  Paul  Ilaber,  whom,  however,  I  value  and 
am  very  fond  of  l!ut  there  arc  pcoi)le  living  over  our  heads  too. 
I  have  known  Indian  sages  who  looked  down  upon  all  we  strive 
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after  and  with  which  we  occupy  ourselves,  with  the  same  pitying 
wonder  as  you  do  on  Habcr's  i)assion  for  sport  and  '  skat,'  and  his 
longing  for  a  title ;  who  have  difficulty  in  understanding  tliat  we 
should  earn  mont  y,  be  ambitious,  entertain  passions,  conform  to 
outward  rules  of  custom,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  education, 
laboriously  study  rows  of  empty  phrases.  These  Brahmins  have 
still  higher  interests  and  a  yet  wider  view  than  the  noblest-minded 
and  wisest  of  us,  and  the  knowledge  that  such  pure  and  all- 
embracing  spirits  do  exist  ought  to  teach  us  to  be  humble,  and 
not  despise  those  who  may  still  cling  to  some  vain  show  that  we 
liave  overcome,  and  attach  importance  to  matters  which  no  longer 
possess  any  in  our  eyes. 

"  One  thing  I  have  in  my  heart  to  wish  for  you,  my  dear  friend — 
that  you  could  take  life  with  a  little  of  the  unreflecting  simplicity 
of  those  who  accept  what  the  moment  offers  without  troubling 
themselves  as  to  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  You  bow  to  those 
high  powers  who,  for  instance,  have  caused  you  to  be  banished 
from  Berlin ;  then  submit  yourself  to  those  still  higher  ones, 
who  let  you  live  and  feel  and  think.  Do  not  fight  against 
the  natural  instincts  which  lead  you  to  cling  to  life  and  love. 
Your  fears  that  you  have  nothing  to  offer  a  wife  are  ground- 
less. There  are  women  who  do  not  seek  their  happiness  in 
the  vanities  which  you  very  properly  detest.  Do  all  you  can  to 
find  such  a  woman.  Bestow  life  as  you  have  received  it,  and 
leave  your  offspring  cheerfully  to  the  care  of  those  powers  who 
rule  over  your  own  life  and  destiny.  For  my  part,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  your  race  die  out. 

"And  why  reproach  yourself  that  you  provide  no  one  with  daily 
bread  ?  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  and  by  simply 
being  what  you  are,  you  supply  many  people — myself  for  instance 
— with  a  pleasure  in  life  and  a  belief  in  your  future  career  that  is 
worth  more  than  daily  bread. 

"  Bhani  thanks  you  for  your  kind  message.  She  encloses  two 
verses  for  you,  of  her  own  composition.  Here  you  have  them  in 
prose  translation — '  My  beloved  master  and  his  humble  handmaid 
miss  the  dear  friend  with  the  soft  eyes  and  gentle  voice.  We  live 
as  in  a  bungalow  in  the  season  of  rains — clouds  and  ever  clouds, 
and  no  sun.  When  will  the  sky  be  blue,  and  the  sunshine  come 
again  ?  and  when  wilt  thou  eat  rice  once  more  at  the  table  of  my 
lord?'    In  the  original  it  certainly  sounds  much  prettier. 

"  Let  me  know  soon  what  you  think  of  doing,  and  be  assured 
of  the  hearty  affection  of  your  old 

"ScilKOiTKR. 
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"Postscript. — Just  read  the  enclosed  extract  from  my  to-day's 
Times.     That  man's  development  was  as  logical  as  Habers." 

In  the  letter  "Wilhelm  found,  besides  Bhani's  poem,  written  in 
delicate  Sanscrit  'characters  on  yellow  paper,  a  cutting  from  an 
English  newspaper,  in  which  he  read,  that  a  Nihilist  of  the  name 
of  Barinskoi,  in  St.  Petersburg,  had  for  some  time  excited  the 
suspicions  of  his  confederates  by  his  luxurious  and  showy  style  of 
living.  In  order  to  discover  the  source  from  which  he  drew  the 
money  for  it,  they  appointed  one  of  their  female  members  to  be 
his  mistress.  She  had  shared  in  his  extravagances,  and  soon 
obtained  proofs  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  police,  and  sold 
his  fellow  Niliilists.  A  secret  court  condemned  him  to  death,  and 
a  few  days  ago  he  had  been  found  dead  in  his  rooms,  his  throat 
cut,  and  his  body  literally  hacked  to  pieces. 

In  January  Willielm  received  an  unusual  visitor.  It  was  a 
leader  of  the  working-men  of  Altona,  who  told  him,  without 
further  circumlocution,  that  the  Socialists  had  kept  their  eye  upon 
him,  had  found  out  where  he  was  living,  and  now  sent  him,  the 
Altona  man,  to  see  if  anything  could  be  made  of  him. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Wilhelm  in  astonishment. 
"  I  mean,"  returned  the  visitor,  who  had  introduced  himself  as 
stonemason    Hessel,  "  whether  you   could  not   be  persuaded  to 
join  us  openly." 

As  Wilhelm  did  not  answer  at  once,  Hessel  resumed — 
"  Our  party  needs  men  like  you,  who  are  indejDendent  and  bold, 
have  a  university  education,  and  speak  well.  You  are  all  that,  as 
we  know.  liy  banishing  you  from  Lcrlin  they  have,  in  point  of 
fact,  made  you  one  of  us.  So  go  a  step  further,  Herr  Doctor ; 
defend  yourself,  take  up  the  fight  the  (Government  has  forced 
upon  you.  You  have  a  million  of  determined  workmen  at  your 
back,  who  will  gladly  accept  you  as  thuir  leader." 

"Excuse  my  frankness,"  said  Wilhelm  at  last,  "but  I  really 
cannot  think  you  are  serious  in  your  proposal." 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  us,"  cried  Hessel.  "  I  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  heads  of  the  party,  and  have  means  of  convincing 
you  of  the  reality  of  my  proposal  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  it." 
"  liut  how  do  you  come  to  know  about  mc  ?  " 
"That  is  very  simple.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  liow  well 
organized  we  arc,  and  how  wc  follow  up  everything  that  may  be  of 
use  to  us  afterwards.  A\'c  know  what  you  did  fur  our  i)arty  in 
Berlin^  and  that  you  are  suffering  for  it  now.  Wc  know  your 
circumstances,  and  that  you  have  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at 
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your  disposal,  and,  I  repeat,  we  want  educated  men.  Most  of  us 
have  not  had  the  means  to  get  much  schooHng.  The  struggle  for 
our  daily  bread  uses  up  all  our  time,  and  all  the  brains  we  have. 
Look  at  me,  Herr  Doctor;  for  years  I  never  had  more  than  five 
hours'  sleep,  and  always  used  half  the  night  to  learn  the  little  I 
know.  There  are  plenty  of  people  among  us  who— more's  the  pity 
— are  distrustful  of  the  better  educated — call  them  upstarts,  and 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Their  idea  is  that  the 
proletariat  should  be  led  by  proletariars.  But  that  is  nonsense. 
No  oppressed  class  has  ever  yet  been  emancipated  by  its  own 
members.  It  was  always  by  high-minded  men  of  wider  views  out 
of  the  upper  classes.  Catilina  was  an  aristocrat,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  populace.  Mirabeau  belonged  to  the  Court, 
and  overthrew  the  monarchy.  Wilberforce,  the  defender  of  the 
negro,  was  not  black  himself." 

Wilhelm  now  for  the  first  time  looked  more  attentively  at  this 
stonemason,  Avho  talked  so  glibly  of  Catilina,  Mirabeau,  and 
Wilberforce,  and  the  thought  passed  through  his  mind  that,  at 
any  rate,  there  was  one  good  thing  about  Social  Democracy— it 
brought  education  into  circles  to  which  it  otherwise  would  never 
have  penetrated. 

"And  so,"  Hessel  wound  up,  "we  workmen  too  must  be  led 
to  victory  by  educated  men." 

"You  overlook  one  point,  however,"  remarked  Wilhelm.  "To 
be  your  leader,  one  must  before  all  things  share  your  convictions." 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  that  an  educated  and  thoughtful  man 
should  not  see  the  injustice  of  the  present  social  system.  The 
Government,  which  oppresses  us,  sees  it  as  clearly  as  we  do  our- 
selves. It  is  not  fighting  for  a  conviction,  but  for  the  supremacy 
of  a  certain  class." 

"  *  It  is  impossible  '  is  no  argument.  In  point  of  fact,  I  do  not 
hold  with  your  doctrines.  I  know  that  the  working-classes  suffer, 
but  I  do  not  know  why,  and  I  do  not  believe  your  theorists  when 
they  say  it  is  all  because  the  working-man  is  ground  down  by  the 
capitalist.  Furthermore,  you  speak  of  leading — where  am  I  to 
lead  you  to?" 

"To  victory  against  the  plundering  feudalism  of  the  State." 

"  That  is  a  mere  phrase.  1  know  of  no  plan  which  will  sweep 
poverty  and  distress  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even  if  you  raise 
a  revolution  and  it  succeeds,  even  if  you  destroy  the  feudal  State 
and  build  up  a  working  man's  State  upon  tlie  ruins,  you  will 
thereby  only  have  improved  the  condition  of  a  select  few,  not  of 
the  whole — not  even  of  the  many.     I  would  not  like  to  be  in  the 
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shoes  of  your  present  leaders,  preachers,  and  prophets,  when  you 
have  conquered,  and  your  followers  demand  to  see  the  results  of 
your  victory.  How  little  they  will  then  be  able  to  fulfil  of  the 
promises  they  have  made  to-day." 

"  So  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  us, 
and  that  we  ought  calmly  to  be  left  in  want,  and  slavery,  and 
ignorance  ?  "  Hessel  asked  angrily. 

"  I  think,"  returned  Wilhelm,  "  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  man  to  love  his  neighbour,  and  help  him  where  and  when 
he  can." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Hessel  with  a  sneer,  "  that  is  the  standpoint  of 
the  Church — the  standpoint  of  the  Middle  Ages.  You  would 
give  us  alms.  No,  thank  you,  we  accept  no  presents.  AVe 
demand  our  rights,  not  charity." 

Wilhelm  thought  to  himself  that  he  had  not  always  found  the 
Socialists  so  proud,  but  kept  the  thought  to  himself,  not  wish- 
ing to  hurt  Hessel's  feelings,  who  seemed  to  be  an  honest 
fanatic. 

"  Do  not  let  that  be  your  last  word,"  Hessel  went  on.  "  You 
arc  probably  but  slightly  acquainted  with  our  doctrines  and 
writings.  Come  nearer  to  us.  Come  to  our  meetings — talk  to 
our  workmen.  You  will  find  that  many  of  us  have  very  clear 
heads,  and  know  exactly  what  we  want,  aUhough  the  majority  do 
still  cling  a  good  deal  to  phrases.  You  will  assuredly  soon  begin 
to  interest  yourself  in  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat.  And 
what  a  future  to  look  forward  to  !  You  might  be  another  Lassalle, 
famous,  powerful,  adored  by  thousands,  received  as  a  saviour 
wherever  you  show  yourself — make  a  triumphal  progress  through 
all  Germany,  perhaps  through  the  world.  And  over  and  above, 
the  consciousness  of  having  rendered  such  mighty  service  to  your 
fellow-men." 

\Vilhelm  rose. 

"I  seem  to  myself  to  be  playing  a  rather  ridiculous  part  in  this 
scene,"  he  said;  "it  is  a  parody  of  the  (lospcl  story  of  the 
'I'emptation.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  smallest  particle  of 
ambition,  and  have  no  desire  to  be  either  famous  or  mighty,  or  to 
make  triumphal  progresses.  If  I  could  really  do  anything  for  you, 
bjlievc  mc,  I  would  do  it  gladly.  J5ut  1  assure  you  I  jwssess 
neither  the  j)hilosoijher's  stone,  nor  a  prescription  for  a  universal 
jxanacca.  1  do  not  believe  either  that  the  remedies  they 
recommend  so  highly  to  you  arc  very  elfectual,  so  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  confidence  in  me,  and  beg  you  to  leave 
me  in  my  obscurity." 
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Hcssel  gave  him  a  dark  look,  stood  up,  turned  slowly  away,  and 
left  him  without  one  word,  or  even  offering  him  his  hand. 

Wilhelm  had  sent  to  IJerlin  for  a  box  of  books,  and  tried  to  go 
on  with  his  work,  but  found  no  real  pleasure  in  it.  A  deep 
despondency  had  come  upon  him,  and  the  idea  that  his  life  was 
wholly  purposeless  took  more  and  more  hold  upon  him.  Often, 
after  studying  earnestly  for  a  day  or  two,  and  making  extracts  for 
his  book,  he  would  ask  himself,  "  Why  take  all  this  trouble  ?  Who 
is  going  to  be  made  wiser  or  happier  by  this  rigmarole  ?  "  and  his 
pleasure  in  the  work  was  gone  again  for  days.  The  consciousness 
of  exile,  instead  of  being  blunted  by  time,  weighed  ever  more 
heavily  upon  him.  He  never  realized  till  now  what  an  absolute 
necessity  it  was  to  his  nature  to  lean  upon  a  kindred  spirit,  for  he 
had  never  before  been  without  one.  Since  the  death  of  his  father 
he  had  first  had  Paul,  and  then  Dr.  Schrotter,  whom  he  had  seen 
daily,  and  thus  had  always  had  some  one  to  share  his  mental  life. 
Now  he  was  separated  from  Schrotter  by  distance,  and  from  Paul 
by  the  great  change  in  their  views,  and  found  no  sufficient  support 
when  left  to  himself.  If  at  times  the  sight  of  Paul's  perfect  self- 
content  and  happiness  roused  in  him  the  wish  to  follow  his 
example,  it  was  quickly  overruled  by  the  conviction  that  neither 
Paul's  commonplace,  practical  occupations,  nor  his  worldly  success, 
would  afford  him,  Wilhelm,  the  smallest  satisfaction. 

He  passed  his  days  and  weeks  in  self-communings  and  spiritual 
loneliness,  in  spite  of  Paul's  and  Malvine's  endeavours  to  interest 
him  in  men  and  things.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
Malvine's  afternoon  receptions,  and  the  two  or  three  parties  they 
gave  during  the  winter,  but  refused  to  accompany  them  to  other 
people's  balls  and  dinners.  He  was  happiest  of  all  with  Willy, 
who  was  very  fond  of  Uncle  Eynhardt.  He  took  him  for  walks, 
told  him  stories,  was  never  tired  of  answering  his  endless  questions, 
amused  him  with  little  chemical  experiments,  and  in  default  of 
the  riding  lessons  let  him  ride  upon  his  knee.  And  as  he  passed 
his  fingers  through  the  child's  long  curls,  he  often  thought,  in  spite 
of  all  his  philosophic  doubts,  how  wonderfully  pleasant  it  must 
be,  after  all,  to  bring  forth  some  such  sweet  golden-haired  mystery, 
that  would  cling  to  its  parent,  and  break  away  from  him — a  con- 
tinuation, and  yet  a  wlioUy  new  departure,  that  had  its  roots  in 
the  past,  and  yet  struck  out  boldly  into  the  future,  and  whose 
bright  gaze  would  be  trying  to  penetrate  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
when  he  himself  had  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion.  Had  Malvine 
been  something  more  than  good-natured  and  commonplace,  had 
she  possessed  a  little  more  tact  and  insight  into  the  human  heart, 
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she  would  have  seen  that  in  Wilhehn  were  now  combined  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  predisposing  him  for  marriage — the  sense 
of  a  spiritual  void,  the  longing  for  love  and  companionship,  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  cheerful,  peaceful 
family  circle,  and  the  desire  to  see  his  own  life  renewed  in  that  of 
a  child.  What  he  needed  was  that  some  one  should  frankly  make 
the  first  advances,  and  overcome  his  natural  shyness  and  diffidence 
by  a  bold  and  saucy  attack.  With  a  little  tact  and  diplomacy,  a 
clever  woman  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  up  a  bright 
girl  to  attempt  so  easy  a  fight  and  victory.  But  Malvine  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  Social  etiquette  withheld  the  various 
young  ladies  on  whom  the  Habers'  quiet  guest  had  made  no 
small  impression  from  taking  those  first  steps,  which  are  con- 
sidered unwomanly  and  humiliating,  although  in  most  cases  they 
invariably  bring  about  the  desired  results,  and  so  Wilhelm  continued 
to  sit  in  his  corner,  and  the  group  of  pretty  heiresses  in  theirs; 
the  winter  passed,  and  Malvine's  darling  wish  was  still  unfulfilled. 

Easter  came  round,  and  with  it  the  migration  of  the  family  to 
Friesenmoor  House.  Wilhelm  would  have  liked  to  seize  this 
opportunity  for  withdrawing  himself  from  a  hospitality  which 
weighed  heavily  on  him,  but  Paul  put  down  his  timid  revolt  witli 
a  high  hand. 

"None  of  that  now.  You  are  coming  with  us,  and  can  see 
what  country  life  is  like  for  a  whole  summer,"  he  declared,  and 
there  the  matter  rested. 

The  estate  and  its  surroundings  possessed  no  picturesciue 
charms.  The  land  stretched  in  uniform  flatness  from  the  sluggish 
Siiderclbe  to  the  equally  sleepy  Seeve,  and  the  Fuchsberg  at 
Ronneburg,  with  its  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  was  a  giant  of  the 
Alps  or  Cordilleras,  comi)ared  to  the  floor-like  evenness  of  the 
country  round  about.  From  the  platform  of  the  tower  which  Paul 
had  built  on  to  his  house,  giving  it  quite  a  baronial  appearance, 
one  could  see  for  miles  across  country,  almost  to  Hamburg,  the 
spires  of  whicli  were  plainly  visible  on  a  clear  day.  ]5ut  far  and 
near  one  saw  nothing  but  cornfields  and  meadows,  that  had  the 
regularity  of  a  carpet  pattern,  intersected  by  clay-coloured  dykes, 
straight  ditches  full  of  stagnant  brown  water,  here  and  there  a 
busy  windmill,  and  in  the  distance  the  smooth-flowing  water- 
courses which  bounded  the  landscape.  The  picture  was  laid  on 
from  a  meagre  palette ;  a  few  browns  and  greens,  slightly  relieved 
and  enlivened  by  the  vigorous  tones  of  the  white-washed  walls 
of  the  labourers'  cottages,  some  standing  apart,  some  collected 
together  like  a  little  village. 

o 
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And  yet,  though  tlie  view  from  the  tower  might  not  seem  very 
attractive,  a  walk  through  the  country  revealed  many  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  observant  and  divining  eye.  Here  one  stood  upon 
ground  where  man  had  wrestled  with  Nature  and  subdued  her. 
At  every  step  one  encountered  the  marks  of  that  struggle  and 
victory,  reminding  one  of  Jacob's  mysterious  encounter  with  the 
angel.  The  waters  of  the  marsh  were  now  forced  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  a  system  of  drains  and  canals.  Luxuriant 
crops  triumphed  over  reeds  and  rushes,  which  were  now  only 
permitted  to  fringe  the  edges  of  the  ditches.  Sleek,  mild-eyed 
cows  grazed  and  ruminated  where  formerly  the  wild-fowl  built 
her  nest.  Chaos  was  vanquished,  and  had  to  own  man  for  her 
lord  and  master. 

Here,  upon  the  scene  of  his  labours,  Paul's  figure  assumed  a 
certain  epic  dignity.  As  a  stern  lord  with  a  handful  of  armed 
followers  keeps  down  a  subjugated  people,  so  Paul,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  hundred  workmen,  held  sway  over  the  unruly  forces  of 
Nature,  always  more  or  less  ready  to  revolt.  There  were  always 
dykes  to  be  repaired,  ditches  to  be  deepened,  drain-pipes  to  be 
laid  or  improved,  or  artificial  manure  to  be  carted,  and  Paul  was 
active  from  break  of  day  till  nightfall,  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  hurrying  from  one  end  of  the  estate  to  the  other, 
everywhere  ordering  or  giving  a  helping  hand,  and  always  leading 
his  troops  himself  to  fresh  onslaughts  against  the  resisting  elements. 
He  did  it  all  quietly,  without  any  fuss  or  attempt  to  reflect  credit 
on  himself,  and  left  it  to  others — to  strangers,  poetically  inclined 
]nipils  or  students  on  their  travels — to  say  that  his  conquest  of 
the  Friesenmoor  was  a  Faust-like  achievement. 

He  had  built  a  whole  village  for  his  labourers,  to  right  and  left 
of  the  high-road  leading  to  Friesenmoor  House.  The  cheerful, 
clean,  white-washed  cottages,  with  their  green-painted  window- 
frames,  were  thatched  with  rushes,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  in 
which  young  fruit  trees,  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  forego  the 
support  of  poles,  already  gave  promise  of  their  first  harvest  of 
api^les  and  pears.  The  village  hall  and  the  school-house  were 
distinguished  by  superior  size  and  green-glazed  tile  roofs ;  nor  was 
a  church,  with  a  pointed  belfry  and  weathercock,  missing.  For  Paul 
was  a  model  landowner,  who  took  ample  thought  for  the  welfare 
of  his  dependents,  and  as  soon  as  his  means  permitted  it,  had 
hastened  to  build  a  church  and  appoint  a  pastor,  providing  thereby, 
at  the  same  time,  for  one  of  his  numerous  relatives.  In  his  ardent 
loyalty  to  his  king,  he  had  expressed  the  wish  to  call  his  village 
Kaiser-Wilhelm's  Dorf,  and  had  received  the  desired  permission. 
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In  Kaiser-Wilhelms  Dorf,  it  was  evident,  content  and  compara- 
tive prosperity  reigned  supreme.  Behind  every  house  was  a  pig- 
sty, behind  nearly  every  one  a  cow-shed.  The  men  looked  strong 
and  hearty  ;  the  women,  carrying  dinner  to  their  husbands  in  the 
fields,  or  sitting  knitting  on  the  benches  in  front  of  their  doors,  all 
presented  bright  and  cheerful  faces,  and  the  school  would  hardly 
contain  the  crowd  of  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  children,  whose 
rounded  cheeks  gave  evidence  of  a  never-failing  and  amj^ly  spread 
dinner-table. 

In  the  beginning,  all  this  made  a  vast  impression  on  \\'ilhelm. 
As  the  struggle  with  nature  is  man's  real  and  normal  task,  he 
instinctively  feels  an  emotion  almost  amounting  to  joy  wherever 
he  comes  upon  evidences  of  victory.  But,  as  usual  with  Wilhelm, 
this  first  instinctive  emotion  was  followed  by  the  usual  fatal 
speculations,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Paul  has  converted  swamps 
into  cornfields,  has  enriched  himself  thereby,  and  sup])orts  some 
hundreds  of  families.  Good!  but  what  further?  This  great 
achievement  has  as  its  primary  result,  that  people  are  fed  who 
otherwise  perhaps  would  not  eat  so  much  or  so  well,  or  merely 
would  not  feed  on  this  spot  at  all.  But  is  the  filling  of  one's 
own  and  other  people's  stomachs  the  first  and  highest  aim  of 
life?" 

Paul  tried  hard  to  interest  him  in  the  details  of  farming.  He 
took  him  about,  showed  and  explained  everything  to  him,  and 
finally  brought  out  his  pet  scheme — that  he  should  sell  the  house 
in  Berlin,  and  buy  instead  some  marsh-land  near  by,  which  was  to 
be  had  for  a  moderate  sum ;  he  would  give  him  a  helping  hand  at 
first,  and  as  property  of  that  kind  could  very  well  afford  a  steward, 
he  could  easily  get  him  a  first-rate  one.  'J'hey  would  be  neigh- 
bours, Wilhelm  would  have  a  larger  income  and  fewer  wants,  and 
live  in  jjeace  anrl  comfort.  AVilhclm  was  profoundly  touched  by 
the  affection  which  w.is  manifest  in  Paul's  e\ery  word  and  thought, 
but  the  prospects  he  opened  np  before  him  offered  him  no 
attractions. 

In  July,  when  the  harvest  was  ripening  for  the  sickle,  and  man 
had  nothing  to  do  but  leave  the  sun  to  its  work  of  brooding  on 
the  fields,  Paul  went  one  day  t(j  a  committee  meeting  in  the 
town.  When  hu-  came  home  he  remarked  to  Wilhelm  at 
supper  -- 

'' What  do  you  think?  They  have  discovered  that  I  am  har- 
bouring a  dangerous  Social  Democrat!  The  Lanilrath  actually 
remonstrated  with  me  on  the  subject  in  a  discreet  and  well-mean- 
ing way.     I   can't  tell  you   how  the   man   amused   me,"  and  he 
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laugliccl  again  as  he  recalled  the  conveisalion.  lUil  all  his 
amusement  vanished  when  Wilhelm  answered — 

"The  l.andralh  was  quite  riglit.  A  political  outlaw  is  very 
douhtliil  comi)any  for  a  man  in  your  position,  and  I  cannot  think 
how  I  came  to  overlook  the  fact  myself." 

In  vain  did  Paul  endeavour  to  turn  the  matter  into  a  joke  ; 
in  vain  that  he  showed  himself  inconsolable  at  his  stupidity  in 
having  told  the  story,  Wilhelm  declared  firmly  that  he  must 
leave  his  friend,  and  bringing  his  whole  force  of  will  to  bear  upon 
it,  carried  his  intention  through. 

The  next  day  Paul's  carriage  took  him  to  Harburg,  The 
jiarting  was  trying  to  all  of  them.  Paul's  leave-taking  was 
prolonged,  and  he  made  his  friend  promise  he  would  return  next 
year  for  some  weeks  at  least  to  Friesenmoor  House.  Mai  vine  had 
tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  said,  "No  one  will  care  for  you  so  much 
as  we  do."  Even  little  Willy  was  downcast,  and  gazed  with  a 
reproachful  look  at  the  friend  who  could  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  desert  him.  As  the  train  moved  off  he  called  out  to  Wilhelm, 
in  his  ringing,  childish  voice,  "Come  back  soon,  Onkelchen,  and 
bring  me  something  nice." 


CHAPTER   X 

A   SEASIDE    KOMAN'CE 

Wilhelm's  immediate  destination  was  Ostend.  He  hardly 
knew  himself  how  he  came  to  fix  on  that  particular  jilace.  Since 
those  days,  long  past,  wlicn  his  thoughts  had  hovered  for  weeks 
round  the  Belgian  watering-place,  the  name  had  remained  in  his 
mind,  and  now,  with  his  desire  to  spend  some  months  in  company 
with  the  sea,  Ostend  was  the  first  place  that  occurred  to  him. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July,  and  watering  places  not  very  full  as  yet, 
nor  were  there  many  people  staying  at  the  Ocean  Hotel  where  he 
stoijped.  Two  Americans,  who  had  begun  a  summer  tour  on  the 
(.'ontinent  by  a  short  stay  at  Ostend,  made  friends  witli  him  on 
the  first  day  afcer  his  arrival,  when  they  found  he  could  speak 
J'^nglish.  They  invited  him  to  join  them  on  their  walks,  and 
made  him  give  them  information  about  Oermany,  and  especially 
about  l>erlin,  which  they  intended  visiting  ;  in  return  they  told 
him  all  about  the  north  coast  of  France,  with  its  watering-i)laces, 
big  and  little,  which  they  had  '"done"  last  year  from  Cherbourg 
to  Dunkirk. 

Strolling  the  next  afternoon  witli  his  new  acquaintances  along 
the  Digue,  a  few  steps  in  front  of  them  he  saw  a  lady,  i)lainly 
and  <larkly  but  most  elegantly  dressed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  tall  man.  Tiiey  walked  shjwiy,  and  were  exidently  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  softly  rolling  sea.  At  first  he  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  cou|)le,  and  would  not  have  noliceil 
ihcm  at  all,  had  not  the  Digue  been  very  empty  oi'  visitors 
just  then.  Ihit,  strange  to  say,  his  ga/.c  kept  wandering  from  the 
oily  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  steamers  and  lishing-smacks 
])loughing  their  way  through  it,  to  the  slender  figure  of  the  lady, 
who  looked  small  beside  her  tall  companion  ;  and  there  gradually 
dawned  upon  him  a  dim  idea  that  that  slight  figure  reminded  him 
of  somebody — that  he   had   seen    ihose  delicate  contours,  those 
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graceful  proportions,  that  liglit  and  gliding  gait  before.  AVithout 
hastening  his  steps  he  soon  overtook  tl.eni,  and  recognized 
at  the  first  glance  that  it  was  Louloii.  She  too  turned  her 
head  involuntarily  to  look  at  the  passing  trio.  As  she  caught 
sight  of  \\ilhclni  a  sudden  pallor  overspread  her  face,  and 
with  an  unconscious  movement  of  terror  she  dropped  her 
companion's  arm.  Both  stood  stock  still,  as  if  suddenly  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  motion,  and  gazed  at  one  another  wide- 
eyed.  The  silent  encounter  only  lasted  a  few  seconds,  but  the 
play  on  both  sides  was  so  marked  that  it  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  lookers-on.  T.oulou's  attendant  cavalier 
looked  in  surprise  from  her  to  him,  and  evidently  thought  the 
proceedings  most  extraordinary.  But  before  he  had  time  to  ask 
for  an  explanation,  AVilhelm  had  turned  on  his  heel  and  was 
walking  rapidly  back  to  the  hotel.  The  two  Americans  followed 
him  in  silence.  Nothing  in  the  scene  had  escaped  them,  but  as 
true  Anglo-Saxons  they  had  too  much  native  reserve  to  ask  for  a 
confidence  which  was  not  oftercd  them. 

Wilhelm  was  most  painfully  affected  by  the  encounter,  and  not 
for  worlds  would  he  risk  the  possibility  of  meeting  again  with  the 
unfortunate  woman  and  the  man  to  whom  she  now  was  bound  in 
sinful  union.  That  same  day  he  took  leave  of  his  Americans,  and 
left  Ostend  early  the  next  morning,  at  once  fearful  and  relieved, 
as  though  fleeing  successfully  from  the  scene  of  a  dark  deed  of 
his  own  committing. 

After  a  long  and  tiresome  journey,  not  made  pleasanter  by 
having  to  change  four  or  five  times,  he  arrived  late  in  the  evening 
at  Eu,  where  he  spent  the  night.  The  next  morning,  an  hour's 
drive  in  a  hotel  omnibus  brought  him  to  Ault,  a  small  market- 
town  in  the  department  of  Somme,  which  the  Americans  had 
recommended  to  him  as  the  quietest,  cheapest,  most  unpretending, 
and  at  the  same  time  picturesquely  situated  of  any  of  the  seaside 
places  on  the  north  coast  of  France,  at  least  as  far  as  Dieppe. 

Wilhelm  found  Ault  to  be  all  it  had  been  described.  The  little 
place  presented  a  well-to-do,  self-respecting  appearance.  The 
High  Street,  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  and  rising  gently 
towards  the  higher,  billowy  country  beyond,  was  wide  and  straight 
as  a  dart,  and  scrupulously  clean;  the  roadway  was  macadamized, 
and  a  flagged  pavement  ran  along  the  two  rows  of  houses.  At  its 
upper  end,  broad  and  defiant,  was  a  wonderful  mediaeval  church  in 
the  earliest  Gothic  style,  with  high  pointed  windows,  a  severely 
beautiful  west  door,  and  a  mighty  square  tower.  The  church 
blocked  the  way,  and  forced  the  street  to  make  a  bend  in  order  to 
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pass  round  it.  This  building,  which  would  have  adorned  a  capital, 
stood  there  haughty  and  arrogant  like  a  gigantic  knight  in  full 
tilting  armour  in  the  midst  of  the  common  people,  and  seemed  to 
wave  the  simple,  unpretentious  provincial  houses  to  right  and  left 
with  a  lordly  gesture  so  that  nothing  might  intercept  his  view  of  the 
sea.  Besides  the  High  Street  there  were  a  few  little  side-alleys, 
mostly  inhabited  by  locksmiths,  who  worked  with  untiring  industry 
from  morning  till  night,  keeping  up  a  cheerful  but  far  from  un- 
pleasing  din  which,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  breakers  below, 
reached  the  ear  as  a  soft  musical  ring  of  metal.  The  only  pro- 
minently ugly  features  in  the  charming  picture  were  the  few 
villas  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  built  by  retired  Paris  grocers 
and  haberdashers ;  liliputian,  pretentious,  with  blatant,  highly- 
coloured  facades,  ludicrous  imitations  of  baronial  fortresses, 
Venetian  palaces,  or  Renaissance  chateaux. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ault  were  a  peaceable,  sober-minded  people. 
No  one  was  ever  drunk,  nor  was  the  sound  of  quarrelling  ever  to 
be  heard.  Tliere  were  few  public-houses;  several  places,  how- 
ever, dignified  by  the  name  of  iofcs.  The  natives  were  so  far 
accustomed  to  summer  visitors  that  they  did  not  take  much  notice 
of  them,  but  hapi)ily  not  so  much  as  to  direct  their  whole  thought 
and  energy  to  Heecing  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the  people  of 
Ault  had  merely  arranged  a  bathing-place  for  the  purpose  of 
deriving  a  little  amusement  out  of  the  strangers,  not  in  order  to 
make  a  living  out  of  them,  that  being  (juite  unnecessary,  as  their 
comfortable  figures,  good  clothes,  and  well-lillcd  shops  could 
testify. 

AN'ilhelm  look  uj)  his  quarters  in  the  Hotel  de  France,  situated 
just  where  the  Higli  Street  swept  round  the  side  of  the  church. 
As  the  house  was  sei)arated  from  the  sea  by  the  whole  opposite 
row  of  houses,  one  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  as  a  narrow, 
glittering  streak  across  the  intervening  roofs  from  the  second-floor 
windows.  The  view  from  the  front  windows  was  the  more  re- 
markable. They  looked  fuit  upon  the  churchyard  which  lay 
behind  the  Gothic  cathedral.  Not  that  there  was  anything  de- 
l>rcssing  in  the  sight ;  it  made,  on  the  contrary,  a  cheerful  impres- 
sion, with  its  carefully  tended  flower-beds  and  magnificent  old 
trees,  which  almost  liid  the  modest  headstones  they  overshadowed, 
and  in  whose  branches  countless  singing-birds  had  built  their 
nests,  while  noisy  troops  of  children  played  under  them  at  all 
hours  of  the  day. 

Wilhelm  directed  his  stei)S  at  once  to  this  churchyard,  wliere, 
beside   the  modern   iron  crosses,  there  were   marble   headstones 
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showing  dates  that  went  back  to  tlic  seventeenth  century.  In  llic 
oldest  as  well  as  the  newest  inscriptions  the  same  name  occurred 
over  and  over  again,  speaking  well  for  the  settled  habits  of  the 
poi)ulation.  And,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  most  of  those 
buried  here  had  lived  to  be  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age.  Had 
Ault  been  a  professedly  fashionable  bathing-place,  one  might  have 
been  tempted  to  think  that  this  churchyard,  with  its  cheering 
records  in  stone  and  iron  of  the  longevity  of  the  natives,  had  been 
set  down  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town  to  encourage  the  visitors. 

The  Hotel  de  France  recommended  itself  by  extreme  clean- 
liness, but  otherwise  it  was  very  simple.  The  rooms  contained 
only  such  furniture  as  was  absolutely  necessary,  the  dining-room 
was  bare  of  decoration,  and  therefore  happily  free  of  those  grue- 
some coloured  prints  which  the  commercial  traveller  delights  to 
sow  broadcast  over  the  unsuspecting  country  towns.  Only  the 
so-called  salon  boasted  the  luxury  of  a  cottage  piano,  a  polished 
table,  a  few  cane  chairs,  and  a  looking-glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  on  which  lay  a  box  of  dominoes  and  a  backgammon  board, 
eloquently  suggestive  of  mine  host's  ideas  as  to  the  most  suitable 
occupation  for  his  guests. 

The  hotel  proprietors  were  as  simple  and  homely  as  their  house. 
The  man  wore  a  seaman's  cap  and  a  blue  coat  with  brass  anchor- 
buttons,  and  was  more  than  delighted  if  you  took  him  for  a  sea- 
faring man.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  to  sea  once,  as  ship's  cook,  or 
steward,  or  something  of  the  sort.  Now  he  sat  most  of  the  time 
in  the  cafe  of  the  hotel,  supplied  the  neighbours  with  little  drams 
of  cognac,  and  told  the  visitors  endless  stories  of  the  buying  and 
selling  of  property  in  the  little  town.  His  wife  was  the  soul  of 
the  establishment.  She  possessed  the  gift  of  omnipresence.  At 
one  and  the  same  moment  you  might  see  her  in  the  kitchen  and 
in  the  outhouses,  in  the  hotel  and  in  the  lafi.  The  servants,  of 
whom  there  was  a  considerable  number,  answered  to  a  look,  a 
beck  of  her  finger.  Vou  could  hear  her  clear  voice  from  morning 
till  night  in  the  courtyard  or  on  the  stairs.  Everywhere  she  lent 
a  helping  hand,  and  her  busy  fingers  accomplished  as  much  as  all 
the  men  and  maids  put  together.  \\\\\\  it  all  she  was  never  out 
of  temper,  always  had  a  word  or  a  smile  for  every  passer-by,  took 
a  personal  interest  in  each  of  her  guests,  took  instant  notice  of  a 
diminished  appetite  or  a  pale  cheek,  and  always  sent  up  lime-flower 
tea  to  anybody  who  happened  to  come  rather  later  than  usual  to 
breakfast. 

The  hotel  was  pretty  full  when  W'ilhelm  arrived,  but  he  made 
no  attempt  to  mix  with  the  company  he  met  twice  a  day  at  the 
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table  d'hote.     His  French  had  i;ro\vn  somewhat  rusty  for  want  of 
practice,  and  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  join  in  the  exceedingly 
lively  and  general  conversation  till  he  had  regained  something  of 
his  old  fluency  in  long  daily  talks  with  the  landlord.     Besides 
which,  he  did  not  feel  greatly  drawn  towards  his  fellow-guests. 
Their  high-sounding  and  pompously  expressed  platitudes  bored 
him,  their  absurd  views  on  politics,  their  parrot-like  and  yet  self- 
satisfied  remarks  on  literature  and  art  filled  him  with  compassion. 
One  guest  in  particular,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
generally  led  the  conversation  in  the  loudest  tones,  succeeded  in 
making  him  very  impatient,  in  spite  of  the  mildness  with  which 
AVilhelm  usually  judged  his  fellows.     He  did  business  in  sewing- 
machines  in   Paris,  but  here  gave  himself  out  as  an  "■  ingcnicur 
consfructei/r"  and  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  cannot 
endure  not  to  be  the  centre  of  observation  wherever  they  happen 
to  be.    It  has  been  said  of  a  man  of  that  stamp,  that  if  he  were  at 
a  wedding  he  would  wish  to  be  the  bridegroom,  and  if  at   a 
funeral  to  be  in  the  place  of  the  corpse.     At  the  dinner-table 
of  the  Hotel  de  I'rance  he  reigned  supreme.     His  strong  point 
lay  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most  ghastly  puns,  \vhich  he  would 
discharge  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and  finally,  with 
a  roar  of  laughter,  over  the  whole  table.     In  his  outward  appear- 
ance, too,  he  sought  to  create  a  sensation.     He  was  not  dressed, 
lie  was  costumed.     He  wore  long  stockings,  knickerbockers,  and 
a  tight-fitting  jacket,   and  when   he  stood   up,  tried  to  produce 
effects  with   his  calves,  spread  his  legs  wide  apart  as  if,  like  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  ships  were  to  pass  beneath,   and  affected 
sporting  and  athletic  attitudes  generally.     He  was  accompanied 
by  a  latly  who  had  first  roused  the  horrified  disgust  of  the  others 
by  licr  appetite,  which  surpassed  every  known  human  limit,  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  herself  still  more  hateful  by  a  fre^juent 
change  of  costume. 

Wilhelm's  immediate  neighbour  was  a  lady  of  somewhat  exuber- 
ant outline,  but  extremely  jjlainly  dressed,  and  without  a  single 
ornament,  of  whom  at  first  lie  look  no  more  notice  than  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  company.  She  returned  his  silent  bow  at  coming  and 
going,  and  acknowledged  the  little  attentions  of  the  dinner-table — 
the  handing  of  salt  or  entices,  of  bread  or  cider  (the  table  beverage) 
— witli  a  low  "  Merci,  monsieur,"  accompanied  by  a  pleasant  smile 
and  an  inclination  of  the  head.  The  ac'iuainlance  began  with  a 
look.  It  was  after  a  more  than  usually  exasperating  pun  from 
the  man  in  the  knickerbockers,  and  involuntarily  their  eyes  met, 
after  which  they  exchanged  glances  eacli  lime  he  came  out  with  a 
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particularly  blatant  piece  of  idiotcy.  They  coukl  not  long  remain 
in  doubt  that  their  opinion  on  the  prevailing  conversation  was 
identical,  and  the  unanimity  of  their  tastes  was  still  further  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  lady  was  as  silent  during  the  meals  as 
Wilhelm. 

The  interchange  of  looks  was  presently  followed  by  words.  It 
was  the  lady  who  broke  the  ice  by  alluding  to  a  somewhat  peculiar 
incident.  It  happened  to  be  market-day,  and  ^Vilhelm  had  been 
watching  with  interest  the  cheerful  bustle  in  the  High  Street, 
and  the  new  type  of  country-people  :  the  men  with  their  carts 
bringing  in  calves,  pigs,  and  grain,  fine-looking  fellows,  with  tall 
sturdy  figures,  and  shrewd,  clean-shaven  faces  above  the  blue  cotton 
white-embroidered  blouses  and  severely  stiff  snow-white  shirt- 
collars  ;  and  the  women  in  round  dark-brown  cloaks  reaching  to 
their  feet ;  the  drum-beating,  yelling  tooth-drawers  and  patent 
medicine  vendors  praising  their  remedies  against  tape-worm  and 
ague  with  incredible  volubility,  and  the  couple  of  majestic  gen- 
darmes in  their  imposing  uniforms,  with  yellow  leather  belts  and 
cocked  hats,  who  found  no  occasion  to  exhibit  their  stern  official 
side  to  the  noisy,  laughing,  but  well-behaved  crowd.  After  stroll- 
ing for  a  while  amongst  the  carts  and  people,  Wilhelm  had  caught 
sight  of  a  large  and  handsome  donkey,  had  gone  up  to  him  and 
stroked  him,  and  said  a  variety  of  friendly  things  to  him. 

At  dinner,  noting  that  his  neighbour  was  looking  about  in  search 
of  something,  he  asked  politely — 

"  Madame  is  in  want  of  something?  " 

"  The  water,  if  you  please,"  said  she. 

He  handed  her  the  carafe,  which  was  out  of  her  reach ;  she 
thanked  him,  and,  not  to  let  the  conversation  drop,  added  with  a 
pleasnnt  smile — 

"Monsieur  seems  fond  of  donkeys?" 

"  Indeed  !  "  he  answered,  surprised. 

•'  I  saw  you  this  morning  patting  and  stroking  a  splendid 
donkey."' 

He  had  not  thought  of  it  again. 

"  Yes,  now  I  remember,''  he  answered ;  "  it  was  a  charming 
beast,  with  wonderfully  wise,  thoughtful  eyes." 

"Do  you  think  so  too?"  she  cried,  delighted.  "You  must 
know,  I  have  a  si)3cial  weakness  for  donkeys,  and  consider  that, 
next  to  dogs,  they  are  by  far  the  most  intelligent  of  our  domestic 
animals.  They  have  such  a  look  of  profound  wisdom,  such  stoical 
philosophy  and  resignation,  that  I  feel  they  are  quite  a  lesson 
to  mc." 
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Wilhelm  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  her  li\cly  tone. 

"1  should  like  to  think,"  he  said,  "that  our  agreeing  in  a  good 
opinion  of  the  donkey  is  a  sign  that  the  ungrateful  world  has 
at  last  come  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  ugly  fellow- 
labourer." 

"Ugly?"  she  exclaimed.  "I  don't  think  so  at  all!  Look 
at  his  delicate  hoofs,  his  elegantly-tuftcd  tail,  the  soft,  silvery 
grey  of  his  coat  with  the  velvety,  black  markings;  and  his  ears 
are  very  becoming  to  him.  It  is  such  an  injustice  always  to 
compare  him  with  the  horse.  He  is  altogether  a  different  type, 
but  quite  as  handsome  in  his  way." 

"Then  you  would  whitewash  Titania  in  Midsummer  Nig/ifs 
Dream  ?  " 

She  laughed.  "  Well,  Titania  might  have  done  worse.  But 
how  is  it  that  the  donkey  has  come  to  be  the  symbol  of  stupidity  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  because  of  his  want  of  spirit,  and  his  perversity," 

"No,  I  believe  it  is  something  else.  People  found  a  great, 
strong  animal  that  could,  if  it  liked,  be  just  as  difficult  to  manage, 
and  resist  just  as  well  as  a  horse,  and  yet  was  tpiite  content  with 
the  worst  of  food,  required  neither  stable  nor  grooming,  worked 
till  it  dropped,  and  never  bit  or  kicked.  So  they  said,  an  animal 
that  is  strong  enough  to  hurt  us,  and  yet  puts  up  with  any  kind  of 
treatment,  must  necessarily  be  deadly  stupid.  That  is  how  it  was. 
People  cannot  believe  that  one  may  be  good-tempered  and  uncom- 
I)laining  and  yet  have  any  brains.  A\"ith  them  to  be  wicked  and 
violent  and  pretentious  is  to  be  clever.  If  the  donkey  woulil 
refuse  to  eat  anything  but  oats  and  barley,  and  turned  and  rent 
anybody  who  annoyed  him  in  the  slightest  degree,  you  would  see 
how  people  would  immediately  have  the  highest  respect  for  his 
intellect."' 

"  You  seem   to  have   a  low  opinion  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
Madame?' 

"It   is  their  own   fault  then,''   she  rc])Iiei],  ga/ing  llumigli   ihc 
window  into  the  courtyard. 

After  this  conversation  Wilhchn  looked  fur  the  Hrsl  lime  more 
attentively  at  his  neighbour.  He  had  a  general  impression  of  her 
being  tall  and  stout,  with  a  remarkably  clear,  brigiit  complexion. 
Now  he  took  in  the  details.  In  spite  of  the  fulness  of  her  figure 
she  was  slender  about  the  waist,  and  her  small  slim  hands,  with 
their  tapering  fingers  and  pink  nails,  retained  the  purity  of  their 
outline,  and  had  by  no  means  degenerated  into  mere  cushions 
of  fat.  'I'iie  proudly-poised  head  was  crowned  by  a  wealth  of 
heavy,  pale  brown  hair  with  dull  gold  reflections  in  it,  waving  in 


soft,  downy  locks  round  her  forehead.  'I'he  cheeks  were  very 
full  but  firm,  and  the  well  shaped,  boldly  modelled  nose  stood  in 
exactly  the  right  proportion  to  the  rather  large  face.  The  light 
brown  eyes  with  their  remarkably  small  pupils  were  conspicuously 
lively,  and  flashed  and  sparkled  incessantly  on  all  sides.  Their 
expression  was  extremely  intelligent  and  generally  mocking,  and  if 
you  looked  long  at  them  you  gained  the  somewhat  uncomfort- 
able impression  that  that  cold  clear  glance  could,  on  occasion, 
stab  a  heart  as  cruelly  as  would  a  dagger.  But  her  most  striking 
feature  was  her  mouth — a  sudden  dash  of  violent  coral-red  in  the 
opalescent  white  of  her  face.  This  brutal  effect  of  colour  exer- 
cised a  peculiar  fascination  ar,d  riveted  the  attention.  The  eye 
lingered  upon  those  lips  — so  voluptuously,  so  sinfully  full,  so 
burning,  blood-red  that  in  the  chastest  mind,  even  a  woman's,  they 
must  suggest  the  image  of  vampyre-like  kisses.  Take  her  for  all 
in  all,  she  was  a  magnificent  creature,  this  woman  of  thirty,  over- 
flowing with  health  and  life,  in  all  her  triumphant  display  of  full- 
blown womanly  beauty.  Not  a  man  in  the  hotel  but  had  looked 
at  her  in  undisguised  admiration,  and  if  they  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  make  advances  to  her,  it  vvas  because  she  intimidated  them  by 
her  cold  hauteur,  or  by  the  mocking  twinkle  of  her  eye. 

Only  for  Wilhelm,  now  that  she  had  really  taken  notice  of  him, 
did  those  eyes  begin  to  grow  soft  and  gentle,  and  when  they  met 
his  turned  meek  and  harmless,  and,  in  their  apparent  innocence, 
seemed  to  plead  to  him  for  notice,  confidence,  instruction.  He 
did  not  remain  impervious  to  their  infiuence.  It  afforded  him 
distinct  pleasure  to  sit  at  table  beside  this  beautitul  woman  and 
show  her  small  attentions.  On  his  long  walks  he  caught  himself 
thinking  deeply  about  her,  while  tlie  blood  coursed  with  unwonted 
heat  through  his  veins.  He  marked  her  entrance  into  the  dining- 
room  or  salon  by  his  heart  stopping  suddenly  and  then  racing  on 
in  wild,  irregular  beats,  and  if  he  looked  at  her  the  indecorous 
thought  came  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  joy  to  stroke  those  firm, 
round  cheeks,  to  pass  one's  fingers  gently  over  those  swelling  lips, 
but  more  especially  to  bury  one's  hands  in  tliat  flood  of  silken  hair. 
These  various  discoveries  rather  took  him  aback,  and  resulted  in 
increasing  his  reserve  almost  to  the  point  of  rudeness.  He  still 
only  met  her  at  the  lahlc  d'hote^  and  never  attempted  to  approach 
at  any  other  time,  although  she  had  asked  him  repeatedly  if  he 
did  not  take  walks  or  make  excursions  into  the  country. 

One  morning,  soon  after  the  conversation  about  the  donkey,  he 
went  down  to  the  beach,  where,  it  being  tlie  bathing  hour,  the 
whole  visiting  population  of  Ault  was  assembled.     The  coast  met 
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the  sea  at  this  pouit  as  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  stretching  away  to  the  west  in  an  endless  line,  but 
on  the  east  side,  sloping  gradually  down,  till  about  two  miles  further 
on,  it  lost  itself  in  the  flat  line  of  the  shore.  Where  the  sweep  of 
the  bare,  grey  cliff  made  a  slight  backward  curve,  the  sea  had 
washed  the  shingle  together  to  form  a  little  beach  covered  with 
pebbles  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  size.  Here  two  rows  of 
modest  wooden  cabins  were  erected,  which  served  as  bathing- 
houses  ;  and  besides  these,  a  great  wooden  structure  on  wheels, 
not  unlike  the  enormous  house-caravans  in  which  the  owners  of 
shows  and  menageries  and  such-like  wandering  folk  travel  about 
from  fair  to  fair.  The  French  flag  fluttering  from  a  pole  on  the 
top  of  the  caravan  drew  attention  to  it,  and  on  closer  inspec- 
tion one  read  above  the  entrance — whicli  was  approached  by  a 
movable  wooden  staircase — the  proud  legend  "Casino  d'Ault."' 
^'es,  Ault  actually  boasted  a  casino,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  ten 
centimes  a  head,  and  in  the  single  room,  which  occupied  the 
whole  structure,  you  found  a  jeu  de  course,  and  other  games  of 
hazard,  exactly  as  they  had  them  in  the  most  renowned  and 
elegant  dens  of  thieves  of  the  fashionable  watering-places. 

Here,  however,  nobody  went  to  the  dogs.  Life  on  the  shore 
was  prim  and  patriarchal.  Whole  families  sat  or  lay  about  on 
camp-stools  or  on  travelling-rugs,  the  wives  in  morning-wraps,  the 
husbands  smoking  in  linen  suits ;  the  former  occupied  with 
needlework,  the  latter  reading  the  newspapers  or  novels.  The 
young  people  ran  about  barefoot  and  in  bathing  costume,  or 
lay  at  the  edge  of  the  water  fishing  for  shrimps,  which  they 
rarely  or  never  caught.  There  were  merry,  noisy  groups  of 
bathers  in  the  shallow  water  near  the  shore,  splashing  one  another, 
shrieking  at  tlie  ap[iroach  of  the  larger  waves,  bobbing  up  and 
down,  and  shouting  encouragement  to  the  new-comers,  who  only 
ventured  timidly  and  by  degrees  into  the  chilly  water.  As  very 
few  of  the  bathers  could  swim,  this  all  took  place  in  the  close 
vicinity. 

At  first  \\ilhelm  had  been  rather  shocked  to  see  the  two  sexes 
bathing  together,  and  that  the  girls  and  marrieil  women— coming 
out  of  the  sea  with  their  legs  and  arms  bare,  and  their  clinging, 
wet  bathing-dresses  revealing  the  outline  of  their  forms  with  em- 
l)arrassing  distinctness — should  calmly  stroll  back  to  the  bathing- 
houses  under  the  o[)cn  gaze  of  the  men.  For  that  reason  he  even 
refrained  from  goiiig  to  the  shore  at  the  bathing  hour,  or  bathing 
tiicrc  himself.  Uy  degrees,  however,  he  grew  accustomed  to  it, 
seeing  that  nobofly  thought  anything  of  it,  and  that  the  almost 
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nude  figures  disported  themselves  amongst  their  equally  uncon- 
cerned parents,  relatives,  and  friends  with  the  naive  unconsciousness 
of  South  Sea  Islanders. 

As  lie  made  his  way,  not  too  easily,  over  the  rolling  shingle 
between  the  chattering,  lazy  groups,  he  saw  his  neighbour  of  the 
tabic  iVhok  sitting,  a  little  apart,  on  a  camp-stool  under  a  large 
dark  sunshade,  an  open  book  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  smooth,  bright  surface  of  the  ocean.  She  noticed  Wilhelm, 
and  smiled  and  nodded  pleasantly,  almost  before  he  could  bow  to 
her.  There  was  something  of  invitation  in  her  nod,  which  how- 
ever he  did  not  follow,  he  could  not  have  said  exactly  why. 
Confused,  and  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  undefined  emotions,  he 
continued  his  walk  till  he  reached  the  point  where  the  waves, 
breaking  at  the  very  foot  of  the  cliff,  prevented  his  going  any 
further.  As  he  turned,  he  remembered  that  he  would  have  to 
pass  her  again,  and  considered  if  he  could  not  avoid  it  by  keeping 
close  to  the  cliff  and  so  get  behind  her.  But  why  go  out  of  his 
way  to  avoid  her?  That  was  driving  shyness  to  the  verge  of 
churlishness.  She  was  friendly  towards  him,  why  repay  her  kind- 
ness by  such  foolish  and  uncalled-for  reserve?  And  ashamed, 
almost  indignant  at  himself,  he  came  to  a  sudden  determination, 
and  directed  his  steps  straight  towards  the  lady.  She  had  watched 
him  all  the  time,  and  now  smiled  to  him  from  afar,  as  she  saw 
him  making  for  her. 

When  he  got  up  to  her  he  stood  still  and  raised  his  hat.  She 
saved  him  the  embarrassment  of  making  a  beginning  by  saying  at 
once  in  the  most  natural  tone  in  the  world — 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come  and  kee])  me  company  for  a  little 
while  !     Won't  you  sit  down  on  this  plaid  ?  " 

He  thanked  her,  and  did  as  he  was  bid,  seating  himself  on  the 
thick,  soft  rug.  His  head  was  shaded  by  the  great  parasol,  the 
sun  warmed  his  knees. 

"Are  you  a  great  admirer  of  the  sea?"  asked  the  lady. 
"  I  hardly  know  myself  yet.     I  must  make  its  nearer  acquaint- 
ance first,"  answered  Wilhelm. 

"  I  confess  that  it  leaves  me  quite  unmoved.  No,  not  that 
exactly,  for  I  am  rather  vexed  at  it  for  giving  so  many  idiots  an 
excuse  for  ranting  and  absurd  sentimentality.  Now  just  look  at 
all  these  people  on  the  beach.  In  reality  they  are  bored  to 
extinction,  and  enjoy  the  Boulevards  infinitely  more  than  this 
expanse  of  water,  which  is  quite  meaningless  to  them.  And  yet 
you  have  only  to  mention  the  word — the  sea — and  they  will 
instantly  turn  up  their  eyes  and  start  off  repeating  the  lesson  they 
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have  learned  by  rote  about  their  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  just  like 
a  musical-box  which  grinds  out  a  tune  when  you  press  a  button  at 
the  top.  The  sea  was  invented  by  a  few  romantically  inclined 
poets.  But  I  deny  that  there  is  any  truth  in  their  rhapsodies  ; 
the  sea  is  hopelessly  monotonous,  and  monotony  excludes  the 
possibility  of  beauty  or  charm.  One  has  at  most  the  same  feel- 
ing for  it  as  for  a  mirror  in  which  one  sees  oneself  reflected.  The 
sea  is  a  blank  page,  which  each  one  fills  up  with  whatever  he 
happens  to  have  in  his  own  mind,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  a  frame 
into  which  one  puts  pictures  of  one's  own  imagining.  I  grant 
that  you  can  dream  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  for  it  does  nothing  to 
disturb  your  dreams  or  give  them  any  particular  bent  or  colouring. 
But  can  it  give  the  impulse  to  thought  and  emotion  like  the 
ever-changing  outlines  of  mountain  and  forest  ?  Never  !  People 
with  unsophisticated  minds  know  that  well  enough.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  coast  always  builds  its  houses  with  their  backs  to 
the  sea." 

"As  a  defence  against  the  storms,"  Wilhelm  interposed. 

"That  may  be.  But  that  is  not  the  only  reason.  It  is  because 
the  sight  of  that  eternal  waste  of  waters,  without  a  boundary-line, 
without  the  variety  or  movement  of  life  upon  it,  bores  them,  and 
they  prefer  to  look  out  upon  the  country  with  nil  its  expressive 
and  varying  outlines." 

"  But  the  expression  which  you  see  in  a  landscape — you  put 
that  into  it  yourself,  by  an  effort  of  your  own  imagination. 
I'orests  and  mountains  are  in  themselves  as  inanimate  as  the 
sea." 

"  Quite  so ;  but  the  landscajie  has  features  which  remind  us  of 
something  else,  which  play,  as  it  were,  upon  the  keyboard  of  our 
associations,  and  it  thus  calls  up  the  jjictures  with  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  enliven  it.  The  sea  does  nothing  of  this,  and  the  best 
proof  of  that  is,  that  no  painter  has  ever  yet  used  the  sea  by  itself 
for  his  model.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  artist  who  painted 
nothing  but  the  sea?" 

"  Yes — Aiwasowky." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  Russian  who  paints  extraordinary  sea-pieces." 

"What !     Only  water — without  shore,  or  people,  or  ships?  " 

"  I  remember  a  picture  with  absolutely  nothing  but  water,  only 
a  spar,  or  a  mast  floating  on  it." 

"There,  you  see  !  "  she  cried  in  Iriumjjh.  "  1  hat  bujkcn  ni;ist 
is  a  trick  of  the  artist.  There  lies  the  story.  \'ou  instantly  think 
of  a  wrecked  ship ;  you  see  men,  catastrophes,  weeping  widows 
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and  sweethearts;  the  spar  liecomes  the  central  point  of  the  picture, 
and  you  forget  all  about  the  sea.  AEoreover,  the  ancients,  who 
surely  had  an  eye  for  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful,  they  did  not 
know  either  what  to  do  with  the  sea.  They  were  a  magnificent 
race — healthy-minded  realists — and  kept  strictly  to  the  evidences 
of  their  senses  without  adding  anything  transcendental.  The  sea 
only  appealed  to  their  ear.  Homer's  adjectives  for  the  sea  are 
only  expressive  of  sound — the  resounding,  the  jubilant,  the  loud- 
rushing  ;  hardly  more  than  once  does  he  allude  to  the  gloomy  or 
the  wine-coloured  sea." 

"  You  have  your  classics  at  your  fingers'  ends,  like  any 
philologist." 

"That  need  not  surprise  you.  With  regard  to  the  really 
beautiful,  I  have  neither  pride  nor  prejudice.  Even  the  fact  that 
the  common  herd  of  the  reading  public  has  made  a  point  of 
praising  him  for  a  hundred  years  does  not  prevent  me  from 
enjoying  a  true  poet." 

"  But  if  you  dislike  the  sea  so  much  why  do  you  come  here  ?  " 

"Oh,"  laughed  the  handsome  lady,  "that  is  the  fault  of  my 
doctors.  They  sent  me  to  the  sea  to  thin  me  down,  and  by  their 
orders  I  was  to  choose  a  very  dull,  very  remote  bathing-place, 
where  I  should  be  sure  not  to  meet  any  acquaintances.  For 
directly  I  have  friends  about  me,  I  enjoy  myself,  laugh,  talk,  and 
then  I  get  stout  again.  Now  to-day,  for  instance,  I  have  acted 
contrary  to  my  medical  orders — I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  chat 
with  you." 

"  You  are  too  kind.  You  have  given  everything  and  received 
nothing  in  return." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  like — always  to  give,  never  to  receive." 

"  That  is  not  woman's  way  usually.  But  you  are  very  excep- 
tional.    Pardon  a  possibly  indiscreet  question — do  you  write?" 

"  Good  gracious  !     Do  I  look  like  a  blue-stocking?" 

"  I  never  made  a  distinct  picture  of  that  type." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,  I  am  not  an  authoress.  The  most  I 
have  ever  done  in  that  way  was  to  give  a  novelist,  or  a  comedy- 
writer  of  my  acquaintance,  a  little  help  now  and  then.  When 
they  want  a  lady's  letter,  they  like  me  to  write  it.  But  you — I 
suppose  you  are  an  author  ?  " 

"  No,  Madame ;  I  study  natural  science." 

"A  professor  then?  " 

"  No,  only  an  amateur." 

"  Ah  !     And  you  are  French  ?  "  ^ 

"  I  am  German." 
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"  Impossible  ! "  exclaimed  the  lady. 

"  Why  impossible  ?  "  asked  Wilhelm,  smiling. 

"  You  have  no  accent,  and  you  look •'' 

"  You  probably  think  that  every  German  has  light  blue  eyes, 
flaxen  hair,  and  a  long  pipe  ?  " 

"  That  is  certainly  pretty  much  how  we  picture  Germans  to 
ourselves  in  Spain." 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  surprised.     "  You  a  Spaniard  ? "' 

"And  how  had  you  pictured  a  Spanish  lady?  Of  course  with 
jet  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  mantilla?" 

^Vilhelm  nodded. 

"  There  are  fair  Spaniards  however,  as  you  see.  In  fact,  it  is 
very  common  in  our  best  families — an  inheritance  perhaps  from 
our  Gothic  ancestors." 

"  I  suppose,  like  all  Latins,  you  despise  the  Germans?  " 

"  I  beg,  Monsieur,  that  you  will  not  class  me  with  the  mass.  I 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual.  Whatever  the  prejudices 
of  the  Latins  may  be,  I  have  my  own  opinion.  Your  nationality 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  I  only  consider  the  man,"  and 
she  gave  him  a  look  that  sent  the  blood  flaming  to  his  cheek. 

The  hotel  meals  were  always  announced  by  a  bell  which  could 
be  heard  quite  well  on  the  shore.  In  the  heat  of  their  conversation, 
however,  they  did  not  notice  the  signal.  A  lady's-maid  whom 
Wilhelm  had  often  seen  at  the  hotel— a  middle-aged,  female 
dragoon  with  a  moustache  and  a  very  stiff  and  dignified  deport- 
ment— now  came  up  to  the  lady  and  said — 

"  Madame  la  Comlesse  did  not  hear  the  dinner-bell  ?  " 

She  rose  and  took  ANilhelm's  arm  without  further  ado.  The 
maid  followed  with  the  rug  and  the  camp-stool.  The  beach  was 
(juite  deserted,  everybody  having  gone  to  dinner.  The  tide  was 
rising,  and  had  nearly  covered  the  strip  of  beach.  The  thunder  of 
the  waves,  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  the  pebbles  which  they 
sucked  after  them  as  they  receded,  followed  the  couple  as  they 
slowly  made  their  way  back  to  the  hotel. 

On  the  road  home  they  passed  the  post-office.  Tlie  uiaid, 
whose  gentle  name  of  Anne  hardly  matched  her  martial  appear- 
ance, had  hurried  on  in  front  to  fetch  lier  mistress's  letters  and 
newspapers.  She  handed  them  to  the  lady,  who  smilingly  lore  off 
the  wrapper  from  her  J'iy^aro  and  gave  it  to  Wilhelm,  saying 
"  You  do  not  know  my  name  yet?"  Wilhelm  read  on  the  slip 
of  ]iapcr  "  Madame  la  Comtesse  Pilar  de  I'ozaldoz  — ///c  de 
Henarcs."  ".My  father,"  she  added  in  explanation,  "was  Major- 
General  Marquis  de  Ilcnares." 
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"And  liere  is  my  very  plebeian  name,"  returned  Wilhelm, 
pulling  out  his  card  and  handing  it  to  her. 

"  There  are  no  such  things  as  jtlebeian  names— only  plebeian 
hearts,"  said  the  Countess,  as  she  glanced  at  the  card,  and  then  put 
it  away  in  her  own  elegant  tortoise-shell  case,  which  bore  her 
monogram  and  crest  in  gold  and  coloured  enamel. 

The  accjuaintance  was  now  fully  established,  and  after  dinner 
the  Countess  invited  Wilhelm,  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,  to  accompany  her  on  a  walk  into  the  country. 

The  surroundings  of  Ault  were  very  pretty.  Emerald-green 
meadows  alternately  with  a  few  cornfields  decked  the  gentle 
billowy  uplands,  which  sloped  away  abruptly  towards  the  sea. 
Trees  stood  separately  or  in  groups  reaching  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  over  which  many  of  them  bent  their  storm-dishevelled  heads 
and  gazed  into  the  waves  below.  Here  and  there  were  small 
enclosed  woods,  and  it  was  at  the  edge  of  one  of  these,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile's  walk  from  the  town,  that  the  Countess  seated 
herself  on  a  mossy  bank  in  the  shade.  Wilhelm  sat  down  beside 
her  on  the  gnarled  root  of  a  tree  ;  Anne  was  sent  home,  to  return 
in  two  hours'  time,  but  Fido  was  allowed  to  remain.  He  was  a 
silvery-white  sheep-dog  with  a  sharj)  muzzle,  stiff  little  pointed 
ears,  and  a  bushy  tail  curling  tightly  over  his  back.  He  had 
attached  himself  to  A\'ilhelm  from  the  hrst  moment,  and  gave  vent 
to  his  delight  when  caressed  by  having  a  severe  attack  of  asthmatic 
coughing,  ]jufting  and  blowing. 

"  You  live  in  Paris,  do  you  not?"  asked  the  Counters  after  they 
had  exchanged  remarks  on  the  scenery. 

"No,"  returned  Wilhelm,  "up  till  now  I  have  lived  in  Berlin, 
but  I  had  to  leave  for  political  reasons,  and  now  I  am  a  sort  of 
vagrant  without  any  actual  home." 

"  Ah — a  political  refugee  !  "  ciied  the  Countess.  "  How  charm- 
ing !  Of  course  you  will  take  up  your  abode  in  Paris  now — that 
is  the  sacred  tradition  with  all  political  exiles.  Yes,  yes — you 
must ;  besides,  how  horrid  it  would  have  been  to  part  after  a  few 
weeks  and  go  our  separate  ways-you  to  the  right,  I  to  the  left — 
and  with  only  the  consoling  prospect  of  meeting  again  some  day 
beyond  the  stars  !  So  you  will  come  to  Paris,  and  if  you  have  any 
intention  of  getting  up  a  revolution  in  Germany,  I  beg  that  you 
will  count  me  among  your  confederates.  You  need  not  laugh — 
Paris  is  swarming  with  Spanish  refugees  of  all  parties,  and  I  have 
had  jilenty  of  opi)ortunity  of  gaining  ex])eriencc  in  the  planning  of 
conspiracies." 

"I  have  no  such  ambition,"  answered  Wilhelm,  smiling,  "and 
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am,  in  any  case,  no  politician,  although  I  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
being  an  exile." 

"  Shall  you  take  up  any  profession  in  Paris  ?  I  have  con- 
nections  " 

"  Vou  are  very  good,  Madame  la  Comtesse.  Vou  will  perhaps 
think  less  of  me,  but  I  have  no  actual  profession." 

"  Think  less  of  you  !  On  the  contrary,  to  have  no  i)rofcs.sion 
is  to  be  free — to  be  one's  own  master.  Any  one  who  is  forced  to 
earn  his  living  must,  of  course,  have  a  profession.  Ijut  it  is  never 
anything  bat  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  only  pedantic  people  who 
U)ok  ui)on  it  as  an  object  of  life.  At  most,  it  is  a  means  to 
an  end." 

"  And  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  real  object  of  life  ?  " 

"  Can  you  ask  ?     Why,  happiness  of  course  !  " 

"  Happiness — certainly.  But  then  each  one  of  us  has  a  different 
conception  of  happiness.  To  one  it  is  knowledge,  to  another  the 
fulfilling  of  duty,  to  lower  natures  wealth  and  worldly  honours. 
'I'hcrefore,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  some  one  may  find  liappi- 
ness  in  pursuing  a  profession." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Hcrr  I^ynhardt,  those  are  the  mistaken  views 
of  gloomy  and  limited  natures  who  are  incapable  of  recognizing 
the  true  object  of  life.  There  are  no  two  ideals  of  hajjpiness — 
there  is  but  one." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  '1  o  wish  for  something  very,  \ery  much — and  get  it." 

"  Even  if  it  is  something  foolish  ?  " 

"  Even  then." 

"  And  even  if  one  should  lose  it  afterwards  ?  " 

She  ga/ed  for  a  while  into  the  distance  in  silence  and  then  said 
firmly—"  Yes,  even  then."  And  after  a  pause  she  added—"  You 
have,  at  least,  had  a  moment  of  absolute  liappiness  when  you 
found  your  wish  fulfilled.  And  wiiat  more  do  you  want  .^  One 
only  lives  to  experience  such  momenls." 

"  Unfortunately,  your  theory  of  hai)piness  docs  not  fit  every 
case.  Where  is  the  happiness  to  come  from  for  one  who  has 
no  wishes  at  all,  or  who  wishes  for  something  unattainable — 
perfect  understanding,  for  instance?" 

"  A  human  being  without  a  wish-  is  there  such  a  thing?" 

"  Yes,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  there  i.s." 

"  You  ptrhaps  ?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"  I'erhaps,"  Wilhelm  returned. 

"■J'hen  you  arc  not  in  love  ?  "  she  .said,  and  lei  her  biiljianl  eyes 
rest  upon  his  melancholy  face. 
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He  shook  his  head  gently  witliout  looking  at  her,  as  if  ashamed 
of  the  want  of  gallantry  in  such  a  confession. 

"  JJut  at  least  you  were  once  ?  "  she  i^ersisted  eagerly. 

"  Have  I  ever  really  been  in  love?  Perhaps —  Or  no,  I  do  not 
know  myself.'' 

"Thankless  creature  I  Vou  hesitate — you  are  not  sure  !  How 
shameful  of  you  to  deny  the  gods  you  have  once  worshipped  ! 
But  that  is  the  way  with  you  men.  If  you  cease  to  love,  you  will 
not  admit  that  you  ever  have  loved.  Tell  me,  was  there  ever  a 
moment  in  your  life  when  you  could  have  answered  my  question — 
'  Are  you  in  love  ? ' — with  an  unciualified  Yes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  such  a  moment.  lUit,  looking  back  upon 
it  now " 

"  No,  no,  you  were  (]uite  right  then  and  you  are  wrong  now. 
That  is  just  your  great  mistake.  You  imagine  that  one  can  only 
love  once,  and  that  love,  to  be  real,  must  last  for  ever.  My  poor 
friend,  nothing  lasts  for  ever,  and  the  truest  love  is  sometimes  as 
perishable  as  the  loveliest  rose — the  most  exquisite  dream.  But  it 
is  not  to  say  that  because  it  is  over  we  are  to  deny  that  it  ever 
existed.  You  may  not  feel  anything  now,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  declaring  that  you  did  not  feel  it  then.  You  thought  you  were 
in  love,  and  therefore  you  were.  It  is  sophistry  to  try  to  persuade 
one's  self  of  the  contrary  in  after  days." 

"  You  are  a  brilliant  advocate  of  your  views,  Madame  la 
Comtesse,  but  nevertheless  may  one  take  a  momentary  de- 
lusion-  " 

"Delusion!  And  who  shall  say,  my  German  philosopher,  if 
our  whole  existence  may  not  be  a  delusion  ?  " 

"Ah,  there  you  drive  my  philosophy  very  hard,"  murmured 
AVilhelm. 

"  Never  been  in  love  ? "  exclaimed  the  Countess,  and  her 
lustrous  hazel  eyes  flashed  ;  "  why  you  would  be  a  monster.  I 
suppose  you  are  nearly  thirty?" 

"  Nearly  thirty-five." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Herr  Eynhardt,  I  should  have  taken  you 
for  at  least  five  years  less.  But  whether  thirty  or  thirty-four,  it 
would  be  culpable  to  have  reached  that  age  without  having  been 
in  love.     For  you  surely  are  not — a  discijile  of  Abelard  ?  " 

At  this  point-blank  question  Wilhelm  reddened  and  cast  down 
his  eyes  like  the  boy  he  really  was  in  son)e  respects.  She  observed 
his  embarrassment,  not  without  secret  amusement. 

"But  seriously,"  she  went  on,  "your  little  bit  of  love  is  the 
best  there  is  about  you  men.     No,  it  is  the  only  good  thing,  the 
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only  tiling  that  makes  your  bluntness,  your  selfishness,  your  want 
of  sentiment  bearable." 

"  Yes,  so  the  women  say.  They  see  nothing  in  tlie  whole  world 
or  in  life  but  love.  They  judge  men  solely  according  to  their 
capacity  for,  or  their  zeal  in,  loving.  And  yet  it  takes  more 
strength  and  manliness  to  resist  love  than  to  give  way  to  it.  They 
only  care  for  men  who  are  slaves  to  that  jiassion.  I  admire  those 
chaste  and  saintly  men  who  have  been  able  to  cast  off  the  bonds 
of  the  flesh.  The  highest  point  of  the  human  mind  is  only  reached 
by  him  who  has  never  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  down  by  his 
senses.  Christ  taught  the  denial  of  the  flesh  both  in  precept  and 
example.     Newton  never  knew  a  woman." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Newton,"  she  retorted,  "  but  Christ 
had  a  feeling  heart  for  the  Magdalen  and  the  adulteress.  Besides, 
Christ  was  a  God,  and  I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  it 
is  only  through  woman,  through  your  love  of  woman,  that  you 
become  heroes  and  demi-gods." 

"  No,"  Wilhelm  answered  bluntly,  "  it  is  woman  who  drags  man 
down  to  the  level  of  the  beasts.  We  have  a  German  fairy  tale  in 
which  a  bear  becomes  human  as  soon  as  he  embraces  a  woman. 
In  real  life  it  is  just  the  opposite.  The  knowledge  of  woman,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  transforms  man  into  a  beast.  You  know  the 
classics  so  well  and  are  so  fond  of  them — there  is  no  apter  allegory 
than  the  story  of  .Semele,  who  desired  once  to  see  her  lover, 
Jupiter,  without  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  the  flesh — as  the 
J.ord  of  High  Heaven— and  perished  at  the  sight." 

"  Very  well,"  said  she  softly,  "  you  may  despise  me  and  say  I 
am  like  Semele.  I  prefer  a  warm-hearted,  loving  beast  to  an  icy 
cold  and  proud  philosopher.  Anyhow,  I  am  very  fond  of 
animals,"  and,  lost  in  dreamy  thought,  she  stroked  Fido,  who 
began  to  gasp  and  choke  with  delight,  and  eagerly  licked  the 
caressing  hand.  After  a  pause  she  resumed  slowly — "  I  should 
never  have  thought  you  were  such  a  desperate  woman-hater.  You 
have  heaped  insult  on  my  sex  and  consequently  on  me.  I  expect 
you  to  make  rejiaration  for  that  by — being  very  nice  to  mc." 

She  looked  him  deep  in  the  eyes  and  stretcheil  out  her  hand, 
which  he  seized  in  confusion  and  pressed.  Suddenly  h  let  it 
drop.  The  Countess  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  following 
Wilhelm's  ga/.e,  she  caught  sight  of  tlie  hotel  wit  and  his  lady 
coming  along  the  tlcep  jjathway  that  ran  round  the  foot  of  the 
wooded  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  they  were  silling. 

"r)h,  what  do  these  common  people  matter  ?"  cxcl.iimed  the 
Countess  in  a  tone  of  vexation.     "And  what  is  the  harm,  if  they 
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(In  see  us  ?     They  will  only  boast,  when  they  get  back  to  their 
shop  in  Paris,  that  they  saw  a  great  lady  in  Ault." 

But  for  all  that,  the  dangerously  sweet  spell  of  the  moment  was 
broken,  and  did  not  return  before  Anne  arrived,  whom  I'^ido  ran 
sneezing  and  wriggling  to  meet. 

1-or  the  rest  of  the  day  Wilhelm  was  silent  and  thoughtful, 
seeming  to  awake  from  a  dream  each  time  the  Countess  spoke  to 
him  at  dinner.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in 
him,  and  sought  by  looks,  words,  and  manner  to  increase  the  effects 
of  the  afternoon's  conversation.  When  the  meal  was  over  she 
took  Withelm's  arm  again  and  asked — totally  unconcerned  that 
the  rest  of  the  company  exchanged  glances — "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  this  evening?" 

**  I  thought  of  taking  a  little  walk  on  the  shore,"  he  stammered 
shyly. 

"  Oh,  selfish  creature  !— and  leave  me  all  alone,  though  I  might 
be  bored  to  death  ?  No,  come  up  to  my  room.  You  have  never 
jiaid  me  a  visit  yet.  Anne  will  get  us  some  tea,  and  we  can 
talk." 

The  Countess  had  two  rooms  on  the  first-floor,  most  ])lainly 
furnished,  without  a  carpet  or  a  single  decoration  on  the  walls. 
One  of  the  rooms  Fcrved  as  l)edroom,  the  other  as  salon.  At 
least  it  contained  no  bed,  but  a  chaise  /ongite  instead,  a  rocking- 
chair,  and  a  table  with  a  jute  cover.  The  Countess  was 
inwardly  much  amused  at  Wilhelm's  timorous  hesitation  in 
crossing  her  threshold.  She  relieved  him  of  his  hat  and  gave 
it  to  Anne,  who  hung  it  on  a  nail  witli  the  utmost  gravity, 
but  could  not  refrain  from  casting  a  curious  glance  at  Wilhelm 
from  time  to  time. 

When  the  tea  was  on  the  table,  and  Anne  had  discreetly  retired 
into  the  bedroom,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  the  Countess 
began — "  As  we  are  to  become  friends — no,  we  are  friends  already; 
tell  me,  you  are  my  friend,  are  you  not?" — she  held  out  her 
hand,  which  lie  pressed  warmly  and  retained  in  his  ; — "you  ought 
to  know  who  I  am  and  how  I  live.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
truth — I  never  lie,  it  is  so  vulgar  and  cowardly.  The  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  me,  you  shall  hear  out  of  my  own  mouth.  And 
still  I  hope  that,  after  you  have  heard  all,  you  will  not  feel  less 
kindly  disposed  towards  me  than  before." 

She  moistened  her  blood-red  lips  in  the  tea  without  leaving 
hold  of  his  hand. 

"  I  am  married.  My  husband,  Count  Pozaldez,  is  Governor  cf 
the  Philippine  Islands.     I  have  lived   for  years  in  Paris.     The 
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Count  had  the  post  given  to  liim  in  order  to  jnit  a  few  thousand 
miles  between  him  and  me.    We  have  no  divorce  in  Spain,  and  that 
was  the  only  way  of  insuring  to  me  a  httle  peace  and  freedom." 
She  took  another  htde  sip.     "  From  tliis  you  will  understand," 
she  went  on,  "  that  I  am  not  happily  married.     You  must  know 
that  I  am  an  only  child.     My  father,  the  Marquis  de  Henares, 
idolized  me.     He  was  a  soldier  through  and  through,  very  stern 
and  reserved  towards  everybody,  even  my  mother,  who  never 
really  understood  his  rare  nature.     Only  to  me  he  showed  his 
heart  of  gold,  his  high  and  noble  character,  his  deep  feeling — a 
prickly  pear,  outside  rough  and  inside  honey-sweet.     He  brought 
me  up  as  if  I  was  to  be  a  Cabinet   Minister,  and  treated  me 
like  a  beloved  comrade  from  the  time  I  was  twelve,  so  that  my 
mother  was  often  jealous  of  me.     When   I  grew  up,  he  would 
sometimes  say,  '  Whoever  wants  to  marry  my  Pilar  will  have  to 
fight  with  me  first.'     And  he  meant  it.     You  probably  know  that 
we  develop  early  in  Spain.     At  sixteen  I  was  not  very  different 
from  what  I  am  now.     Count  Po/aldez  was  a  young  lieutenant 
of  cavalry,  and  my  father's  adjutant.     Of  course  we  saw  a  good 
deal  of  one  another,  and  he  soon  began  to  behave  as  if  he  were 
madly  in  love  with  mc.     I  was  not  averse  to  him,  for  he  was 
young,  handsome,  and  aristocratic.     And  what  else  does  a  girl  of 
sixteen  look  for?     I  naturally  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
his  glances  and  his  sighs,  but  it  went  on  for  months  without  his 
making  me  a  formal  proposal.     One  day  he  wrote  me  a  letter 
eight  pages  long,  in  which  he  informed  me  that,  as  he  possessed 
nothing  in  the  world  Init  his  sword,  he  dared  not  venture  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  the  heiress  of  the  richest  landowner  in  Old  Castile ; 
besides  that,  he  was  not  worthy  of  me,  only  a  king  could  be 
that — the  wretch  !     Put  I  will  come  back  to  that  later  on.     On 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  could  not  live  witliout  mc,  and  if  I 
did  not  return  his  love  he  was  resolved  to  ])ut  a  bullet  through  his 
brain.     Of  course  I  instantly  saw  him  with  a  bullet-hole  in  his 
forehead,  and  shed  tears  for  the  poor  young  man.    I  did  not  want 
anybody  to  die  for  my  sake.     I  ])ictured  to  myself  how  beautiful 
it  would  be  to  make  a  young  man,  without  fortune  or  position, 
with  nothing  but  his  love  for  me,  hajjjiy,  rich,  and  great  by  the 
gift  of  my  hand.      I  showed  the  letter  to  my  mother,  and  asked 
her  what  was  to  be  done.     She  at  once  took  up  the  young  man's 
cause.     My  soul  would  most  assuredly  fall  a  prey  to  the  devil  if 
I   let  poor   I'ozaldez  kill  himself      He  was  of  good   family,  and 
would  soon  make  his  way  as  the  son-in-law  of  the   Marquis  dc 
Henares.    I  must  unf[uestionably  do  something  to  raise  his  spirits. 
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My  mother's  advice  coincided  with  my  own  feelings.  I  allowed 
the  Count  a  secret  interview,  and  he  had  permission  to  ask  my 
father  for  my  hand.  He  did  so  in  fear  and  trembling.  He  was 
dismissed  with  scorn  and  contumely.  IMy  mother  and  I  then 
used  all  our  iniluence  to  turn  my  father,  and — I  was  married  to 
Count  Pozaldez  before  I  was  seventeen." 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then  went  on — "  I  will 
make  my  story  short.  One  year  afterwards,  when  I  was  in  bed 
with  my  first  child,  he  brought  his  mistresses  to  the  house.  I 
was  determined  to  leave  him  on  the  spot.  My  mother  brought 
about  a  reconciliation.  Soon  after  that  he  began  to  ill-treat  me. 
I  suffered  that  in  silence  too,  to  avoid  a  public  scandal,  and  more 
particularly  for  my  father's  sake.  He  would  have  killed  him  if  he 
had  known.  Later— later — I  must  tell  it  you,  so  that  you  may 
grasp  the  whole  situation — the  villain  did  all  he  could  to  direct 
King  Amadeo's  attention  to  me — he  had  just  come  to  Madrid. 
\Vhen  I  noticed  his  base  schemes — as  I  could  not  fail  to  do — 
that  put  the  finishing  touches.  I  gave  him  the  choice  between  a 
scandalous  lawsuit,  which  would  have  deprived  him  of  my  fortune, 
and  voluntary  banishment  by  accepting  some  Government  post 
across  the  sea  with  half  my  income.  He  finally  chose  exile  and 
the  money,  and  I  was  free.  I  left  Madrid  and  settled  in  Paris. 
You  can  imagine  the  circumstances — a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
three — alone,  whose  life  could  not  possibly  be  filled  by  the  care 
of  two  little  children." 

"Two  children?"  asked  Wilhelm. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  hung  her  head.  "  There  is  cowardice 
of  which  even  a  courageous  woman  will  be  guilty  when,  out  of 
consideration  for  public  opinion,  she  continues  to  live  under  one 
roof  with  the  father  of  her  first  child.  And  then — you  must  take 
me  as  I  am,  with  all  my  imperfections,  for  which  some  good 
qualities  may  perhaps  make  up." 

She  looked  at  him  humbly,  with  the  eyes  of  an  imploring  child, 
and  continued  in  a  low  voice — 

"  The  Spanish  colony  in  Paris  received  me  with  open  arms. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  entertainments,  soirees,  and  theatres. 
I'mt  can  that  satisfy  a  young  and  embittered  woman  thirsting  for 
happiness  ?  Of  course  I  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  An 
attach^  of  our  Embassy  succeeded  in  attracting  me.  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  struggled  long  with  him  and  myself,  but  his  passion 
was  stronger  than  my  powers  of  resistance." 

\Vilhelm  would  have  drawn  away  his  hand,  but  she  held  it  fast, 
and  went  on  hurriedly — 
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"  I  have  finished.  For  four  years  I  shared  his  Hfe,  and  tlien 
discovered  that  I  had  deceived  myself  a  second  time,  and  put  an 
end  to  a  connection  which  had  lost  the  excuse  of  sincerity.  For 
two  years  now  I  have  been  free — for  two  years  my  lieart  has 
been  at  rest.  Tell  me,  can  you  condemn  me  now  that  you 
know  all  ?  ■' 

"  It  is  not  for  mc  to  judge  you,''  said  Wilhelm  sadly.  "  All  I 
think  is  that  you  liave  had  a  great  deal  of  misfortune  in  your 
life." 

"  Yes,  have  I  not  ?  "  cried  the  Countess  eagerly. 

"■  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  You  had  the  misfortune  to  make 
a  mistake  in  thinking  you  loved  Count  Pozaldez." 

"  How  should  a  sixteen-year-old  child  know?  The  first  pass- 
ably good-looking,  well-bred  man  who  flatters  her  wins  her 
heart." 

"  That  is  only  too  true.  But  if  a  young  girl  throws  away  her 
heart  so  lightly,  she  has  no  right  to  complain  if  she  has  to  repent 
of  it  for  the  rest  of  her  life." 

"  But  that  is  a  terrible  theory ! "  exclaimed  the  Countess,  and 
dropperl  his  hand.  "  What  ?  One  wakes  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  life — one  is  wretched,  one  sees  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  happiness,  and  how  it  may  be  obtained,  and  one  is  not 
to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  grasp  it  ?  You  would  really  be  so  cruel 
as  to  say  to  a  woman — young,  and  in  need  of  love — in  childisli 
ignorance  and  folly  you  were  guilty  of  a  mistake,  all  is  over  for 
you,  abandon  all  claims  to  love  and  hope,  sunshine  and  life,  pass 
your  years  in  mourning,  and  bury  yourself  alive,  you  have  no 
further  right  to  share  in  the  joys  of  life?" 

Wilhelm  left  her  string  of  passionate  questions  unanswered,  and 
continued  the  thread  of  his  former  discourse — 

"  But  most  certainly  an  older  and  more  sensible  woman,  who 
should  have  learned  wisdom  from  a  first  error,  has  no  right  to  be 
guilty  of  a  second  one." 

"  Oh,  how  hard  you  are  !  "  murmured  the  Countess. 

"What  would  you  have?"  said  ^\'ilhclm.  Then  with  a  sudden 
inspiration — "A  woman  has  every  rigiit  to  love;  but  then  y(ni 
have  loved — twice." 

"  No,  no,  not  even  once.     I  thought  so  perhajjs,  but " 

"  But,  according  to  your  own  assertion  liiis  afternoon,  one  has 
been  in  love  really  if  only  one  seriously  believes  one  is.  And  it 
is  thankless  to  deny  one's  love  later  on.  Do  not  contradict 
yourself." 

"And  you,  ?fionsieur  U  philosophc,''  she  returned,  raising  her 
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licad,  and  her  burning  gaze  encompassed  liini  as  with  a  circle  of 
fire,  "do  you  not  contradict  yourself  too?  A  little  while  ago  you 
were  demonstrating  to  me  that  you  were  a  part  of  nature,  and 
that  unknown  natural  forces  were  at  work  within  you,  directing 
all  you  did,  and  to  day  you  extol  the  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
which  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  unknown  natural 
forces." 

He  was  going  to  reply,  but  she  laid  her  soft  hand  upon  his 
mouth. 

"  Oh,  please,  monsieur  k  pliilosophe,  do  not  prove  to  me  that 
I  am  wrong.  Be  indulgent  to  my  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  to 
everything  else.  I  know  I  am  full  of  contradictions.  I  am  no 
German  philosopher.  But  nature  too  is  full  of  contradictions — 
first  day,  then  night — now  summer,  now  winter.  But  in  sjiite  of 
it  all  I  can  be  very  consistent  and  true  to  myself  in  a  question  of 
real  importance." 

Wilhelm  drew  away  from  the  hand  that  caressed  his  lips  and 
cheek,  and  said,  averting  his  eyes — 

"  You  are  a  beautiful  woman,  and  have  a  most  exceptional 
mind,  and  it  must  be  happiness  indeed  to  be  loved  by  you,  but  in 
order  that  that  happiness  might  be  full,  one  would  have  to  love 
you  in  return,  and  there  are  men — I  do  not  know  whether  to  call 
them  too  proud  or  too  fastidious — who  can  only  love  with 
their  whole  heart  or  not  at  all,  and  who  cannot  endure  that  the 
woman  they  love  should  treasure  another  image  or  other  memories 
in  her  life." 

"  Stop,  my  friend,  stop ! "  cried  the  Countess.  "  You  do  not 
realize  what  you  are  saying.  That  comes  of  your  pride  and  vanity. 
You  always  want  to  be  the  first — to  write  your  names  at  the  head 
of  a  blank  sheet.  Why  ?  Is  the  conquest  of  a  silly,  ignorant 
girl  more  flattering  than  that  of  a  woman  of  sense,  who  can  com- 
pare and  judge?  Is  not  your  triumph  a  thousand  times  greater 
when  a  disappointed,  deeply-sceptical  woman  lays  her  heart  at 
your  feet,  and  says — *  You  I  will  trust,  you  will  bring  me  healing 
and  happiness  ' — than  when  a  young  girl  gives  you  her  love 
because  you  happen  to  be  the  first  man  who  asks  for  it?  Other 
images! — other  memories!  Do  you  know  so  little  of  a  woman's 
heart?  Do  you  imagine  that  the  past  exists  for  us  when  real 
true  love  comes  upon  us?  ^\'e  see  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
but  the  one  man,  we  cannot  believe  that  our  heart  has  not  always 
beat  for  him,  and  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  we  have  always 
known  and  always  loved  him  and  him  alone." 

The  eyes  that  gazed  at  him  glowed  with  mcenad-like  desire,  and 
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bending  suddenly  she  covered  his  hand  with  Hngering,  burning 
kisses, 

Wilhehii  passed  his  hand  soothingly  over  the  masses  of  her 
silky  hair,  and  it  flashed  across  him  how  much  he  had  once  wished 
to  be  able  to  do  so,  and  now  his  wish  was  fulfilled.  \\'as  fulfilled 
desire  really  happiness,  as  this  beautiful  woman  asserted  ?  His 
lieart  beat  loud  and  fast ;  he  was  conscious  of  emotions  long 
unfelt,  and — yes,  these  emotions  were  pleasant  ones. 

lie  moved  as  if  to  rise,  but  she  clung  to  his  arm  to  hold  him 
back.  He  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  room  from  which  Anne 
might  appear  at  any  moment. 

"Do  have  a  little  more  pride  of  spirit,"  said  the  Countess; 
"one  -does  what  one  likes,  without  caring  what  the  servants 
think." 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  entreated,  and  stroked  her  beautiful  hair, 

'•Why?" 

"  It  is  late,  and  the  air  in  here  is  close.     I  should  like  to  take 

a  turn  by  the  sea.     Please " 

.She  looked  at  hin),  and  a  mysterious  smile  played  about  her 
full  lips ;  she  dropped  his  arm. 

He  hastened  away  towards  the  shore,  where  the  waves  were 
rolling  in,  rattling  the  pebbles  and  striking  the  cliff  with  dull, 
heavy  thuds.  The  August  night  was  mild  and  full  of  stars,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind.  'Ihc  tide  was  rising,  wave 
after  wave  rolled  in,  fell  over,  and  swept  up  the  beach  in  a  thin 
white  sheet  of  foam.  i"urlher  out  the  sea  was  calm  and  deserted, 
only  in  the  extreme  distance  the  lights  of  .some  passing  steamer 
crept  over  the  smooth  dark  waters  like  tiny  glow-worms. 

Wilhelm's  mind  was  in  a  tumult.  This  woman— what  a  strange, 
terrifying  creature  !  Why  was  she  throwing  herself  at  his  head  ? 
And  who  knows  if  only  at  his  ?  And  tlien — what  need  to  tell  him 
her  story?  I'ethaps  it  was  a  wild,  insar.c  flare  of  i^assion  ;  but 
liow  could  he  have  roused  it?  There  was  nothing  in  him  to 
account  for  it.  And  she  did  not  know  him — knew  nothing  about 
his  life  or  his  character.  She  was  beautiful  certainly — beautiful 
and  alluring,  ar.d  clever  and  original — a  most  cxcejitional  woman. 
She  might  well  be  able  to  disarm  a  man  of  his  sulf-conlrol,  and 
paralyze  his  will.  I5ut  after  tlial— what  then?  How  would  it 
end?  IJettcr  not  begin — not  begin.  That  would  be  llir  wisest 
ending. 

lie  left  the  shore  and  returned  to  the  hold.  The  view  before 
him  was  remarkable.  At  the  further  end  of  the  street  rose  the 
churcl),  its  Ciothic  flourishes  outlined  shnrply  against  the  lighter 
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background  of  the  sky.  Just  behind  it  stood  the  full  moon, 
tracing — as  if  for  its  amusement — the  silhouette  of  tlie  roof  of  the 
church  tower  upon  the  ground.  Where  the  shadow  of  the  church 
ended,  the  moon  poured  its  silvery  light  in  a  broad  flood  over 
the  street,  and  further  off  painted,  with  a  bold  stroke  of  the  brush, 
a  glittering  streak  of  white  light  across  the  sea,  away  to  the 
semi-transparent  mists  on  the  horizon. 

Passing  first  througli  the  shimmering  light,  and  then  tlirough 
the  black  shadow  of  the  ciiurch,  Wilhclm  reached  the  hotel, 
where  the  lights  were  already  extinguished.  AVitliout  lighting  the 
candle,  which  he  found  ready  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
he  mounted  to  his  room.  He  was  surprised,  on  reacliing  the 
door,  to  fmd  f'ido  lying  in  front  of  it,  his  nose  resting  on  his 
outstretched  paws. 

"  I  suppose  they  have  shut  you  out,  and  you  want  a  night's 
lodging  with  me,"  said  A\'ilhelm  ;  "  very  well,  I  won't  refuse  you 
my  hospitality — come  in." 

He  opened  the  door  and  let  the  dog  pass  in  before  him,  then 
followed,  pushed  the  bolt,  and  put  the  candlestick  down  on  the 
table.  Suddenly  two  cool,  bare  arms  were  laid  about  his  neck, 
and  his  startled  cry  was  smothered  by  the  pressure  of  two  burning 
lips  upon  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XI 

IX    THE    HUKSELBERG 

The  good  landlady  of  ihc  Hotel  de  France  was  not  a  little 
surprised  next  morning  when  Wilhelm  came  down  to  the  kitchen, 
and  informed  her  that  he  must  leave  that  forenoon.  And  when 
very  soon  afterwards  Anne  appeared,  and  announced  in  her  stiffest, 
most  impenetrable  manner  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  desired  two 
places,  for  herself  and  her  maid,  in  the  hotel  omnibus  which  went 
to  the  station  at  Eu,  the  landlady  remarked,  "  Indeed  !  "  and  there 
was  a  liberal  interchange  of  meaning  glances  in  the  kitchen. 

At  no  price  would  Wilhelm  remain  at  Ault.  The  Countess, 
who  liked  the  place  well  enough,  begged,  entreated,  and  pouted 
in  vain.  He  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  He  protested  that  he 
knew  himself  too  well  to  think  that  he  would  be  capable  of  keep- 
ing up  the  appearance  of  reserve  towards  her  which  decency 
demanded.  And  he  need  not,  she  declared ;  she  considered 
herself  free  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  so  was  he ;  their  love  did 
not  interfere  with  their  duty  towards  anybody,  and  so  it  was 
immaterial  if  people  found  it  out  and  talked  about  it. 

Her  utter  disregard  for  the  trammels  of  convention,  her  cool 
contempt  for  the  opinion  of  others,  filled  him  with  horror. 

"  No,  no,  I  could  not  look  one  of  them  in  the  face  again." 

"  Hut  do  you  suppose  that  these  people  are  any  better  ?  You 
surely  don't  imagine  that  the  man  with  the  calves  and  his  ravening 
wolf  are  married  ?  ' 

•'  How  can  you  say  such  things  !  " 

"Why,  you  big  baby,  one  can  see  that  at  a  glance.  He  is  far 
too  nice  to  her  for  her  to  be  his  lij^i/inw." 

"'J'hat  may  be.  At  all  events  he  has  had  so  much  consideration 
for  outward  appearance  as  to  pass  the  person  off  as  his  wife. 
But  we  made  our  acquaintance  here,  under  their  very  eye." 

"  Wilhelm  I  " — from    her    lips   the    name    sounded    more    like 
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(.'iwillcin — "  I  sliould  not  know  you  for  the  same  i)crson.  Why, 
where  is  your  boasted  philosophy  and  stoicism  to  which  you  were 
going  to  convert  me?  Is  that  your  indifference  to  the  world  and 
its  hypocritical  ways,  its  prejudices  and  its  sneers?" 

She  was  ([uite  right.  He  was  untrue  to  his  principles,  but  he 
could  not  do  otherwise.  He  had  had  the  courage  to  decline  the 
duel  with  Herr  von  Pechlar,  but  he  had  not  the  boldness  to  let 
the  foolish  gossijjs  of  the  table  if/iotc  be  witnesses  of  his  new 
love-making.  ^Vhy?  For  the  very  simple  reason  that,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  he  disapproved  of  his  liaison  with  Pilar. 

As  he  would  not  give  in  the  Countess  resigned  herself  to  what 
she  called  his  "school-girl  crotchet,"  and  they  travelled  together 
to  St.  Valery-en-Caux,  another  little  seaside  place  several  hours' 
journey  from  Ault. 

Here  they  took  rooms  together  at  a  hotel,  and  wrote  themselves 
down  as  man  and  wife.  The  Countess's  letters  were  forwarded 
by  the  postmistress  at  Ault  under  cover  to  Anne.  The  only 
thing  that  disturbed  Wilhelm's  peace  of  mind  was  the  presence  of 
Anne.  Her  manner  was  just  as  impassive,  her  face  as  solemn 
as  before,  and  she  never  showed  that  she  noticed  any  change  in 
her  mistress's  way  of  life.  13ut  it  was  just  this  cold-blooded 
acceptance  of  facts  which  must  at  the  very  least  excite  her  remark 
that  upset  him  so  much,  and  every  time  Anne  came  into  the  room 
and  found  him  with  Pilar,  he  was  as  much  ashamed  as  if  she  had 
surprised  him  in  some  cowardly  and  wicked  deed.  Did  he  happen 
to  be  sitting  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  he  started  as  if  to  jump  up ; 
if  he  had  hold  of  her  hand,  he  dropped  it  on  the  spot.  Pilar 
noticed  it  of  course,  and  thought  it  an  excellent  joke.  She  was 
herself  perfectly  unconcerned  before  Anne,  and  put  no  constraint 
on  herself  whatever  in  her  presence.  On  the  contrary,  she  thought 
it  great  fun  to  throw  her  arms  round  Wilhelm  when  the  maid 
came  and  he  attempted  to  move  away,  or  she  would  iuioycf 
him  and  kiss  him  to  her  face,  and  was  intensely  amused  at  his 
embarrassed  and  miserable  air  as  he  suffered  her  caresses,  though 
not  without  a  stolen  gesture  of  objection.  His  shyness  was  not 
unobserved  by  Anne's  quick  though  furtive  eyes,  and  she  owed 
him  a  grudge  for  wishing  to  exclude  her  from  his  secret. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  discomfort  caused  him  by  this 
silent  witness,  his  happiness  was  unalloyed.  He  lived  in  a 
constant  rapture  of  the  senses,  and  Pilar  took  good  care  that  he 
should  not  awake  from  it.  She  never  left  him  to  himself, 
except  during  the  two  hours  in  the  morning  which  she  devoted 
to  her  toilette.     It  was  her  peculiar  habit  to  steal  away  in  the 
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early  morning  while  Wilhelm  was  still  asleep,  and  repair  noise- 
lessly to  the  dressing-room,  where  Anne  was  ah-eady  waiting, 
and  where  she  gave  herself  up  into  the  skilled  hands  of  the 
maid,  who  kneaded  her,  washed  and  rubbed  her,  and  treated  her 
hands,  feet,  and  hair  with  consummate  art,  and  the  aid  of  an 
army  of  curious  instruments  and  an  exhaustive  collection  of 
cosmetics.  She  would  then  appear  to  wake  Wilhelm  with  a 
kiss.  On  opening  his  eyes  it  was  to  see  her  in  the  full  glory 
of  her  beauty,  with  the  flush  of  health  u})on  her  cheeks,  with 
rosy  fingers,  her  skin  cool,  soft,  and  perfumed,  her  eyes  bright, 
her  lips  smiling,  and  her  magnificent  hair  in  order.  But  from 
that  moment  onwards  she  was  always  about  him,  nestling  close 
to  him  when  they  were  alone,  her  eyes  on  his  when  they  walked 
arm  in  arm  through  the  streets. 

In  the  morning  she  bathed  in  the  sea  while  Wilhelm  sat  on  the 
shore  and  watched  her.  She  swam  like  a  fish ;  he  could  not  swim 
at  ah.  She  pledged  her  word  to  make  him  equally  proficient  in 
a  few  days,  but  her  superiority  made  him  feel  small,  and  he  would 
rot  accept  her  often  For  twenty  minutes  she  practised  her  art 
in  the  water,  lay  on  her  back  and  on  her  siile,  turned  somersaults, 
dived,  trod  llie  water  and  finally  came  out,  like  Venus  newly  risjn 
from  the  waves,  and  joined  Wilhelm,  who  was  waiting  for  her  with 
her  bath-mantle.  He  enveloped  her  in  its  soft  folds,  she  roguishly 
shook  the  drops  of  water  off  her  rosy  finger-tips  into  his  face  and 
hurried  to  her  bathing  house  without  a  glance  for  the  spectators 
who  had  been  watching  her  graceful  play  in  the  water,  and 
devoured  her  with  their  eyes  when  she  came  on  dry  land. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  filled  up  by  long  walks  broken  by 
delightful  rests  under  the  shade  of  corn-ricks  on  grassy  hill-slopes 
beside  some  purling  brook.  Then  Pilar  would  sit  on  the  rug  or 
the  camp-stool,  while  ^Vilhelm  lay  at  her  feet  with  his  head  in  her 
lap  caressed  by  the  little  hands  that  played  with  his  hair  or 
wandered  softly  over  his  face,  resting  fondly  on  his  lips  for  him 
to  kiss.  If  there  were  flowers  within  reach,  she  would  pluck  a 
tjuantity  and  strew  his  head  and  face  with  the  fresh  petals,  while 
he  gazed  alternately  into  the  blue  summer  sky  and  the  bright 
brown  eyes  above  him,  or  even  closed  his  own  for  quarters  of 
an  hour  of  delicious  dreaming.  Then  everything  outside  his 
immediate  surroundings  would  fade  from  his  mind,  and  he  wouUl 
be  conscious  only  of  what  was  nearest  to  him,  the  faint  scent 
of  ylang-ylang  that  hovered  ror.nd  the  beautiful  woman,  her 
smooth,  caressing  fingers,  and  the  low  sound  of  her  tleep,  regular 
breathing. 
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"  You  arc  so  handsome,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear  on  one  such 
occasion,  and  bending  over  him  to  kiss  him;  "do  you  know,  I 
shall  draw  your  portrait." 

"Can  you  draw?"  lie  asked,  raising  liimself  on  his  elbow. 
"  I  hardly  know  whether  I   ought  to  say  yes,"  she  returned, 
with  an  arch,  self-conscious  smile  that  belied  the  humility  of  her 
tone.     "  But  you  shall  see." 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  "and  while  you  are  drawing  my  portrait 
I  shall  draw  yours." 

"  Bravo  1  "  she  cried,  and  wanted  to  go  home  at  once,  so  that 
they  might  begin. 

As  was  his  custom,  Wilhelm  had  all  that  was  needful  in  his 
big  trunk,  and  could  supply  Pilar  with  materials.  The  next  after- 
noon they  set  to  work.  They  established  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  meadow,  committing  thereby  an  extreme  act  of 
trespass,  and  making  their  way  to  it  over  a  ditch,  a  low  wall,  and 
through  a  blackberry  hedge.  Here  no  prying  eye  would  annoy 
them,  their  sole  and  most  discreet  spectator  being  Fido,  and  he 
was  generally  asleep. 

Pilar  had  a  drawing-block  and  used  a  pencil,  Wilhelm  sketched 
his  picture  on  a  page  of  a  large  album  in  coloured  chalks  like  a 
pastel.  She  kept  trying  to  peep  at  his  work,  but  he  would  not 
allow  it,  and  insisted  on  their  making  a  compact  not  to  look 
at  one  another's  work  of  art  till  it  was  finished.  Two  sit- 
tings sufficed,  however,  and  the  portraits  could  be  exchanged. 
Pilar  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  when  Wilhelm  handed  her  his 
picture. 

"  How  strange  that  we  should  have  had  almost  the  same 
idea." 

She  was  represented  as  a  Sphinx,  after  the  Greek  rather  than 
the  Egyptian  conception.  A  voluptuous,  soft,  round  feline  body, 
graceful  cruel  paws,  a  wonderful  bosom  as  if  hewn  out  of  marble, 
and  above  it  all  Pilar's  regally  poised  head  with  its  crown  of 
shimmering  gold  hair,  shrewd  eyes,  and  blood-red  vampire  lips. 
Between  her  fore-paws  she  held  a  little  trembling  mouse  in  which 
Wilhclm's  features  were  cleverly  indicated,  and  she  looked  down 
upon  her  victim  with  a  smile  in  which  there  was  something  of  a 
foretaste  of  the  joy  of  tearing  a  quivering  creature  to  pieces  and 
sucking  its  warm  blood. 

j'ilar's  drawing  was  a  very  good  likeness  of  Wilhelm  as 
Apollo  in  Olympian  nudity,  handsome,  slender  and  vapid,  in  its 
resemblance  to  school  copies  of  the  antique.  A  charming 
little  cat  witii  Pilar's  features  was  rubbing  herself  against  his  leg. 
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The  pussy  blinked  up  at  the  young  Greek  god  with  an 
expression  of  adoration,  half  comic,  half  touching,  while  he  bent 
his  head  and  gazed  down  at  her  thoughtfully.  Pilar  took  the 
sheet  from  W'ilhelm's  hand  and  compared  it  with  hers. 

"They  are  exactly  the  same,"  she  said  at  last,  "only  that  they 
are  entirely  the  opposite  of  one  another.  Do  you  really  feel  that 
I  am  as  you  have  drawn  me  ?  " 

"Ves,"  he  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"  How  unjust  you  are  to  yourself  and  to  me — I  a  Sphinx  and 
you  a  frightened  mouse  !  To  begin  with,  the  Sphinx-cat  did  not 
condescend  to  mice,  but  occupied  herself  with  men,  and  humbled 
herself  before  the  right  one  when  he  came." 

"  You  are  decidedly  too  learned  for  me,"  laughed  Wilhelm. 

"  Xo,  no,  seriously,  it  hurts  me  that  you  should  regard  our 
relations  in  that  light.  Am  I  not  at  your  feet?  Am  I  not  your 
slave,  your  chattel,  yowr  plaything,  what  you  will?  Have  I  not 
chosen  you  to  be  lord  and  master  over  me?  Am  I  a  riddle  to 
you  ?  My  love  for  you  is  the  solution  of  any  mystery  you  may 
find  in  me.  Or  do  you  accuse  me  of  cruelty?  That  could  only 
be  in  fun,  you  bad  man." 

"Vou  take  a  mere  playful  idea  too  tragically,  dearest  Pilar, 
The  character  of  your  head  suggested  it  to  me,  that  was  all. 
And  then " 

"And  then?" 

'*  \\'ell,  if  you  must  know  it,  the  fearless,  what  shall  1  say, 
Amazon-like  manner  in  which  you  seized  upon  a  man  and  took 
possession  of  him,  body  and  soul." 

"  Did  I  do  that  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  And  you  are  mine  ?  " 

I  fe  nodded  again. 

"  Tell  me  so,  dearest,  only  love— say  it." 

He  did  not  say  it,  but  he  kissed  her, 

"It  is  quite  true,"  she  remarked  after  a  short  pause,  "I  ilid 
take  possession  of  you.  'J  hat  was  unwomanly,  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  Vou  are  a  cold  blooded  (icrman,  and  different  from  any 
man  I  ever  knew  before.  'N'ou  did  not  know  how  to  api)reciale 
the  good  fortune  that  befell  y(ju  when  chance  set  you  down  at  my 
side  in  that  dreary  little  hole.  \'ou  abominable  creature,  for  a 
whole  fortnight  you  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  me  ;  you  sat 
there  ])esidc  me  like  a  block,  and  never  so  much  as  looked  at  me. 
I'or  a  long  time  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  you.  At  first 
I  tried  to  think  you  as  ridiculous  as  the  other  idiots  round  the 

(1 
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tabic,  but  I  coukl  not,  try  as  I  would.  Your  ugly  owlish  face  liad 
made  too  great  an  impression  on  me.  And  then  1  was  annoyed 
by  your  reserve,  and  when  I  used  to  see  you  stalk  in,  looking  so 
haughty,  and  you  bowed  so  coldly  to  me  and  remained  so  distant, 
I  thought  to  myself — just  wait,  monsieur  the  iceberg,  some  day 
you  will  be  at  my  feet  begging  for  love,  and  then  it  will  be  my 
turn  to  be  proud,  and  I  shall  be  triumphant." 

"  There  you  see  the  Sphinx  and  the  mouse." 

"Oh,  but  it  all  happened  quite  differently.  I  spoke  first,  I 
made  you  every  sort  of  advance ;  and  what  did  you  do  ?  You 
held  forth  to  me  on  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  iVnd  even  when  I  saw  that  love  was 
burning  in  your  eyes,  you  remained  stiff-necked  and  tried  to  run 
away  from  me.  If  I  was  set  upon  happiness,  I  found  I  must  take 
it  by  force.  1  know  you  better  now.  You  were  cajjable  of  never 
confessing  your  love  to  me,  of  never  asking  anything  of  me.  Am 
I  right  or  not,  tell  me  ?  " 

"You  are  right,"  he  murmured. 

"But  that  would  have  been  a  sin — a  deadly  sin,  a  capital  crime 
against  the  High  Majesty  of  Nature.  What !  Fate  takes  the 
trouble  to  think  out  the  most  improbable  combinations,  sets  the 
most  complicated  machinery  in  motion  to  bring  us  together ;  it 
drags  you  out  of  the  depths  of  Germany,  and  me  from  Castile, 
and  brings  us  to  a  little  hotel  in  a  little  village  in  Picardy,  the 
very  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  either  of  us  a  short  time 
before ;  we  instantly  feel  that  we  are  made  for  one  another,  and 
are  certain  to  be  happy  together,  and  yet  all  these  exertions  on 
the  part  of  Fate  are  to  have  been  in  vain?  Never!  Our  paths 
crossed  each  other  at  a  single  point,  for  a  moment  they  were 
united,  it  depended  on  us  whether  they  should  always  remain  so. 
And  I  was  to  let  you  go,  never  to  meet  again  on  this  side  of 
eternity?  It  was  not  possible,  and  as  you  were  so  clumsy,  or  so 
timid,  or  so  self-torturing " 

She  finished  the  sentence  with  a  long  kiss,  at  which  he  closed 
his  eyes  once  more,  and  shut  out  everything  but  its  flame. 

Was  it  calculation,  was  it  her  natural  instinct? — suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Pilar  never  by  any  chance  alluded  in  their  conversations  to 
her  past.  She  was  fond  of  talking,  and  talked  a  great  deal,  and 
her  conversation  was  always  startling,  original,  and  vivacious  ;  her 
power  of  imagination  as  lively  as  her  sparkling  eyes,  springing 
from  the  nearest  object  to  the  furthest,  from  the  ordinary  to  the 
sublime,  but  never  one  word  escaped  her  which  might  remind 
\\'ilhelm  that  she  had  gone  through  confessed  and  unconfessed 
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experiences  of  every  kind,  and  reached  the  turning-point  of  her 
existence  without  him.  Her  life,  it  would  appear,  had  only  begun 
with  the  moment  at  which  he  had  risen  upon  her  horizon.  What 
went  before  that  was  torn  out  of  the  book  of  memory — one 
scarcely  noticed  the  gaps  where  tlie  pages  were  missing.  She  did 
all  she  could  to  make  him  forget  that  she  was  a  stranger  to  liim, 
and  to  strengthen  in  him  the  delusion  that  she  belonged  to  him, 
that  she  was  one  with  him,  that  it  had  always  been  so.  She  took 
l)Ossession  of  his  past,  she  crept  into  his  ideas  and  sentiments; 
slie  wanted  to  know  everything  about  him,  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  He  must  tell  her  about  every  day,  every  hour  of  his 
existence :  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  iiis  entire  circle  of 
friends ;  she  loathed  Loulou,  she  adored  Schrotter,  she  went  into 
raptures  over  gentle,  refined  Bhani,  she  smiled  at  Paul  Haber  and 
his  well-dressed  Malvine,  and  her  inventive  grandmamma;  she 
determined  to  send  good  Frau  Mi.iller  (who  had  looked  after 
Wilhelm  for  ten  years  like  a  mother)  a  beautiful  Christmas  present. 
She  could  make  personal  remarks  on  all  his  friends  and  actjuaint- 
ances,  and  her  on!)-  trouble  was  that  she  knew  no  German.  What 
would  she  not  have  given  to  be  able  to  read  the  letters  he  wrote 
or  received,  to  converse  with  him  in  liis  mother-tongue  !  She 
loved  and  admired  the  French  language,  which,  although  she 
retained  the  ineradicable  accent  of  her  country,  she  spoke  as 
lluently  as  Spanish  ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  something 
akin  to  hatred  against  it  for  being  the  one  remaining  barrier  — 
certainly  a  very  slight  and  scarcely  perceptible  one — between 
herself  and  \\'ilhelm,  which  for  ever  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  naturally  a  jjart  of  his  life,  and  prevented  their 
absolute  union,  the  growing  together  of  their  souls.  She  therefore 
tlelcrmined  to  learn  German  as  soon  as  she  returned  to  Paris,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  slay  for  some  length  of  time  in  (iermany  in  order 
to  master  llie  language  (piickly  and  thoroughly. 

She  thought  and  spoke  much  of  the  future,  and  in  all  her 
dreams,  plans,  and  resolves  Wilhelm  was  always,  ami  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  central  figure  and  sharer  of  lier  life.  In  him  her 
life  found  its  consunnnalion  ;  she  had  him  fast,  and  would  ne\  er 
let  him  go. 

.  Her  !(A'e  was  a  curious  mixture  of  ardent  passion  and  melting, 
sentimental  lenderriess.  Al  one  moment  the  llacchante,  diiiiking 
long  draughts  of  love  and  life  Irum  his  lips;  at  anotliei.  the 
innocent  girl  who  sought  and  finmd  a  chaste  felicity  in  the  mere 
rapturous  contemplation  of  the  man  she  adored.  The  longer  she 
knew  him,  the  deeper  she  i)enelraled  into  his  cliaracler,  the  more 
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did  tlie  Bacclianle  recede  and  yield  her  place  to  tlie  Psyelie.  The 
allcyory  of  ^\"ilhelm's  pastel  seemed  wrong,  her  own  chawing 
right.  She  was  no  bloodthirsty  Sphinx,  revelling  in  human 
victims,  but  a  harmless  little  cat  purring  against  the  side  of  the 
young  god.  She  was  diffident,  eager  to  learn,  slow  to  contradict. 
She  broke  herself  of  her  paradoxes,  and  concealed  her  originality. 
She  liked  best  lo  listen  while  he  talked.  He  must  explain 
everything  to  her,  enlarge  her  experience,  correct  and  improve 
her  judgment.  Her  favourite  words  were,  give  me,  show  me,  tell 
me  !  From  morning  till  night  he  must  give,  tell,  show.  The  sea 
washed  up  a  medusa  to  the  shore — give  it  me  !  They  surprised  a 
crab  in  the  act  of  shedding  his  armour-  show  me !  A  ride  on 
donkeys  to  a  neighbouring  village  reminded  him  of  a  students' 
])icnic  at  Heidelberg — tell  me  about  it  !  Sucli  of  his  peculiarities 
of  temper  as  she  did  not  understand,  she  guessed  at  and  felt  with 
her  fme  womanly  instinct.  If  at  Ault  she  had  b:en  extremely 
simple  in  her  dress,  here  she  was  almost  exaggeratedly  so.  She 
banished  the  "kohl"  with  which  she  had  underlined  her  brilliant 
eyes,  and  strewed  the  violet  powder  to  the  four  winds,  as  soon  as  she 
discovered  that  he  preferred  to  stroke  her  full,  firm  cheeks  when 
they  were  guiltless  of  powder.  She  dropped  her  former  freedom 
of  speech,  gave  up  the  telling  of  highly-spiced  anecdotes,  and 
checked  her  roving  glances  and  the  frolicsome  imps — somewhat 
too  deeply  versed  in  Boccaccio — that  haunted  her  lively  brain, 
when  she  saw  that  he  took  umbrage  at  anything  the  least  risky. 
Her  cigarettes  horrified  him,  so  she  threw  them  out  of  the  window, 
and  never  smoked  again.  She  even  quelled  the  sensuality  of  her 
self-surrender,  and  veiled  it  with  a  show  of  shame-faced  back- 
wi.rdness  and  the  adorable  ingenuousness  of  a  schoolgirl  on  her 
honeymoon.  She  strove  to  obliterate  the  remembrances  of  the 
heathenish  abandonment  of  the  first  days,  with  their  unrestrained 
impulses,  testifying  all  too  plainly  to  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
woman  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  seduction.  At  first  this  was 
dissimulation,  the  manoeuvres  of  a  shrewd  reader  of  character,  but 
it  soon  came  to  be  instinct  and  second  nature  j  she  deceived  licr- 
self  honestly,  and  returned;  in  her  own  mind,  to  the  pristine 
virginity  of  her  soul  and  body,  finally  coming  to  look  upon 
herself  as  a  simple-minded  girl,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  life, 
and  conscious  only  of  her  boundless  love  for  this  one  glorious 
man,  and  to  whom  the  memories  of  a  less  liarmless  past  seemed 
like  wicked  dreams  sent  by  the  Tempter  to  molest  her  chastity. 
'Ihis  self-deception,  or  rather  retrogression  of  her  instincts,  led 
her  into  touches  of  mysticism.      The  story  of  little  Sonia,  who 
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had  fallen  in  love  with  the  ten-year-old  Wilhelm  at  first  sight,  to 
die  shortly  afterwards  with  his  name  upon  her  lips,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  her,  and  set  her  dreaming.  "  When  sweet  little 
Sonia  died  I  was  born."  Now  this  was  not  quite  accurate,  as 
Pilar  must  have  been  at  least  two  or  three  years  old  at  the  time, 
but  mystic  raptures  take  no  count  of  time.  "INIy  life  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  hers.  Your  Spanish  love  inherited  the  soul  of  your 
little  Russian.  Thus  1  have  been  yours  since  my  birth — and 
before.  I  loved  you  before  ever  I  knew  you.  I  have  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  you,  have  felt  and  expected  you  from  the  beginning. 
Hence  my  troubled  seeking  all  the  time,  hence  my  horror  and 
shuddering  when  I  discovered  that  I  was  mistaken,  that  it  was 
not  the  one  I  yearned  for  whose  image  I  bore  secretly  in  my 
heart.  Now  I  see  why  I  was  so  irresistibly  drawn  to  you  from 
the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on  you.  The  man  of  my  dreams 
stood  in  bodily  shape  before  me.  Here  at  last  was  my  heart's 
dear  image  in  flesh  and  blood.  I  had  no  need  to  get  to  know 
you  ;  I  knew  you  already,     ^^y  own,  my  Wilhelm." 

Real  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  and  \\'ilhelm  was 
not  sufficiently  blase  to  scoff  at  the  doting  nonsense  of  a  love-sick 
woman.  Love  has  enormous  power,  and  at  its  heat  all  firmness, 
all  resistance,  melts  away.  Pilar's  affection  filled  Wilhelm  with 
heartfelt  emotion  and  gratitude.  He  denied  himself  the  right  of 
judging  her,  suspecting  or  doubting  her,  or  of  discovering  dark 
spots  upon  her  shining  orb.  As  she  was  for  ever  at  his  side,  and 
made  it  iier  sole  care  to  occupy  him  entirely  body  and  soul,  his 
whole  world  was  soon  filled  by  her  and  her  alone.  Wherever  he 
looked  his  eyes  fell  upon  her;  she  intercepted  his  view  on  all 
sides.  Her  shadow  fell  even  upon  his  past,  as  far  back  as  his 
childhood.  He  failed  to  notice  that  whole  days  passed  now 
without  his  giving  a  thought  to  Schrotter  or  Paul,  and  he  was 
quite  surprised  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  left  a  letter  fn)m 
the  former  unanswered  for  a  week.  His  former  life  began  to  fade 
and  grow  dim,  and,  compared  to  tiie  sun-flooded,  glowing  present, 
looked  like  the  dark  background  of  a  courtyard  beside  an  open 
space  in  the  full  bla/.e  of  a  summer  day. 

The  whole  society  of  the  place  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
handsome  couple,  who  took  so  little  trouble  to  conceal  their  love. 
'I'he  young  i)eo])le  thought  it  most  affecting,  the  older  ones, 
especially  the  ladies,  turned  up  their  noses,  with  the  remark  that 
even  people  on  their  honeymoon  might  put  some  restraint 
upon  themselves  on  the  beach,  or  in  the  street,  ^\■ilhelm  and 
Pilar  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  talk  for  which  they  fiunishcd 
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the  material.  They  had  no  eyes2f%r;'.anyl)XK]y*l)tit  .cacJi.otlier. 
'I'hcy  were  unconscious  of  tlie  flight  of  timer  'J'heir  livcs^jrvjsed  as 
in  a  morning  dream,  or  a  wondrous  fairy  tale,  Avhere  two  lovers 
wander  in  a  sunny  garden  among  great  flowers  and  Singing  hirdj5, 
or>  rest,;  surrounded  by  attendant  sprites,  who  fulfil  each  wish 
before  it  is  uttered.  '  ;        •"     -.' 

'J  hey  were  disagreeably  brought  back  to  the  realities  of  life 
when  one  day  Anne  a5ked,  with  her  most  impassive  air,  when 
Madame  la  Comtesse  thought  of  leaving,  for  if  snc  wef*?  goinf^  to 
stay  any  longer,  they  must  provide  th.emsclves  with  winter  clothing. 
'I'hcy  had  reached  the  end  of  September ;  it  rained  nearly  every 
day,  the  streets  of  the  village  were  impassable,  sitting  on  the  shote 
out  of  the  question,  the  etjuinortial  gales  howled  across  the 
country  from  the  tempestuous  sea ;  all  tlie  world  had  gone  hcqj^e, 
and  Wilhelm  and  Pilar  tvere  the  last  guests  in  the  desolate"  hotel, 
s])ending  n^.ost  of  the' day  in  their  room,  where  an  inadequate  fire 
spluttered  on  the  hearth.  For  a  fortnight  past  Anne  had  boiled 
with  silent  rage,  which  she  sometimes  let  out  on  poor,  sno^ting^ 
asthmatic  Fido.  She  had  been  absent  from  Paris  since  the  middle 
of  luly,  and  had  counted  on  being  back  by  the  beginning  of 
September  at  the  latest,  and  here  was  October  coming  upon  them 
in  this  God-forsaken  little  hole,  and  her  mistr£S.s  showed  no  signs 
of  returning  home. 

Anne's  question  came  like  a  rough  hand  to  shake  Pilar  out  of 
sleep,  l.ike  a  drowsy  child  who  docs  not  want  to  get  up,  she 
kept  her  eyes  closed  for  a  while.  Another  week!  'Four  days 
more!  Two  days  more!  Rut  then  she  had  to  pack,  for  Anne 
exaggerated  a  slight  cold,  and  at  short  intervals  let  off  a,  dry 
cough  with  the' suddenness  and  force  of  a  pistol-?;hot,  tied  het-fieacl 
up  in  a  white  shawl,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  send  to  Paris 
for  warm  underclothing  and  her  fur  cloak.  In  the  hoteli  too, 
from  which  all  the  .servants  had  been  dismissed,  and  only  the 
landlord,  his  wife,  and  a  half-grown  daughter  remained,  the 
neglect  became  conspicuous.  >  The  rooms  were  not  put  in  order 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  even  then  the  landlady  would  come., 
and  grumble  that  she  could  not  manage  so  much  work,  aud^that  .' 
was  the  reason  everything  was  late.  A  leg  of  mutton  appeared 
upon  the  table  three  days  running,  till  nothing  was  left  but  the 
l)one.     In  short,  it  ^ras  not  to  be  misunderstood  dal^thc  hotel 

family  wished  to  be  alo1'\s^4«4-ii'V- ■a*'.     m,^%-' .yii^: 

At  last,  at  thetbeginning  "of  iKe  second  week  of  Ocfoh'^r,  the 
return  to  Paris  tbokijilace. .  During  the  five  hours'  railway  journey 
I'llar  was  sileV;tVncl-.  mfTody.*"  fihe  fclt  (hat  au'enchnntitTg  cha|rtcr 
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of  her  love-story  had  come  to  an  end,  and  a  fresh  one  beginning, 
the  unforeseen  possibihties  of  which  filled  her  with  alarm.  She 
held  fast  to  Wilhelm,  and  would  not  let  him  go  free;  but  what 
form  was  their  life  together  going  to  take  in  Paris?  Not  that  she 
cared  for  the  opinion-  of  the  world — far  from  it ;  but  other  diffi- 
culties remained  which  menaced  her  happiness.  At  the  seaside 
all  the  circumstances  had  comliincd  to  aid  and  befriend  them. 
Surrounded  by  people  to  whom  she  antl  Wilhelm  were  alike 
«afcMMigiW!^-they  were  thrown  entirely  \\\)o,n  one  another,  and  even 
"his  scruples  could  find  nothing  to  prevent  him  treating  her  openly 
as  his  wife.  In  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  circumstances 
•J^came  disturbing  and  inimical.  PilAr  had  her  circle  of  friends, 
and  her  accustomed  way  of  life,  to  wliich  Wilhelm  would  have  to 
ftlapt  himself.  Would  that  occur  without  ojiposition  on  his  part? 
Would  not  many  a  tender  sentiment  be  wounded  beyond  the 
•jiower  of  healing  in  tliat  struggle?  liut  of  what  avail  were  all 
•lliese  tormenting  questions  ?  She  had  to  look  the  future  in  the 
face,  and  prepare  to  engage  in  a  struggle  in  which  she  was 
determined  to  come  off  victorious. 
r^  'It  Frojn  time  to  time  she  glanced  at  Wilhelm,  and  always  found 
V*  hi#)  de^/in  thought.  He  was  reviewing,  witli  a  touch  of  self- 
nwckery,  the  latest  development  of  his  nffaiis.  Here  he  was  on 
IH^i  way  tt)  ■'Paris.  He  had  not  chosen  (his  destination.  Once 
ji^ain  another  will  than  his  Own  has  determined  his  path  for  liim. 
resigned  himself  without  a  struggle;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
i.atong  like  an  obedient  child.  Was, it  weakness?  l^erhaps. 
li^sibly,'  howcVer,  it  was  not.  Possibly  he -did  not  think  it  worth 
tlic  trouble  to  call  his  will  into  play.  \Vhy  sliould  he,  after  all? 
As  long  as  he  might  not  live  in  Jierlin,  what  did  it  matter  where 
hc.lived? — and  Paris  was  as  good  a  place  as  any  other.  To  have 
rented  Pilr./s  persuasions  w6uld*  not.  havfe  been  an  evidence  of 
strrigtb,  but*  simply  the  obstinacy  of  a  conceited  fool,  who  wants 
tfifcprove  to  himself  that  he  is  capable  offsetting  somebody  else  at 
ddfnmre.  ^  So  tliat  after  all  he  was  g(5ing  to  ]'aris  because  he 
w?Mied  it,  or  rather,  because  he  saw  no  reason  for  not  doing  so. 
Put  as  he  sjum  the  web  of  these  tl:oughts  in  his  mind,  he  heard 
a!)  the"  time  a  still  small  voidc,  which  contradicted  him,  and 
wbispercd — "  It-  is  not  true.  You  areTiOt  yf)ur  own  master;  you 
are  going  you  know  not' whither;  you  arc  doing  you  know  not 
-wteii^.  'I'wo  beautiful  tycs.are  your  guiding  star,  and  in  following 
.t.fh^iK magic  l)cckoriing  yout;.fcet  mrty'Slipxtt'tiny  moment,  and  you 
nirfy  be  hurled  into  unknown  dfplhs." 

Pilar  must   have  divined   ih.it  \\'illvlin\  thou''ht^  were-  enemies 
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to  her  peace,  and  must  be  dispersed.  They  were  alone  in  the 
carriage,  and  she  could  give  free  rein  to  her  feelings.  She  took 
his  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  laying  her  arm  round  his  neck,  she 
said  fondly — 

"  Don't  he  so  depressed,  Wilhclm.  Of  course  it  is  only  natural 
that  one  should  be  afraid  of  any  change  after  one  has  been  so 
happy,  but  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  St.  Valery.  Vou 
will  see,  it  will  be  still  nicer  in  Paris.  We  remain  the  same  as 
we  were  before,  and  surely  my  little  home  is  a  more  fitting  frame 
for  our  love  than  the  bare  room  at  the  hotel !  " 

Wilhelm  started  back. 

"  Vou  surely  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  live  in  your 
house?"  he  cried. 

"  Rut  there  can  be  no  question  about  it ! "  she  answered  in 
surprise. 

"Never!"  Wilhelm  declared,  with  a  determination  that  fright- 
ened Pilar,  it  was  so  new  to  her.  "  How  could  you  think  of  such 
a  thing?" 

"But,  Wilhelm,"  she  returned,  "what  else  could  we  do?  I 
should  not  like  to  think  that  it  was  your  plan  we  should  part  at 
the  station  and  each  go  our  different  ways.  If  I  believed  that, 
I  would  throw  myself  under  the  wheels  of  the  train  this  very 
instant.  We  have  not  been  indulging  in  a  little  summer  romance, 
entertaining  enough  at  the  seaside,  but  which  must  die  a  natural 
death  as  soon  as  we  return  to  Paris.  My  love  is  a  serious  matter 
to  me,  and  to  you  too,  I  hope.  You  arc  mine  for  ever,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  life  in  this  hand,  it  will  hold  you  fast,"  and  she 
cast  herself  passionately  upon  his  breast,  and  clung  to  him  as  if 
he  were  going  to  be  torn  from  her. 

"  I  never  said  I  would  leave  you,"  he  returned  gently,  and 
trying  to  disengage  himself;  "but  it  is  (luite  inconceivable  that 
you  should  have  thought  you  would  sim])ly  bring  me  back  with 
you  from  the  journey  and  present  me  to  your  people," 

"  Aly  i)eoijle  !     You  are  my  all,  and  nobody  else  exists  for  me." 

"One  says  that  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  but  you  have  rela- 
tions— you  told  me  so  yourself,  \\niat  will  they  think  of  us  if  I 
calmly  settle  down  in  your  house?" 

"Think? — always  what  people  will  tliink.  That  is  the  only 
fault  you  have,  \\'ilhelm.  How  can  you  do  people  the  honour  to 
take  them  into  consideration  when  it  is  a  question  of  my  life's 
happiness?  l.et  them  think  what  they  like.  They  will  think  you- 
are  the  master  and  I  am  your  slave,  who  only  lives  in  and  for 
you." 
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Wilhelm  only  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  iinwilHng  to  wound  her 
by  saying  what  he  thought  of  such  an  unworthy  connection.  She 
hung  trembhng  on  his  looks,  and  asked,  as  he  still  did  not  answer, 

"  Well,  darling,  is  it  to  be  my  way?  We  will  drive  quietly  home 
and  pretend  we  are  at  St.  Valery?" 

"  5so,"  he  answered  firmly,  "that  is  impossible.  I  shall  go  to 
an  hotel.    No,  do  not  try  to  dissuade  me,  for  it  would  be  useless." 

"  And  you  can  let  me  go  from  you  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  few  hours.  We  shall  be  in  the  same  town,  and 
can  see  one  another  as  often  as  we  like." 

"  And  you  would  be  satisfied  with  that?  " 

"  It  will  have  to  be  so,  as  the  circumstances  will  not  permit  of 
anything  else." 

She  broke  into  a  storm  of  tears,  and  sobbed — "  You  do  not 
love  me." 

He  soothed  and  comforted  her ;  he  kissed  her  eyes,  he  pressed 
her  head  to  his  heart,  and  tried  to  calm  her  as  he  would  a  child, 
but  it  was  long  before  he  brought  her  round.  At  last  slie  raised 
lier  head  and  asked  — 

"Vou  are  determined  to  go  to  an  hotel?" 

"  I  must,  dear  heart."' 

"Very  well ;  then  I  shall  go  too." 

He  had  nothing  to  say  against  this,  and  so  it  was  settled. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight  when  the  train  ran  into  the  St. 
Lazare  station.     Anne  came  luirrying  from  the  next  carriage. 

"  Vou  can  drive  home,"  said  I'ilar  to  her.  "  Take  the  large 
boxes  with  you.  Vou  can  leave  the  small  one  and  the  portman- 
teau with  me.  I  am  going  with  Monsieur.  I  shall  come  round 
to-morrow  and  see  if  things  are  in  order."' 

Anne  o]K'ne(l  her  eyes  in  astonishment,  but  lier  face  did  not 
])etray  any  further  emotion,  and  she  answered  calmly — 

"  Very  good,  Madame  la  Comtesse.  Augusle  is  here  wiih  a 
cab.     Does  Madame  desire  to  use  it?"' 

"No,  Augtiste  can  get  us  another,     ^'ou  take  liis." 

Au.;uste,  the  mm-scrvant,  had  come  up  meanwhile  and  greeted 
his  mistress.  He  shot  a  qui' k  glance  at  the  strange  gentleman 
on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  but  it  was  more  expressive  of  curiosity 
than  surprise;  he  then  hurried  away  to  carry  out  the  remarkable 
orders  Anne  had  dryly  transmitted  to  him.  Soon  after  he  re- 
aijpcared,  and  announced  that  the  other  //V^vr  was  there,  l-'ido, 
released  from  the  ca])tivity  of  the  dog-box,  sprang  upon  the 
Countess  witli  short-breathed  barks  that  soon  degenerated  into  a 
cough,  and  wagged   his  tail   and   frolicked  madly  about.      \\  he  n 
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Pilar  and  Williclm  entered  their  cab,  Anne  and  Augusle  re- 
maining outside,  the  dog  seemed  undecided  as  to  which  party 
he  was  to  follow.  Chancing  to  catch  W'ilhelm's  eye,  he  made 
up  his  mind,  jumped  into  the  cab,  regardless  of  Anne's  angry  call, 
and  licked  Wilhelm's  hand  delightedly,  accepting  his  friendly  jiat 
as  an  invitation  to  stay. 

By  Pilar's  direction  the  cab  took  them  to  an  hotel  in  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  As  they  drove  along  I'ilar  leaned  silently  in  lier 
corner,  only  heaving  a  deep  sigh  from  time  to  time;  and  \\'ilhelm 
too  found  nothing  to  say,  oppressed  as  he  was  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  an  untenable  situation,  the  eventual  end  of  which 
he  could  not  foresee.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  they  retired  at  once 
to  their  rooms  and  to  rest,  scarcely  touching  the  supper  which 
Pilar  had  ordered  rather  for  ^\'ilhelm  than  herself.  She  lay  awake 
for  hours,  and  it  was  daybreak  before  she  got  any  sleep. 

It  was  nearly  mid-day  when  she  opened  her  eyes.  Wilhelm 
was  sitting  fully  dressed  at  the  window  that  faced  the  Tuileries, 
gazing  down  upon  the  dreary  autumnal  park  with  its  trees  half 
bare,  the  paths  covered  with  dead  leaves — its  marble  statues  and 
silent  fountains.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him,  and  he 
hastened  over  to  kiss  her  fondl)'.  As  her  eye  fell  upon  her  tiny 
jewelled  watch,  she  gave  a  cry  of  dismay. 

"  Twelve  o'clock !  Oh,  go  away — quick — and  send  the  chamber- 
maid to  me.  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  ready  soon.  A\'ait  for  mc 
in  the  salon.  You  can  read  the  papers  or  write  letters.  ]]ut 
whatever  you  do,  you  must  not  leave  the  hotel — do  you  hear?" 

An  hour  later  she  appeared  in  the  saIo)i  to  fetch  him  to  lunch, 
which  was  served  in  their  room.  Pilar  was  nervous  and  put  out. 
The  chambermaid's  assistance  had  not  been  all  that  she  could 
have  wished.  The  slow  waiting  at  lunch  vexed  her.  AVhatevcr 
trifle  she  might  require,  she  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  untidy 
bedroom  herself  and  search  in  her  boxes.  Her  head  was  full  of 
schemes  and  plan?,  to  none  of  which,  however,  she  gave  expression. 
Never  had  she  had  such  an  uncomfortable  meal  with  W'ilhelm. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  asked  A\'ilhelm,  when  the 
waiter  had  cleared  the  table. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  and  have  a  look  at  our  house," 
answered  Pilar,  trying  hard  to  assume  a  perfectly  unconcerned 
tone. 

"Of  course,"  said  ^^■ilhelm;  "and  while  you  go  liome,  I  will 
take  a  look  at  the  streets  of  J'aris." 

"  \\'hat — you  are  not  coming  with  me?  " 

*'  I   think   it   better  you  should   go  by  yourself  the  first  time, 
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You  have  no  doubt  got  a  good  deal  to  set  in  order,  and  I  sliould 
only  be  in  the  way." 

"  Wilhelm,"  she  said  very  gravely,  "you  are  determined  to  hurt 
nic.     Have  I  deserved  that  of  you  ?  " 

"  But,  dearest  Pilar "' 

"  I  want  proofs  that  I  am  your  dearest  Pilar.  I  have  given 
myself  to  you — body,  soul,  and  spirit.  If  you  want  my  life  as  well, 
then  say  so.  I  should  be  overjoyed  to  give  it  you.  And  you? 
Since  yesterday  your  every  word  and  look  tells  me  plainly  that 
you  regard  me  as  a  stranger,  and  want  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  me.  Oh  yes,  you  do  it  all  in  a  very  delicate  and  con- 
siderate manner,  that  is  your  way,  but  there  is  no  need  to  speak 
more  plainly  to  me.'"' 

"  Do  not  excite  your!^elf.  Pilar.  I  assure  you  that  vou  are 
entirely  wrong." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  not  a  child.  Let  us  talk  it  over  seriously.  T  told  you 
yesterday  I  would  not  let  you  go.  Of  course  you  understand 
what  I  mean  by  that.  I  will  not  keep  you  if  you  want  to  be  free. 
But  then  be  honest,  and  tell  me  frankly  that  you  are  tired  of  me, 
and  want  to  l>e  rid  of  me.  I  shall  at  least  know  what  I  have  to 
do.  Do  not  be  afraid,  I  shall  not  make  a  scene,  I  shall  not  cause 
you  any  annoyance,  not  even  reproach  you.  1  shall  receive  my 
sentence  of  death  in  silence,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  inflicts  it 
on  me." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  tears  trickled  down 
between  her  fingers. 

"And  all  this,"  said  Wilhclm,  "becnusc  I  thought  it  better  not 
to  accompany  you  to-day.  'i'he  whole  affair  is  not  worth  or.c  of 
your  tears." 

"Then  you  will  crme  with  me?"  she  cried  excitedly,  lifting  her 
face  to  his. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to,  since  you  talk  about  death  sentences 
and  terrible  things  of  the  kind." 

She  embraced  him  frantically,  rarg  the  bell,  threw  the  things 
that  lay  about  anyhow  into  the  box,  and  when  the  waiter  came, 
ordered  a  carriage.  As  they  went  down-stairs  she  gave  a  hurried 
order  in  the  office,  and  with  a  beaming  and  trium|)hant  face, 
passed  through  the  hnll  on  A\'ilhelm's  arm  to  the  carriage. 

'I'heir  destination  was  a  small  house  on  the  Boulevard  Pereire, 
f.f  two  storeys,  three  windows  wide,  and  a  baldiny  in  fuiiii  of  iln- 
hrst-tloor  windows.  At  Wilhelm's  ring  the  door  was  f)|iere(l  by 
Anne,  who  nmde  him  a  rnrrless  ciirtsv,  but   urcetcd   her  mistress 
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respectfully.     Wilhelm  was  going  to  let  Pilar  precede  him,  but 
she  said — "  No,  no  ;  you  go  first.     It  is  a  better  omen." 

Assembled  in  the  hall  they  found  Auguste,  an  old  woman  with 
a  red  nose,  and  a  man  not  in  livery,  who  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  their  mistress's  return,  and  complimented  her  on  her 
improved  appearance,  but  were  in  reality  chiefly  engaged  in  taking 
stock  of  Wilhelm  while  they  did  so.  Pilar  gave  the  man  some 
direction  in  Spanish,  and  then  drew  Wilhelm  into  the  sn/o//,  which 
opened  into  the  hall. 

"Welcome,  a  thousand  times,  to  this  house,"  she  said,  clasping 
him  in  her  arms;  "and  may  your  coming  bring  happiness  to 
us  both.  I  will  take  off  my  things  now,  and  say  a  word  to  my 
servants,  and  be  with  you  again  directly." 

With  that  she  hurried  away,  and  Wilhelm  found  himself  alone. 
He  looked  about  him.  The  sa/o//  was  luxuriously,  if,  according 
to  Wilhelm's  taste,  somewhat  gaudily  furnished.  The  walls  were 
draped  in  yellow  silk,  the  poyticres,  window-curtains,  and  gilt- 
backed  chairs  being  of  the  same  brilliant  hue,  though  its  monotony 
was  fortunately  broken  by  numerous  oil-paintings,  forming,  as  it 
were,  dark  islands  in  a  sea  of  sulphur.  0[)posite  to  the  window 
hung  two  life-sized  portraits  of  a  lady  and  an  officer.  I'he  lady 
wore  a  Spanish  costume  with  a  mantilla,  the  gentleman  a  gor- 
geously embroidered  general's  uniform,  with  a  quantity  of  stars  and 
orders,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  (hand  Cross.  In  another  life-si/ed 
picture  this  personage  figured  in  the  robes  of  some  unknown 
military  order,  and  ajipeared  a  third  time  as  a  bronze  bust  in  a  cor- 
ner, on  a  black  marble  pedestal.  The  chimney-piece  was  adorned 
by  a  strange  and  wonderful  clock,  a  painfully  accurate  copy  in 
gilt  and  coloured  enamel  of  the  Mihrab  of  the  Mosque  in  Cordova. 
Between  the  windows,  on  a  high  buhl  cabinet,  stood  a  marble  bust 
of  (^ueen  Isabella,  a  gift,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  base, 
to  her  valued  Adjutant-General  Marquis  de  Henares.  A  charming 
pastel  under  glass  showed  Pilar  as  a  very  young  girl.  As  Wil- 
helm gazed  at  the  dewy  freshness  of  this  sixteen-year-old  budding 
beauty,  the  dazzling  complexion  of  milk  and  roses,  the  sparkle  of 
the  merry,  childish  eyes,  an  immense  tenderness  came  over  him,- 
and  he  thought  to  himself  that  surely  nature  had  not  sufficiently 
protected  all  these  charms  against  the  desire  they  must  necessarily 
awaken  in  the  beholder.  Such  a  ravishing  creature  might  well 
be  excused  if  her  henrt  led  her  astray.  How  could  she  choose 
aright  when  her  beauty  roused  men's  passion  before  she  had  had 
time  to  gnin  experience  or  judgment  enough  to  defend  herself? 

There  were  a  thousand  other  attractions   in   this    room.      A 
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picture,  or  rather  a  sketch,  by  Goya,  with  all  the  fantastic  want 
of  finish,  the  gorgeous  dabs  of  colour  that  make  so  many  of  that 
master's  works  like  the  visions  of  delirium ;  on  an  inlaid  table,  a 
little  Moorish  casket,  through  the  crystal  lid  of  which  one  saw  a 
collection  of  old  Spanish  coins  of  astounding  dimensions ;  a  small 
cabinet  on  the  wall,  containing  stars  and  orders,  with  their  chains, 
on  a  white  satin  ground ;  a  trophy  formed  of  a  sword,  gold  spurs, 
epaulettes,  and  a  gold-fringed  scarf;  here  and  there  great  Cata- 
lonian  knives  with  open  blades,  daggers  in  rich  sheaths  and  with 
engraved  handles,  and  even  an  open  velvet-lined  case  with  a  pair 
of  chased  ivory  pistols.  Some  photographs  on  the  chimney-piece 
and  on  the  gold  brocade-covered  piano  arrested  Wilhelm's  atten- 
tion. First  of  all,  I'ilar  in  two  different  positions,  then  the  pictures 
of  three  children,  a  girl  and  two  boys,  and  finally  the  full-length 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  the  embroidered  dress-coat  and  sword 
of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  handsome,  vacuous,  carefully 
groomed  head  of  a  fashion-plate. 

Wilhelm  was  engaged  in  studying  this  face,  with  its  fashionably 
twirled  moustache,  when  Pilar  entered  the  room. 

"You  have  changed  your  dress?  "cried  Wilhelm,  surjjrised  ; 
for  she  had  donned  an  emerald-green  velvet  tea-gown,  with  a  long 
train,  and  her  hair  was  hanging  down. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  as  she  kissed  him  fondly,  "for  we  are  not 
going  away  again  just  yet.  You  will  stay  and  dine  with  me — I 
have  given  the  necessary  orders.  You  must  be  (juite  sick  of  the 
monotonous  hotel  meals.  For  my  part,  I  simply  yearn  to  eat  at 
my  own  table  with  you." 

So  saying,  she  took  his  hat  out  of  his  hand,  coaxingly  relieved 
him  of  his  great-coat,  then  rang  and  ordered  Auguste  to  take 
them  away.  Taking  advantage  of  this  distraction  of  Wilhelm's 
attention,  she  rapidly  snatched  up  the  i)hotograph  he  had  been 
examining  when  she  came  in,  ancl  hid  it  under  the  piano-cover. 
She  then  opened  th.e  piano,  seated  herself,  and  ga/.ing  passionately 
over  her  shoulder  at  Wilhelm  standing  behind  her,  she  began 
j)laying  the  ^\■edding  March  out  of  Midsminncr  Nii^Jifs  Dream. 
The  melodious  sounds  rushed  from  under  her  fingers  like  a  (hght 
of  startled  doves,  and  flultered  about  her,  joyous  and  exultant. 
She  went  on  with  immense  power  and  brilliancy  till  she  ( ame  to 
the  first  repetition  of  the  triumphaiit  opening  iiioliv,  with  its 
jubilnnt  blare  of  trumpets,  then  stojjped  abruptly,  and  jumping  up 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  Wilhelm  — 

••  Isn't   it   thnt,  my  one  ;ind  only  Wilhelm  ?  '  she  said,  with  a 
beaming  look. 
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"  My  sweetest  Pilar,"  lie  answered,  and  clasped  her  to  his 
breast.     His  heart  was  really  full  to  overflowing  at  that  moment. 

She  took  his  arm  and  proceeded  to  lead  him  about  the  room, 
showing  and  explaining  the  various  objects  to  him.  "This  is  my 
mamma  as  she  looked  five-and-tvventy  years  ago,  when  she  went 
to  the  Feria  at  Seville.  That  is  a  sort  of  fair  at  Easter,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  popular  festivals  of  Spain.  We  must  go  to  it 
some  day  together.  iVnd  that  is  my  late  father  as  major-general. 
Here  he  is  in  the  robes  of  a  Knight  of  San  lago,  one  of  our 
highest  military  orders.  It  has  e.\istcd  since  the  twelfth  century, 
and,  strangely  enough,  one  of  my  ancestors  was  among  its  fu'st 
members.  These  are  my  father's  decorations  and  badges  of 
otificc.  Come  and  look  at  this  clock,  it  is  quite  unique.  The 
province  of  Cordova  had  it  made,  and  presented  it  to  my 
father  when  he  gave  u])  his  command  there.  I  suppose  you 
recognized  this  j^astel.  It  is  a  very  good  likeness.  Do  you 
think  it  pretty  ?  " 

•'  Pretty  1  The  word  is  a  gross  injustice.  Say  rather  exquisitely, 
ravishingly  beautiful." 

"Thanks,  my  Wilhelm.  And  if  you  had  known  me  then,  you 
would  have  loved  me  and  wanted  to  marry  me,  would  you 
not  ?  " 

"  But  you  would  hardly  have  wanted  to  marry  me,  a  poor  devil 
of  a  plebeian,  who  was  badly  dressed  and  did  not  even  know 
how  to  dance." 

"  Do  not  make  fun  of  me,  you  sweet,  bad  creature ;  if  I  had 
had  as  much  sense  then  as  I  have  now,  I  should  have  loved  you 
then  as  I  love  you  now,  and  I  would  have  belonged  to  you,  even 
if  it  had  cost  me  my  father's  love."  She  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the 
picture  in  which  her  innocent  past  confronted  her  in  so  angelic  a 
form,  and  continued  in  tones  of  indescribable  tenderness — "  Why 
did  I  not  know  you  sooner  ?  Is  it  my  fault  that  you  who  were 
made  for  me  should  live  so  far  away  and  wait  so  long  before  you 
came  to  me  ?  How  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  offer  you 
the  pure  young  creature  of  this  ])icture  I  Put  I  can  but  give  you 
all  1  have — my  first  real  love,  the  virginity  of  my  heart — surely 
that  is  something  ?  " 

Her  hazel  eyes  pleaded  for  a  great  deal  of  compassion,  and  her 
full  scarlet  lips  for  a  great  deal  of  love,  and  only  a  heart  of  cast- 
iron  could  have  refused  her  either. 

Beyond  the  salon  was  a  roomy  dining-room,  hung  with  mag- 
nificent Cordova  leather,  and  from  this  a  glass  door  led  into  a 
pretty  little  garden   with  an  arbour  in  the  corner  and  some  old 
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lirees.  High  ivy-clad  walls  enclosed  the  square  green  spot  of 
nature.  L' p  the  stairs,  on  the  walls  of  which  hung  many  valuable 
pictU4-es,  for  which  there  was  no  place  in  the  rooms,  Pilar  and 
Wilhelm  mounted  to  the  second  tloor.  They  entered  first  a  red 
salon  with  windows  opening  on  to  the  balcony,  and  in  which  the 
all-pervading  scent  of  ylang-ylang  betrayed  that  it  was  the  favourite 
apartment  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  did  not  keep  Wilhelm 
long  in  this  dainty  bower,  but  drew  him  into  the  large  bedroom 
adjoining.  The  walls  were  draped  with  Japanese  silk,  patterned 
with  strange  landscapes,  fabulous  flowers,  gay-coloured  birds  on 
the  wing,  and  a  network  of  twining  creatures,  and  drawn  together 
at  the  ceiling  like  the  roof  of  a  tent.  Out  of  the  soft  folds  of  the 
centre  rosette  hung  a  lamp  with  golden  dragons  on  its  pink  globe. 
There  was  a  wardrobe  with  looking-glass  doors,  a  toilette  table, 
an  immense  bed  of  carved  ebony  inlaid  with  scenes  from  the 
antique  in  ivory,  and  chairs  covered  with  Persian  stutfs.  Besides 
all  this  there  wds  an  old  oak  Gothic //Vcw/Ztv/,  a  small  altar  drai)ed 
in  rose  colour  and  white  lace,  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  numerous 
crucifi.xes  and  Madonnas  of  various  sizes  in  silver,  ivory,  and 
alabaster. 

"  Are  you  so  devout  ?  That  is  news  to  me,"  exclaimed  Wilhelm, 
surprised.  He  little  knew  that  tiie  first  thing  Pilar  had  done  on 
entering  the  house,  was  to  hasten  to  her  bedroom,  kiss  the  holy 
silver  ^ladonna  del  Pilar  willi  deepest  devotion,  and  kneel  lor  a 
few  moments  on  her  prie-dicu. 

"Oh  no,  I  am  not  at  all  devout.  I  am  just  the  pagan  you 
have  always  known.  \\wX.—  (juc  voulcz-vous  1 — one  has  old  habits. 
I  regard  the  Blessed  Virgin  chiefly  in  the  light  of  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  whose  heart  is  pierced  with  seven  swords,  and  Christ  as 
the  eternal  type  of  sublimcst  love.  Vou  are  a  heretic,  but  I  know 
lliat  pictures  and  symbols  are  not  as  offensive  to  you  as  to  certain 
vulgar  free-thinkers." 

Going  up  to  the  bed,  she  clung  still  more  fondly  to  Wilhelm, 
and  nmrmured  in  coy  and  halting  tones — "  Perhaps  you  have  not 
noticed  that  everything  in  this  room,  cxcei)t  the  altar  and  the 
prie  dietty  is  new ;  I  had  this  fresh  little  nest  arranged  for  us  while 
've  were  in  St.  \'alery.  1  hope  our  rest  may  be  sweet  and  uur 
dreams  happy  ones." 

He  sought  nervously  for  some  appropriate  answer,  Inil  she  gave 
him  no  time,  and  opening  a  door  in  the  wail  beside  the  fire-place, 
she  went  on — "  And  this  is  your  room.  Tell  me,  have  1  guessed 
your  taste  ?  " 

Without  even  glancing  iiilo  the  co.sy,  one-windowed  room,   he 
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said,  taking  Pilar's   hand   in   his  -  "  AVIiy  lorlurc  nic,  I'ilar? — you 
know  it  cannot  be." 

"  Wilhchii !  ■'  her  voice  was  funi,  and  she  looked  hiui  full  in  the 
eyes,  "  do  you  love  me  ?  " 
"  You  know  it." 

"  J^o  we  belong  to  each  other  ?  " 
"  Yes — and  no." 

"  That  is  not  a  straightforward  answer.     We  do  belong  to  one 
another.     You  know  perfectly  well  that  if  I  were  free  you  would 
marry   mc,  and   then  you  certainly   would   have    no    scruples   in 
coming  into  this  house  as  its  master.     Where  is  the  difference  ?  " 
"  You  know  where  the  difference  lies." 

"  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  crazy  !  Is  a  i)altry  prejudice  to 
triumph  over  our  right  to  be  happy  ?  We  are  both  of  age.  We 
are  accountable  to  no  one  on  earth  for  our  actions.  An  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  for  the  moment,  i)revents  us  making  our 
relations  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick-maker  by  paying  a  few  francs  to  a  registry -office  and  a 
priest.  Has  the  mumbling  of  a  priest  so  much  meaning  for  you  ? 
Must  you  first  enjoy  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  viaire  in  a  fringed 
scarf  before  you  can  feel  like  my  husband  ?  Or  do  you  want  any 
one  else's  consent  ?  INIy  father  is  dead,  but  my  mother  would 
adore  you  and  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you,  if  I  told  her  you 
made  her  only  child  unspeakably  happy,  ^^'hat  more  do  you 
want?" 

"  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  such  a  position.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  your  arguments.     But  forme  to  live  on 

you " 

"  For  shame  !  "  she  cried,  and  tapped  him  lightly  on  the  cheek 
with  her  forefinger.  "Ah,  you  see  I  love  you  better  than  you 
luve  me.  If  you  were  very  rich  and  I  had  not  a  penny,  I  would 
not  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  accept  everything  from  you.  I  trust 
my  heart  is  of  more  value  to  you  than  this  paltry  little  house  and 
its  sticks  of  furniture.  You  have  my  heart — what  is  all  the  rest 
compared  with  that?" 

He  still  shook  his  head  unconvinced,  but  she  knelt  before  him 
and  said  imploringly — "Wilhelm,  you  will  not  hurt  me  so.  Even 
if  it  costs  you  a  great  deal,  make  this  sacrifice  for  my  sake.  Give 
it  a  trial.  You  will  see  how  soon  you  will  get  accustomed  to  it. 
And  if  not,  then  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth — to  the  Black  Forest — wherever  you  will.  Only  try  it, 
Wilhelm— have  pity  on  me." 

He  stooped  to  lift  her  up,  but  reading  in  his  eyes  that  he  was 
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yielding,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  threw  herself,  gleeful  as  a 
child,  upon  his  breast.  Her  victory  filled  her  with  such  joy,  she 
could  have  shouted  it  out  of  tlie  windows.  She  coaxed  and 
fondled  Wilhelm,  called  him  by  every  endearing  name,  drew  him 
over  to  the  long  mirror  that  he  might  see  how  handsome  he  was, 
dragged  him  into  his  room  and  then  back  into  the  bedroom,  and 
required  a^considerable  time  to  recover  her  self-control. 

Meanwhile  it  had  grown  dark.  She  did  not  notice  it  till  now, 
and  rang  for  Anne  to  bring  lamps. 

"  Has  Don  Pablo  come  back  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  maid. 

"  Half-an-hour  ago,  Madame." 

"  Then  send  up  the  boxes  at  once." 

"  You  have  sent  for  the  luggage  already  ? "  was  Wilhelm's 
astonished  inquiry  when  Anne  had  left  the  room. 

".Naturally,  my  darling.  I  was  certain,  you  know,  that  you 
would  not  break  your  Pilar's  heart." 

Auguste  and  the  man  whom  Pilar  called  Don  Pablo  now  carried 
up  the  one  small  box  and  two  large  ones  A\'ilhelm  always  took 
about  with  him.  Pilar  asked  him  for  the  keys,  and  proceeded  to  put 
away  his  belongings  in  the  various  receptacles  of  the  room.  She 
would  not  suffer  him  to  help  her.  Only  his  books  she  allowed 
him  to  pile  up  in  a  corner  for  the  present ;  their  orderly  arrange- 
ment in  the  bookcase  was  put  off  till  the  daylight. 

At  dinner  Pilar  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and  more  in  love 
than  ever  before.  In  her  wild  spirits  she  threw  all  her  glasses 
into  the  garden,  and  would  only  drink  out  of  Wilhelm's.  It  was  a 
real  banrjuet  :  costly  Spanish  wines,  red  and  white,  rough  and 
sweet,  from  her  well-stocked  cellar,  accompanied  by  choice  dishes, 
and  finally  champagne,  of  which  Pilar  jxartook  valiantly.  After 
dessert  she  skipped  into  the  salon,  put  the  champagne  glass 
down  on  the  piano,  and,  between  sijjs  and  kisses,  j^layed  and  sang 
Spanish  love-songs  that  drove  the  llames  to  her  cheeks.  'I'hat 
evening  she  was  all  bacchante.  In  the  bedroom  she  tore  off  her 
clothes  with  impatient  fingers,  and  held  out  her  small,  high-bred 
feet  for  Wilhelm  to  jniU  off  her  silk  stockings.  He  knelt  and 
kissed  the  little  feet,  while  she  gazed  down  at  him  with  burning 
misty  eyes,  and  between  the  blood-red  lips,  lightly  parted  in  a 
wanton  smile,  gleamed  ])carly  teeth  that  looked  as  if  they  could 
bilt:  with  satisfaction  into  a  (juivering  heart.  It  was  the  Sphinx 
and  the  poor  trembling  mouse  in  the  dust  before  her  to  the 
life. 

When  Wilhelm  awoke  next  morning,  he  saw  Pilar  standing  all 
fresh  and  ready  ;it  the  bedside  to  greet  him  with  a  happy  smile. 
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\Vith  lier  iron  nerves  and  superabiinclant  animal  strength,  she 
required  but  Hltle  sleep,  and  had  at  once  resumed  her  old  habit 
of  stealing  away  early  to  i)erforni  the  rites  of  her  toilette  while 
he  still  slept. 

He  dressed  quickly,  she  being  occupied  meanwhile  in  com- 
pleting the  coquettish  adornment  of  his  room  with  knots  of 
ribbon,  bouquets  of  flowers,  Japanese  fans,  pictures  and  bronzes, 
which  she  arranged  with  unerring  taste  on  the  walls,  beside  the 
mirror,  over  the  doors  and  window,  or  strewed  about  the  secretaire, 
the  table,  or  the  chest-of-drawers  in  studied  negligence.  They 
had  breakfast  in  the  red  sa/of/,  after  which  she  led  him  to  her 
boudoir,  which  he  had  not  yet  seen,  and  that  looketl  like  a  pink 
silk-lined  jewel  box.  She  drew  up  an  arm-chair  beside  the 
crackling  wood  fire,  begged  Wilhelm  to  sit  down,  put  a  little 
inlaid  rose-wood  table  before  him,  and  out  of  a  cabinet  slie  fetched 
a  large  Russia  leather  pocket-book  with  a  gold  lock  and  laid  it  on 
the  table. 

"Let  us  settle  these  details  once  for  all,"  she  said  to  Wilhelm, 
who  had  watched  her  proceeding  with  surprise,  "  so  that  we  need 
never  refer  to  tliem  again.    You  are  my  husband,  and  must  relieve 

nie  now  of  all  my  business  cares.     Here "  she  opened  the 

pocket-book  and  spread  out  some  formidable-looking  jiapers,  with 
stamps  and  seals  attached,  before  him — "  This  is  my  cheque-book, 
here  the  deposit  receipts  for  my  Government  stock  and  bonds." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Wilhelm.  "  I  understand  nothing 
of  such  things ;  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  I 
am  certainly  not  going  to  begin  now,  and  with  you."  He  gathered 
up  the  papers  impatiently,  thrust  them  back  into  the  pocket-book, 
which  he  closed  with  a  snap,  and  seeing  Pilar  standing  there  like 
a  disappointed  child  baulked  of  a  surprise,  he  added — "  However, 
I  am  grateful  for  the  suggestion,  as  it  helps  me  out  of  a  dilemma. 
I  was  at  a  loss  in  what  form  to  put  what  I  must  say  to  you — you 
have  helped  me  in  the  nick  of  time.  Pilar,"  he  drew  her  on  to 
his  knee  and  kissed  her,  "at  the  seaside  the  matter  was  very 
simple,  we  had  only  to  divide  the  bill  between  us.  That  will  not 
do  here.  I  am  not  well  enough  off  to  defray  half  the  expense  of 
such  an  establishment  as  yours." 

"  Oh,  Wilhelm  !  "  she  exclaimed,  horror-stricken,  and  attempted 
to  jump  down,  but  he  held  her  fast  and  continued — 

"  I  know  this  subject  is  painful  to  you,  so  it  is  to  me,  but,  as 
you  said  yourself,  it  must  be  settled  once  for  all.  You  must  allow 
me  to  defray  my  own  expenses  as  I  would  in  a  good  family 
pensioii.     I  will  put  the  trifling  sum  in  your  pocket-book  once  a 
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month,  and  you  will  have  a  little  more  for  your  poor — one  cannot 
have  too  much  for  them." 

"  I  am  simply  petrified,"  murmured  Pilar,  "  that  you  can  take 
such  a  thing  into  consideration  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  one  condition  on  which  I  stay  here,"  returned 
Wilhelm  firmly. 

"What  a  dreadful  proud  boy  you  are  !  You  will  not  accept  a 
thing  from  me,  and  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  would  never  be 
too  proud  to  share  your  possessions  with  you.  And  if  you  had 
married  me,  you  would  no  doubt  have  scorned  to  touch  my  dowry, 
and  wanted  to  pay  me  for  your  board  too." 

"  Dear  heart,  I  imagine  the  (question  is  settled  between  us,  and 
never  to  be  discussed  again.  I  simply  cannot  live  free  of 
expense  in  the  house  of  my " 

"Your  wife,"  she  broke  in  hastily. 

"Of  my wife." 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  resigning  herself,  "you  must  have  your 
own  way,  I  suppose,  l^ut  explain  to  me,  my  Teutonic  philosopher, 
how  comes  it  that  so  high-bred  a  body  and  so  noble  a  mind  can 
contain  a  corner  holding  such  a  tradesman's  idea?  How  can 
one  make  these  commonplace  calculations  when  one  is  in  love  ? 
Are  you  Germans  all  like  that,  or  is  it  an  inherited  weakness 
in  your  family  ?  "' 

"  In  my  family,"  he  answered  simply,  and  without  a  trace  of 
bitterness,  "as  far  back  as  I  know  of  (though  that  is  certainly  not 
anything  like  as  far  as  your  ancestor,  tlie  fust  knight  of  San  lago), 
we  have  always  worked  for  our  living,  and  owed  all  to  our  own 
industry.  I  am  the  first  who  found  the  table  ready  spread  for  him, 
and  who  knows  if  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  me." 

"  Now  you  are  making  (nn  of  my  ancestors,  you  disagreeable 
man — when  did  I  ever  say  such  a  silly  thing  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  you  did,  but  you  asked  an  cxjtlanation  of  the 
German  philosopher,  and  the  (icrman  i)hilosoi)her  has  done  his 
best  to  give  you  one." 

She  locked  her  pocket-book  in  the  cabinet  again,  and  there  the 
matter  ended  between  them. 

The  rest  of  the  household,  which  seemed  to  accept  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  new  guest  without  tiie  faintest  surprise,  consisted, 
besides  Anne,  of  the  man-servant  Augustc,  a  young,  knowing- 
looking  southern  Irenchman,  with  a  clean-shaven,  la(  key's  face, 
the  old  Spanish  cook  Isabel,  a  colossal,  unwieldy,  hii)pop()tamus- 
like  person  with  a  red  nose,  watery,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  a 
strident  voice,   and    Don    Pablo,  who  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  ot 
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servant,   major-domo,  and  the  confidential  attendant  of  llie  old 
plays.     Pilar  esteemed  iiim  highly,  and  always  spoke  of  him   in 
terms  of  respect.    According  to  her,  he  came  of  a  good  Catalonian 
family,  had  served  with  the  Carlists,  and  received  titles  and  orders 
of  distinction  from  Don  Carlos.     After  the  downfall  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  fought  he  had  come  to  Paris,  like  so  many  of 
his  compatriots,  and   J'ilar  had  rescued  him  from  terrible  want. 
He  did  not  live  in  the  house,  but  had  an  attic  somewhere  in  the 
town.     Every  morning  he  appeared  at  the  I5oulevard  Pereire  to 
receive  Pilar's  orders,  was  occupied  during  the  whole  day  in  going 
on  errands  and  doing  shopping  of  every  description,  and,  his  work 
over,  returned  late  in  the  evening  to  his  lodging.     He  was  a  tall, 
thin,  middle-aged  man  with  a  long,  leathery  fare,  a  long  pointed 
nose,  long  oily  hair,  and  long  grey  moustaches.     The  entire  loose, 
bony  figure  looked  like  a  reflection  in  a  concave  glass — all   dis- 
torted into  length.     Don  Pablo  had  a  deeply  melancholy  air,  never 
smiled,  and  spoke  but  little.     During  the  few  spare  hours  which 
the  Countess'  service — in  which  his  legs  were  chiefly  in  demand — 
permitted,  he  might  be  seen  in  a  back-room  on  the  ground-floor, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  pictures  out  of  gummed  hair — an  art  in 
which  he  was  a  proficient.     He  had  even  achieved  a  portrait  of 
Pilar  in  blonde,  brown,  and  red  hair.     It  looked  like  the  queen  in 
a  pack  of  cards,  but  Don  Pablo  was  very  proud  of  the  master- 
piece, and    never  forgave  Pilar  for  not  hanging  it  in  one  of  the 
sa/fliis  but  in  quite  another  place.     It  was  this  accomplishment  of 
his  which  led  Auguste  to  declare  firmly  and  with  conviction  that 
he  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  common  hair-dresser.     The 
relations  between  the  two  were  altogether  very  strained.     Auguste 
Avas  annoyed   by  the   Spaniard's   high-and-mighty  airs,  and    his 
T'Vench  instincts  of  equality  revolted  against  Don  Pablo's  preten- 
sions to  be  better  than  the  rest  of  the  servants.     They  had  their 
meals  in  common,  but  Don  Pablo  occupied  the  seat  of  honour 
and  demanded  to  be  waited   iipon,    while   Auguste,  Anne,  and 
Isabel  had  to  be  content  to  wait  upon  themselves.     As  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  Auguste   had  once  got  a  sight  of  Don   Pablo's 
uniform    and   great   order  ;    whereupon    he   instantly   cut   out  a 
monstrous  tin  star  out  of  the  lid  of  a  sardine  box  and  wore  it  at 
meals.     Don   Pablo  was   so  furious  that  he   spoke  seriously  of 
challenging  Auguste  to  a  duel  to  the   death,  and  it  retpiired  a 
stern  order  from  the  Countess  to  make  him  give  up  his  blood- 
thirsty design  and  Auguste  his  practical  joke. 

The  sharp-tongued  Anne  and  noisy  old  Isabel  were  on  a  similar 
warlike  footing.     The  maid  was  jealous  of  the  cook  because  she 
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had  long,  secret  confal)ulations  with  the  Countess,  who  let  her  do 
exactly  as  she  pleased,  and  even  forgave  her  her  pronounced  liking 
for  her  excellent  Val  de  Pehas,  of  which  she — Isabel — drank  at 
least  a  barrel  a  year  to  her  own  account.  One  day  \Vilhelm, 
coming  unexpectedly  into  the  boudoir,  surprised  Pilar  and  the  red- 
nosed  cook  together,  the  latter  engaged  in  telling  her  mistress's 
fortune  by  the  cards.  This  was  the  secret  of  Isabel's  influence. 
.She  hurriedly  took  herself  off  with  her  cards,  but  Wilhelm  shook 
his  head — "■  1  should  not  have  believed  it  of  my  clever  Pilar," 

"What  would  you  have?"  she  returned,  half  laughing,  half 
ashamed ;  "  we  all  of  us  have  some  little  remnant  of  superstition 
in  some  dark  corner  of  our  minds.  And  after  all,  it  is  very  odd 
that  ever  since  our  return  she  is  continually  turning  up  the  knave 
of  hearts."  And  as  Wilhelm  was  obviously  still  unenlightened, 
she  explained,  "  JJarbarian  !  don't  you  know  that  that  always 
means  a  sweetheart  ?  " 

Pilar  arranged  their  life  as  if  they  were  on  their  honeymoon. 
Every  mid-day  and  evening  meal  was  a  banquet  with  tlowers, 
choice  dishes,  and  cliampagne,  till  Wilhelm  forbade  it ;  every  day  a 
drive  in  an  elegant  coupe;  every  evening  to  some  theatre  in  a  half- 
concealed  stage  box,  in  which  Pilar  hid  herself  in  the  dim  back- 
ground. Wilhelm  did  not  care  for  ilie  theatre,  but  Pilar  insisted 
that  he  should  become  acquainted  with  the  French  stage.  She 
showed  him  about  Paris  as  if  he  were  a  school-boy  allowed  to 
come  to  town  in  the  holidays  as  a  rewartl  for  having  passed  his 
examination  well.  And  she  was  such  an  interesting,  entertain- 
ing guide  !  .She  was  thoroughly  accjuainted  with  the  history  or 
the  anecdotes  connected  with  the  \arious  streets  and  buildings, 
and  on  their  way  from  the  column  of  July  to  the  Opera  House, 
from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  from  the  Odc'on  to 
the  Pantheon,  she  unrolled  a  sparkling  jjicture  of  Paris,  past  and 
Ijresent  ;  now  showing  him  tlie  seething  crowds  of  the  lower 
classes  and  their  customs  and  doings  in  good  and  bad  hours,  now 
describing  well-known  contem[joraries  with  all  that  was  absurd  or 
( oinmendable  in  them.  Stories,  scandals,  traits  (jf  character,  en- 
counters she  had  had,  adventures  that  had  befallen  her,  all  llowed 
from  her  li[)s  in  a  gay,  babbling,  inexhaustible  stream,  and  initiated 
her  hearer  into  all  the  intricacies  of  Parisian  life.  She  was  as 
familiar  with  the  galleries  as  with  the  famous  buildings,  and  in 
front  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  one  and  the  farades  of  the  other 
she  fired  off  a  rocket-like  shower  of  original  remarks,  paradoxes, 
and  brilliant  criticism.  She  knew  exactly  where  to  scoff  iuid 
wliere  to  be  enlluisiastii  ;  jeeretl  with  all  the  ruthless  slang  of  the 
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Paris  gamin  at  the  pompously  mediocre  sights  recommended  to 
the  tourists'  admiration  by  Baedeker,  and  gave  evidence  of  deep 
and  true  comprehension  of  all  that  was  really  beautiful. 

At  the  very  beginning  she  dragged  Wilhelm  to  a  photographer's 
studio  and  disclosed  to  him,  when  it  was  too  late  to  beat  a  retreat, 
that  he  was  to  be  photographed.  What  for  ?  A  fancy  of  Iiers — 
she  wanted  to  have  his  likeness.  Half-length,  full-length,  full- 
fcice,  profile.  Only  when  the  pictures  were  sent  home  did  he 
discover,  that  she  did  not  want  them  for  herself,  but  to  send  to 
her  mother.  It  was  high  time  she  should  see  what  the  man  was 
like  who  alone  made  life  worth  living  for  her  only  child.  That 
she  should  draw  her  mother  into  an  affair  of  the  kind  of  which 
women  do  not,  as  a  rule,  boast  to  their  families  seemed  to  him 
peculiarly  bad  taste.  *'  What,"  he  cried,  "  you  have  told  your 
mother  the  whole  story  ?  " 

"  My  mother  is  a  Spaniard,  she  will  guess  what  one  leaves 
unsaid." 

"  And  you  are  not  ashamed  that  she  should  know  ?  " 

"That  is  why  I  am  sending  her  your  likeness;  she  will  then 
understand  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud." 

What  slie  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  explain  to  him  was, 
tliat  she  had  palmed  off  a  complete  romance  upon  the  Marquise 
de  Henares,  to  the  effect  that  AVilhelm  had  saved  her  life  at  Ault 
while  bathing,  that  he  was  a  celebrated  German  revolutionist,  and 
tlie  future  President  of  the  German  Republic,  to  whom  she  was 
affording  a  refuge  in  her  house  because,  for  the  time  being,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  in  liiding  from  the  German  secret  police,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

The  Marquise  believed  every  word.  In  her  answer,  she  certainly 
rejjroached  her  daugliter  gently  for  having  anything  to  do  with 
foreign  conspirators,  but  otherwise  praised  her  evidence  of  gratitude 
towards  her  preserver,  and  frankly  expressed  her  admiration  for 
the  handsome  person  of  this  interesting  German.  She  even 
enclosed  a  note  to  him,  in  which  she  thanked  him  from  her 
overflowing  mother's  heart  for  all  he  had  done  for  her  only  child, 
and  adjured  him  to  be  very  i)rudent.  He  could  make  nothing 
out  of  it,  and  Pilar  declared  that  she  was  equally  in  the  dark. 
"I  only  see  this  much,"  she  said  in  an  offhand  manner,  "that 
mamma  loves  you  already,  and  will  do  still  more  so  when  she  gets 
to  know  you  personally.     And  that  is  all  that  matters." 

It  was  on  the  second  Sunday  after  their  arrival  in  Paris,  that 
the  children  came  to  visit   their  mother.     Pilar  looked  forward 
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with  some  uneasiness  to  Wilhelm's  first  meeting  with  them,  and 
he  too  felt  far  from  comfortable  when  Pilar  brought  a  half-grown 
girl  and  a  ten-year-old  boy  to  him,  and  addressing  herself  to  them 
said,  "  Embrace  Monsieur  le  Docteur  and  look  at  him  well.  He 
is  the  best  friend  your  mother  has  on  earth.  You  must  love  him 
very  much,  for  he  deserves  it." 

The  girl  was  fair  like  her  mother.  She  was  already  dressed 
with  conspicuous  elegance,  and  her  manner  betrayed  extreme 
self-consciousness.  She  glanced  at  Wilhelm  with -sly  and  wanton 
eyes,  in  which  it  was  easily  to  be  read  that  she  had  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  She  offered  her  forehead  for 
his  kiss,  bestowed  a  few  cold  and  perfunctory  caresses  on  her 
mother,  and  slipped  away  to  Anne,  with  whom  she  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  in  eager  whispered  conversation,  till  the  governess 
came  to  take  her  back  to  the  fashionable  boarding  school  where 
she  was  being  trained  to  be  a  perfect  great  lady,  and  to  make 
some  enviable  man  happy  in  the  future  by  the  bestowal  of  her 
hand. 

The  boy,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  ])riest,  and  was  being 
educated  at  a  fashionable  Jesuit  institution,  was  of  a  better  sort. 
He  gave  his  hand  to  Wilhelm  shyly  but  heartily,  while  his 
innocent  eyes  looked  frankly  and  openly  into  his,  and  then  hung 
over  his  mother  with  a  tenderness  that  had  a  touch  of  chivalry  in 
it — half  funny,  half  affecting.  A\'ilhelm  felt  decidedly  drawn  to 
the  slender,   healthy-looking  boy. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  another — a  third  child — 
ajipeared  upon  the  scene;  a  lovely,  brown,  four-year-old  boy, 
with  bold  black  eyes  and  long  raven  curls,  whom  a  maidservant 
brought  to  Pilar  that  he  might  kiss  his  mamma. 

\\'ilhelm  was  much  surprised.  "  Three  ?  You  never  told  me 
that,"  he  whispered. 

"This  is  little  Manuel,  my  sweet  little  Manuelito,"  she  answered 
in  a  low  voice,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  child's  black  curls  that 
she  might  not  have  to  look  at  Wilhelm.  She  covered  little 
Manuelito  with  kisses,  and  then  jjushcd  him  gently  over  to 
^Vilhclm,  in  whom  the  most  conflicting  emotions  were  struggling 
for  the  mastery.  It  was  impossible  to  feel  any  ill-will  towards 
this  captivating  mite  with  the  dark  IJronzino  face,  and  yet  to 
Wilhelm  he  seemed  to  rei^resent  a  distinct  act  of  treachery.  Huw 
could  she  have  been  so  underhand  as  to  hide  the  fact  from  him 
that  her  connection  with  the  f.ishion-plate  diplomate  had  not  been 
without  results  1  He  made  as  if  to  draw  away  from  the  boy,  who 
stood  staring  nervously  at  him,  but  the  next  moment  his  natural 
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love  of  chiklicn  prevailed,  and  he  clasped  the  sweet  liltle  I'ellow 
to  his  breast. 

"Such  a  lovely  child !"  he  said,  "and  so  young,  and  in  need  of 
a  mother's  care.     Why  does  it  not  live  with  you  ?  " 

"  He  lives  with  a  sister  of  his  father,"  she  answered,  hardly 
above  her  breath. 

"And  you  let  it  go?" 

"  The  father  would  not  let  me  keep  it.  And  I  could  not  do 
anything  against  it  because — it  is  not  registered  as  my  child,  and 
does  not  bear  my  name." 

The  past,  to  which  Wilhehn  and  Pilar  had  closed  their  eyes  till 
now,  presented  itself  that  afternoon  in  incontestably  lively  form 
before  them.  Dispelled  was  the  artificial  fabric  of  their  dream  of 
a  love  that  was  as  old  as  life"  itself — dispelled  the  poetic  figment 
that  they  were  in  the  honeymoon  of  a  young  i)ure  union  of  the 
heart !  These  three  children  told  a  tale  of  Pilar  in  which  Wilhehn 
bore  no  part,  and  the  chapters  of  that  story  bore  different  names, 
as  did  the  children  themselves. 

Pilar  divined  easily  enough  what  was  passing  in  Wilhelm's  mind 
at  sight  of  the  children.  She  never  let  them  come  to  the  house 
again,  but  henceforth  went  to  see  them  at  their  respective  homes. 
Pie  was  sure  that  they  liked  coming  to  the  Boulevard  Pereire, 
and  was  sorry  that  they  should  miss  this  pleasure  on  his  account. 
Pilar  begged  him,  however,  not  to  allude  to  the  subject  again — 
he  was  dearer  to  her  than  her  children,  and  there  was  nothing  she 
would  not  do  to  spare  him  a  moment's  unpleasantness. 

The  first  visitor  whom  \Vilhelm  saw  in  Pilar's  house  was  a  little 
tubby  gentleman  with  a  clean-shaven  face  and  a  rosette  in  his 
button-hole,  composed  of  sixteen  different  coloured  ribbons  at  the 
very  lowest  computation.  He  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coming 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  being  instantly  admitted  to  the 
boudoir.  He  was  introduced  to  A\'ilhelm  as  Don  Antonio  Gorm, 
and  Pilar  explained  afterwards  that  Don  Antonio  was  a  lawyer, 
an  old  friend  of  her  family,  and  that  he  conducted  her  business 
affairs  for  her.  For  a  time  she  had  long  daily  consultations,  to 
which  AVilhelm  was  not  invited.  As  soon  as  he  left,  she  would 
come  to  ^\'ilhclm  with  a  significant  and  mysterious  air,  evidently 
expecting  that  he  would  ask  what  all  this  putting  together  of  heads 
might  mean.  As  he  did  not  evince  the  slightest  curiosity,  she 
grew  impatient  at  last,  and  asked  with  assumed  lightness — 

"Are  30U  not  at  all  jealous,  you  fish-blooded  German?" 

"Jealous?  No,  I  certainly  am  not.  Besides  which,  you  give 
me  no  cause." 
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"  Indeed  !  and  what  about  my  tete-a-tetes  with  Don  Antonio?" 

"  Oh,  Don  Antonio  !  "  laughed  Wilhehn. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sweetheart,  but  it  aggravates  me  that  you 
should  not  want  to  know  what  he  and  I  are  brewing.  You  do 
not  take  nearly  so  much  interest  in  my  alTairs  as  you  ought." 

"  liut  you  told  me  that  Don  Antonio  was  your  man  of  business." 

"Well,  then — no — this  time  it  is  not  a  matter  of  business.  I 
wanted  to  prepare  a  surprise  for  you."  She  seated  herself  on  his 
knee,  and  laying  her  cheek  to  his,  she  whispered — "  I  have  been 
trying  to  have  myself  naturalized  in  Belgium,  and  then,  as  a  Belgian 
subject,  get  a  divorce  from  Count  Pozaldez.  In  that  way  I 
might  have  become  your  wife  before  the  law  as  well." 

He  looked  at  her  witli  a  face  expressive  rather  of  alarm  and 
astonishment  than  joy,  and  she  went  on  with  a  sigh — "  However, 
Don  Antonio  has  just  told  me  I  must  give  up  that  pleasant 
dream — it  cannot  be  realized." 

He  kissed  her  lips  and  brow,  and  stroked  her  silky  hair.  She 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  remained  long  in  silent  thought. 
Presently  she  rose,  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twice, 
and  finally  seated  herself  on  a  footstool  at  Wilhelm's  feet.  "  But 
something  I  must  do  to  bind  you  to  me,"  she  said.  ''  I  shall  not 
rest  till  there  is  some  written  bond,  something  legal  between  us. 
I  shall  alter  my  will,  and  give  you  the  place  in  it  you  occupy  in 
ray  life." 

"  Pilar,"  exclaimed  ^\■ilhelm,  "if  you  love  me,  and  if  yuu  wish 
that  we  should  remain  what  we  are  to  one  another,  never  say 
such  a  word  again.  If  I  ever  find  out  that  you  have  mentioned 
me  in  your  will,  all  is  at  an  end  between  us."  She  drooped 
her  head  disconsolately,  and  he  continued  in  a  milder  tone — 
"  Durlling's  will  has  not  brought  me  so  much  luck  that  I  should 
ever  wish  to  inherit  money  again." 

The  idea  to  which  she  liad  given  expression  did  not  leave  Pilar, 
however.  There  should  be  something  in  writing — some  document 
with  stamps  and  seals  to  testify  that  Wilhelm  belonged  to  her. 
This  wish  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  superstition  with  her,  and 
she  never  rested  till  it  was  salisfieil. 

(Jne  morning,  the  inmates  of  tiie  house  (;n  die  l>oulevanl 
Pereire  saw  the  arrival  of  three  carriages,  which  discharged  eight 
persons  at  the  door.  A  well-dressed  gentleman  rang  the  bell, 
marshalled  his  seven  companions  in  the  hall,  and  desired  to  be 
shown  up  to  the  Countess.  She  was  expecting  him,  and  received 
him  in  the  red  uiloit.  ,'\fter  a  short  conversation,  she  went 
down-stairs  with  liiin  lu  the  yellow  saloii^  where  Wilhelm,  at  lier 
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request,  followed  ihein.  'I'he  visitor  was  the  Spanish  consul  m 
Paris.  He  produced  a  casket  ornamented  with  mother-o'-pearl, 
broke  a  seal  with  which  it  was  fastened,  unlocked  it  with  a  small 
silver  key,  and  took  out  a  document  in  a  closed  envelope, 
and  handed  it  to  Pilar.  lie  then  0];cned  the  door,  and 
permitted  his  followers  to  enter.  They  came  in  in  single  file, 
and  ranged  themselves  silently  along  the  wall.  They  were  tall, 
lean  men  in  great  circular  Spanish  cloaks  of  brown  or  bottle- 
green,  defective  in  the  matter  of  foot  gear,  and  with  shapeless 
greasy  hats  in  their  ungloved  hands.  Their  deportment  was  as 
dignified  as  if  they  had  been  the  chapter  of  a  religious  order,  and 
every  face  was  turned  with  an  air  of  contemplative  solemnity 
towards  the  Countess.  With  nervous  haste  she  wrote  a  few  lines 
at  the  foot  of  the  document,  read  it  over  three  or  four  times  and 
altered  a  word  here  and  there;  she  then  folded  the  paper,  returned 
it  to  the  envelope,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  Consul.  She  scaled 
it  with  her  seal  and  wrote  something  on  it,  the  seven  men  then 
advanced  one  by  one  to  the  table,  and  with  extreme  gravity  and 
precision  put  their  signatures  on  the  envelope.  The  casket  was 
then  re-locked  and  re-sealed,  and  the  company  withdrew  with  a 
ceremonious  bow,  not,  however,  without  leaving  behind  them  such 
a  piercing  smell  of  garlic  that  the  yellow  sa/o/i  was  still  full  of  it 
next  day. 

When  Pilar  found  herself  alone   with  Wilhelm,  she  asked — 
"  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  what  all  this  means  ?  " 
"  Well,  yes." 

"  We  have  in  Spain  what  we  call  mysterious  wills,  the  contents 
of  which  may  be  kept  secret.  A  will  of  that  kind  is  valid  if  an 
ottkial  person  and  seven  witnesses  vouch  for  it  by  their  signatures 
on  the  envelope  that  it  has  been  written  or  altered  in  their  presence. 
To-day  I  have  added  something  to  my  secret  will." 

He  made  a  movement,  but  she  would  not  give  him  time  to 
speak. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  I  have  not  acted  against  your  wishes  nor 
Avounded  your  pride.  On  our  Vega  de  llenaresin  Old  Castile, 
we  have  a  family  tomb  where  my  ancestors  have  been  laid  to  rest 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  the  Renaissance  mausoleum  of 
the  picture  hanging  in  your  room.  The  marble  tomb  stands  in 
the  middle  of  an  oak  wood,  not  far  from  a  little  brook,  and  it  is 
cool  and  still  there.  I  shall  lie  there  some  day,  wherever  I  may 
die,  and  I  have  assigned  you  a  place  beside  me.  Promise  me, 
Wilhehn,  that  you  will  accept  it.  Promise  mc  that  you,  in  your 
turn,  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  your  remains  to  be 
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brought  at  last  to  our  Vega.  I  do  not  know  if  I  may  ever  belong 
to  you  as  your  wife  in  my  lifetime,  but  in  death  I  want  to  have 
you  for  ever  at  my  side.  Grant  me  this  consolation.  Give  me 
your  hand  upon  it.' 

Great  tears  welled  slowly  into  the  hazel  eyes,  and  it  Mas 
plainly  of  such  sacred  and  earnest  import  to  her,  that  "\\'ilhelni 
had  not  the  heart  to  smile  at  her  strained  and  sentimental  idea. 
Moved  and  touched,  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart  in  silence. 


CHAPTER    XII 

tannhauser's  iLicii  r 

"  To  be  as  much  alone  with  you  in  great  Paris  as  if  we 
were  on  a  desert  island  in  the  Pacific — in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
yet  having  no  part  with  it ;  spectators  of  its  amusing  doings,  and 
yet  unnoticed  by  it !  You  all  my  world,  and  I  yours — what  a 
sweet  and  perfect  dream  !"  Thus  Pilar  as  she  went  out  in  line 
weather,  thickly  veiled,  on  Wilhclm's  arm  into  the  crowded 
streets,  and  she  did  her  utmost  to  prolong  the  charming  delusion 
as  far  as  possible.  She  paid  no  visits,  invited  no  one  to  the 
house,  avoided  every  familiar  face  in  the  street.  Through  the 
Consul  and  Don  Antonio,  however,  her  more  immediate  circle 
got  wind  by  degrees  of  her  return  to  Paris,  and  visitors  began 
to  call  at  the  little  house  on  the  Boulevard  Pereire  who  would 
not  submit  to  being  sent  away.  With  the  versatility  of  mind 
peculiar  to  her.  Pilar  soon  adapted  herself  to  the  new  position  of 
affairs,  and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  agreeable,  she  said  to  Wilhelm,  to  have  been 
able  to  remain  longer  in  their  delicious  seclusion,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  social  life  would  have  to  be  resumed,. and  it  was  best  he 
should  make  a  beginning  now.  "  Do  not  be  afraid,"  she  added, 
"that  I  shall  ask  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  asses 
and  parrots  that  have  chattered  and  gesticulated  round  me  for 
years.  You  shall  only  know  a  really  select  few,  who  are  fond  of 
me,  and  who  can  offer  you  friendship  and  appreciation." 

And  so  the  march  past  of  the  elect  began,  most  of  them  being 
invited  either  to  lunch  or  dinner.  AVilhelm  found  them  very 
peculiar  and  uncongenial,  and,  on  the  whole,  derived  but  little 
satisfaction  from  their  acquaintance.  Pilar  had  a  small  weakness  ; 
according  to  her  account,  each  one  of  her  more  intimate  friends 
was  a  striking  and  original  character,  the  possessor  of  the  rarest 
qualities.     It  was  the  only  touch  of  snobbishness  of  which  one 
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could  have  accused  her.  She  announced  the  arrival  of  an  old 
Spanish  general — "  A  hero  of  quite  the  antique,  classic  type,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare," 
— and  there  entered  to  them  a  little  old  man,  shuffling  in  with  the 
flurried,  dragging  gait  of  a  paralytic,  unable  to  lift  his  feet  from 
the  ground,  stammering  out  a  few  commonplaces,  who  could  not 
keep  his  gold  eye-glasses  on  his  nose,  and  who,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Wilhelm  had  fought  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
frankly  admitted  that,  though  he  had  commanded  at  many  a 
grand  review,  he  had  never  been  in  real  action. 

Another  time  a  Great  Thinker  was  to  appear,  a  profound  sage, 
with  whom  Wilhelm  would  be  delighted,  thoroughly  versed  in 
German  philosophy,  a  critic  of  immense  and  independent  spirit. 
But  what  AVilhelm  really  saw  was  a  slovenly,  i)ock-marked  man, 
with  a  very  arrogant  manner,  who  smoked  cigarettes  without  inter- 
mission, and  preserved  an  obstinate  silence,  behind  which  one 
was  naturally  free  to  imagine  the  profoundest  thoughts,  if  one 
wished  it ;  and  who,  when  Pilar  tried  to  lead  him  on  to  air  his 
opinions  on  German  philosophy,  answered  sententiousjy — "  I  do 
not  care  for  Kant ;  his  was  not  a  republican  spirit."  A  man 
who  was  said  to  be  famed  for  his  wit  perpetrated  such  atrocious 
puns,  that  even  Pilar  was  forced  to  admit  after  he  left  that  he  had 
had  a  surprisingly  bad  day.  An  aristocratic  member  of  the  Jockey 
CAuh,  "  a  truly  distinguished  being," — when  Pilar  wished  to  give 
any  one  the  highest  praise  she  always  alluded  to  them  as  "a 
being," — "  and  not  superficial  like  the  most  of  his  class,"  talked 
for  two  consecutive  hours  of  the  coming  elections  to  the  Jockey 
Gliib,  and  of  the  attempt  to  bring  in  the  wearing  of  bracelets  as  a 
fashion  among  gentlemen.  The  only  figure  in  this  gallery  which 
made  anything  like  a  favourable  impression  on  Wilhelm  was  a 
Catalonian,  naturalized  in  l-'rance,  a  professor  at  a  Paris  /vor. 
He  had  simple,  winning  manners,  spoke  and  looked  like  an 
intelligent  person,  and  met  AN'ilhelm  with  much  friendliness.  He 
was  to  learn  later  on  that  this  amiable,  frank,  unfailingly  good- 
tempered  acf|uaintancc  had  made  the  most  ill-natured,  not  to  say 
defamatory  remarks  about  liini,  Ijcfore  i'llar  and  her  whole  circle 
of  friends. 

One  afternoon  Anne  annoimced  tli;il  "the  constnn])tivc  ]ioet 
was  below,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ])ay  iiis  respects  to 
Madame  la  Comlcsse."  "Another  great  man,  no  doubt,"  thought 
Wilhelm,  sadly  resigned  to  his  fate.  To  his  surprise  Pilnr  turned 
furiftusly  red,  and  said  angrily  — 

''  I  am  not  at  home  !  ' 
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Anne  retired,  but  came  back  again  immediately. 

"  He  sent  to  ask,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  studied  indifference, 
which  ineffectually  concealed  her  inward  satisfaction,  "what  he 
had  done  to  deserve  Madame's  displeasure,  and  why  he  should  be 
treated  like  a  stranger?" 

"  Anne,"  cried  Pilar,  her  voice  quivering  with  rage,  "  how  dare 
you  bring  me  such  a  message  !  If  the  man  does  not  go  instantly, 
then  order  Don  Pablo  and  Auguste  to  see  that  he  does." 

The  maid  withdrew,  and  Pilar,  without  waiting  for  VVilhelm's 
question,  muttered  resentfully — 

"  A  man  I  was  kind  to  out  of  pity,  because  he  was  such  a  poor 
wretch,  an  unknown  poet,  and  bound  to  die  soon — and  now  he  is 
impudent  and  intrusive  !  But  that  is  just  what  one  may  e.xpect 
when  one  is  kind-hearted." 

Wilhelm  thought  no  more  of  this  episode,  and  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  it  had  ever  occurred,  when  one  day  soon  afterwards  a 
friend  of  Pilar's,  the  Countess  Cuerbo,  came  to  call.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  fabulously  rich  Spanish  banker,  whose  house,  racing- 
stables,  picture-gallery,  carriages,  and  dinners  were  amongst  the 
marvels  of  Paris.  This  lady's  most  striking  characteristic  was  a 
vulgar  boastfulness,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  even  among  the 
worst  upstarts  of  the  Bourse.  It  was  said  that  she  had  originally 
been  a  washerwoman  or  a  cigarette-maker  in  Seville,  but  this  was 
perhaps  an  exaggeration.  So  much,  however,  was  certain,  that 
her  husband  had  begun  in  a  very  small  way,  and  had  received  his 
title  at  the  accession  of  King  Alfonso,  in  return  for  financial 
services  which  had  materially  helped  towards  the  re-establishment 
of  the  throne.  The  Countess  Cuerbo  could  now  give  points  as 
to  pride  of  station  to  the  bluest-blooded  grandee.  She  associated 
exclusively  with  persons  of  title,  and  strove,  in  every  possible  way, 
to  play  the  "grande  dame."  She  was  always  bedizened  with  the 
most  costly  diamonds,  and  so  shamelessly  rouged,  that  she  must 
have  been  mobbed  had  she  gone  through  the  Boulevards  on  foot. 
She  was  not  actually  plain,  but  so  affected  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  herself,  and  made  such  frightful  grimaces  that  one 
was  afraid  to  look  at  her.  Nor  could  she  be  called  stupid,  for 
she  had  the  inborn  natural  wit  of  the  Andalusians,  and  when  she 
spoke  Spanish,  could  give  very  droll  turns  to  her  remarks.  Her 
French  was  calculated  to  induce  toothache  in  her  hearers,  and  in 
the  unfamiliar  language  the  wit  evaporated  and  left  only  the 
vulgar  behind.  She  was  the  terror  of  her  female  friends,  for  she 
considered  absolute  freedom  of  speech  to  be  the  privilege  and 
badge  of  nobility,  and  thought  herself  every  inch  an   aristocrat 
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when  she  alluded,  without  the  faintest  regard  for  decency,  not 
only  to  her  own  numerous  affairs  of  gallantry,  but  to  those  of  her 
friends  to  their  faces.  Her  tactlessness  had  been  the  cause  of 
many  a  disaster,  but  she  remained  incorrigible,  in  spite  of  repeated 
and  severe  snubbings  and  even  bitter  insults. 

No  sooner  had  she  entered  the  room  than  Wilhelm  received  a 
sample  of  her  peculiar  style.  Anne  announced  the  Countess 
Cuerbo.  Wilhelm  rose,  prei)ared  to  leave  Pilar  alone,  but  the 
visitor  had  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  maid,  and  rustled  into 
the  red  salon,  exclaiming  in  her  strident  voice  and  horrible 
Spanish  accent  as  she  embraced  Pilar — 

"  This  is  your  German  friend,  I  suppose,  about  whom  I  have 
heard  so  much.  Oh,  please  don't  go  away,  I  am  so  curious  to 
know  you.'"' 

Wilhelm  was  dumfounded.  Such  calm  insolence  he  had  never 
yet  encountered.  Pilar  shot  a  glance  of  fury  at  the  Countess,  to 
which  she  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention,  but  examined  Wilhelm 
insolently  through  her  gold  eye-glasses,  and  went  on  with  a  vulgar 
laugh — 

"  General  Varon  told  me  about  you,  and  described  you  to 
me.  He  thinks  you  very  nice,  and  I  must  say  I  think  he  is 
right." 

Pilar's  patience  gave  out. 

"Madame,"  she  said  very  dryly,  "if  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
Eynhardt  feels  himself  honoured  by  your  astounding  familiarities 
that  is  his  affair.  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  that  I  think  iheni  in 
very  bad  taste." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Countess,"  replied  the  lady,  in  no  way  discom- 
posed by  this  snub,  "  don"t  be  so  severe  upon  me.  1  have  no 
designs  upon  your  friend,  and  you  need  not  be  prudish  with  me. 
Surely  ladies  of  our  rank  have  no  need  to  be  particular  like 
any  little  grocer's  wife  !  " 

That  was  Pilar's  own  creed,  and  before  any  other  audience  she 
would  smilingly  have  agreed  with  the  Countess  Cuerbo,  Put  she 
|)ictured  to  lierself  what  an  effect  this  tone  would  have  upon 
W'ilhelm's  German,  middle-class  sense  of  propriety,  which  she 
knew  so  well,  and  was  indignant  at  her  visitor's  cool  cynicism. 

"Madame,"  she  returned,  still  more  icily,  "you  force  upon  me 
the  opinion  that  there  arc  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be 
well  to  take  an  example  by  the  grocers'  wives  whom  you  despise 
so  much." 

This  remark,  in  which  the  P.oursc-countess  did  not  fail  to  hear 
the    ring    of   the    real    aristocrat's   disdain,    touched    her    in    her 
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tenderest  point.     SIic  tried  to  smile,  but  turned  livid  under  her 
l)aint,  and  determined  to  return  the  stab  on  the  spot. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  dearest  Countess,  I  was  only  joking,  and  you 
know  as  well  as  anybody  that  we  Andalusians  do  not  weigh  our 
words  too  carefully.  15y  the  bye,  your  French  poet — you  know — 
the  one  before  you  went  to  the  seaside — is  simply  beside  himself. 
You  have  thrown  him  over,  it  seems.  He  comes  to  me  every  day, 
imploring  me  to  say  a  good  word  for  him  to  you.  He  talks  of 
challenging  his  fortunate  successor,  and  goodness  only  knows  what 
nonsense  besides." 

Pilar  turned  very  white.     She  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"  Shall  I  give  a  name  to  what  you  are  doing?"  she  cried,  her 
voice  shaking. 

"Don't  trouble,"  returned  her  visitor,  perfectly  delighted,  and 
rising  as  she  spoke.  "  I  see,  dearest  Countess,  that  you  have  one 
of  your  nervous  days,  so  I  had  better  come  again  another  time." 

So  saying  she  swept  out  of  the  room,  throwing  an  offensively 
friendly  nod  at  Wilhelm  as  she  passed.  To  the  grinning  Anne, 
who  was  waiting  in  the  hall  to  see  her  to  her  carriage,  she  said — ■ 
"  Well,  it  looks  serious  this  time — the  Countess  is  over  head 
and  ears.  But  it  is  quite  true,  he  is  much  better-looking  than  any 
of  the  others." 

"  Looks  arc  not  everything,"  returned  Anne  sagely,  and  her 
contemptuous  shrug  conveyed  plainly  enough  that  she  did  not 
share  her  mistress's  taste. 

Up-stairs  i'ilar  had  rushed  over  to  \\^ilhelm  as  soon  as   the 
Countess  disappeared,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  breast. 
Wilhelm  pushed  her  gently  away,  and  said  sadly — 
"  1  have  no  right  to  reproach  you,  or,  if  I  did,  it  would  only  be 
for  not  having  been  open  with  me,  although  you  boast  of  your 
extreme  truthfulness." 

"  Wilhelm,"  she  entreated,  clasping  his  hand  in  both  of  hers, 
•'do  not  judge  me  hastily.  I  might  excuse  myself,  I  might  even 
deny  it,  but  I  am  not  capable  of  that.  When  I  told  you  the  story 
of  my  life,  I  believed  honestly  tliat  I  had  made  you  a  full  con- 
fession. You  shake  your  head  ?  It  is  true — I  swear  it  is  !  This 
man  had  entirely  escaped  my  memory.  W' hy,  I  never  loved  him  ! 
It  was  in  some  part  childish  folly,  but  principally  pity  and  perhaps 
a  little  caprice  on  the  part  of  a  bored  and  lonely  woman.  My 
heart  had  not  the  smallest  part  in  it.  He  was  given  up  by  the 
doctors,  they  thought  he  might  die  any  day — ^in  such  a  case  one 
gives  oneself  as  one  would  offer  him  a  (uj)  of  tisane — the  action 
of  a  Good  Samaritan." 
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"  Your  defence,"  he  said  grimly,  as  he  freed  himself  from  her 
grasp,  "is  far  worse  than  any  reproach  I  might  bring  against  you. 
You  never  loved  him  ?  Your  heart  had  no  part  in  this  childisli 
folly  ?  That  makes  it  all  the  uglier — then  it  becomes  unpardon- 
able.    Love  alone  could  extenuate  such  a  fault  to  some  degree." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  she  threw  herself  upon  him 
and  clung  to  him. 

"  You  are  right — quite  right,  darling,"  her  voice  half  choked 
with  terror  and  excitement ;  "  but  forgive  me — forgive  me,  for  the 
sake  of  my  love  to  you.  That  story  belongs  to  the  past,  and  the 
past  is  buried — buried  for  ever.  I  cannot  believe  myself  that  it  is 
not  all  a  hideous  dream — that  it  should  be  really  true  !  It  was 
not  I — it  was  another  woman,  a  stranger  whom  I  do  not  know — 
with  whom  I  have  nothing  in  common.  I  was  not  alive  then — I 
have  only  lived  since  you  were  mine.  Oh,  why  did  you  come  so 
late?"  And  her  wild,  passionate  words  sank  into  heartrending 
sobs. 

He  could  not  but  be  sorry  for  her.  Was  it  wise,  was  it  fitting 
to  rake  up  the  past?  Had  he  any  right  to  call  her  to  account  for 
faults  which  were  not  committed  against  him  ?  She  was  good  and 
pure  now.  She  had  not  broken  faith  with  him — not  even  in  her 
thoughts — for  she  had  no  eyes  for  anybody  in  the  world  but  him  ! 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"  I  will  forget  what  I  heard  to-day,"  he  said,  "  and  do  not  let 
us  ever  speak  again  of  what  has  been." 

He  was  quite  sincere  in  saying  this,  for  he  really  wished  to 
forget.  But  our  memory  is  not  subject  to  our  will.  Do  what  he 
would,  he  could  not  banish  the  consumptive  poet  from  his  mind, 
nor  ihe  diplomate  with  the  silly,  handsome  face,  and  other  figures 
more  shadowy  than  these  two,  but  none  the  less  annoyin,;?;.  He 
learned  to  know  that  most  torturing  form  of  jealousy — the  jealousy 
of  the  past — against  which  it  is  hopeless  to  struggle,  which  will 
not  be  dispelled,  and  which,  in  its  unalterable  steadfastness,  mocks 
at  the  despair  of  the  heart  that  is  for  e\cr  searching  after  new 
grounds  for  torment,  and  yet  cries  aloud  when  it  finds  what  it 
sought.  His  iniagination  wandered  perpetually  from  the  lovely 
pastel  in  the  yellow  sa/<»t  to  the  new  ebony  bed,  with  its  inlaid 
ivory  scenes  in  the  bedroom,  and  saw  or  guessed  things  between 
these  two  ])oints  that  made  him  shudder. 

Thus,  New  Year's  night  found  him  in  a  very  gloomy  frame  of 
mind,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Schrotter  expressed  a  still  deeper 
dejc'  tion  than  tiiat  of  the  year  before.  Since  recounting  the  con- 
versation about  the  donkey  in  Ault,  he  had  never  again  mentioned 
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Pilar  to  his  friend,  nor  betrayed  by  a  single  word  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  lived  since  the  middle  of  August.  Such 
disclosures  would  have  necessitated  a  moral  effort  on  his  part,  for 
wliich  even  his  friendship  for  Schrotter  could  not  supply  him  with 
sufficient  force.  He  knew  that  Schrottcr's  views  on  morality  were 
neither  narrow  nor  pharisaical,  that  to  him  virtue  did  not  consist 
in  the  outward  observance  of  social  rules,  but  in  self-forgetful, 
brotlierly  love  and  a  strict  adherence  to  duty.  It  would  have 
afforded  him  unspeakable  relief  to  have  been  able  to  pour  out  his 
heart  to  his  friend,  to  give  him  an  insight  into  his  turbid  love-story 
and  the  conflict  in  his  soul.  But  a  sense  of  shame — the  outcome, 
no  doubt,  of  his  own  disgust  at  the  unsavoury  accessories  of 
his  love — had  withheld  him  from  making  these  confidences. 
He  made  none  now,  complained  only  in  a  general  way  of  the 
emptiness  of  his  life,  to  which  neither  desire  nor  hope  bound  him 
any  more ;  especially  that  he  had  no  future,  and  looked  forward 
to  each  new  day  with  horror  and  shrinking. 

Schrotter's  answer  was,  as  usual,  full  of  faithful  affection  and 
wise  encouragement.  He  chid  him  gently  for  his  want  of  spirit, 
and  then  went  on  to  say — 

"  You  have  no  future  !  I  am  amazed  at  such  a  remark  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  of  thought.  Which  one  of  us  can  say  he  has  a 
future  ?  To  say  we  have  a  future  is  simply  to  say  that  we  wish 
for  something,  strive  after  something,  set  some  aim  before  us. 
That  which  we  call  a  man's  future  does  not  lie  outside  of  him,  but 
in  himself.  I  would  have  you  observe  that  events  rarely  or  never 
happen  as  we  expect,  and  that  the  plans  which  we  have  worked 
out  most  zealously  are  scarcely  ever  carried  out.  And  yet  we 
firmly  believe,  all  the  time,  that  we  have  a  future.  Nature  permits 
us  no  outlook  into  Time.  A  wall  rises  before  our  eyes  to  hide 
what  is  coming.  But  the  cheerless  nakedness  of  that  wall  being 
unbearable  to  us,  we  paint  it  over  with  landscapes  of  our  own 
devising.  And  that  is  what  the  unthinking  mind  calls  the  future. 
Any  one  can  paint  these  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  to  complain  of 
its  bareness  is  to  acknowledge  the  poverty  of  one's  own  imagin- 
ation :  wishing  for  something — never  mind  what.  The  higher, 
the  more  unattainable,  the  better.  Only  desire  earnestly,  and  you 
will  feel  yourself  alive  again.  Your  misfortune,  my  friend,  is  that 
you  have  not  to  work  for  your  daily  bread.  A  settled  income  is 
only  a  blessing  to  those  to  whom  the  attainment  of  the  trifling  and 
external  pleasures  of  life  seems  worth  the  trouble  of  an  effort. 
\^ou  are  wise  enough  to  set  no  value  on  what  the  world  can  give 
you.     You  are  neither  vajn  nor  ambitious.     Therefore  you  do 
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not  exercise  your  capacities  in  wrestling  for  position,  recognition 
honours,  or  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  no  need  to 
trouble  yourself  about  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  are  thereby 
deprived  of  another  occasion  for  bringing  your  strength  into  play. 
Now,  you  are  provided  with  organic  forces,  and  it  is  the  circum- 
stance that  these  forces  are  lying  fallow  that  affects  you  like  a 
malady.  It  is  in  work  alone  that  you  can  hope  to  find  a  cure,  or 
at  least  an  improvement.  Accordingly,  if  you  have  not  sufficient 
strength  of  will  to  set  yourself  some  task,  my  will  shall  come  to 
your  aid.  I  suggest,  nay,  I  insist,  that  you  proceed  manfully  with 
your  History  of  Human  Ignorance,  about  which  I  have  heard 
nothing  for  months,  and  that  you  show  me  at  least  the  first 
volume  ready  for  the  press  by  the  end  of  this  time  next  year." 

Wilhelm  caught  desperately  at  this  advice,  offered  to  him  by  his 
friend  in  the  paradoxical  form  of  a  command.  He  got  out  his 
books  and  papers  again,  and  began  devoting  his  mornings  to 
work.  Pilar  was  delighted.  She  was  far  too  wise  not  to  know 
that  honeymoons  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  although  she  was  per- 
suaded that  she,  for  her  part,  would  never  desire  anything  better 
than  to  be  always  at  Wilhelm's  side,  passing  the  time  in  intermin- 
able conversations  about  herselfand  himself,  in  kissing  and  fondling, 
she  quite  understood  that  that  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  a  man 
accustomed  to  a  wider  range  of  pursuits.  She  had  looked  forward 
with  anxiety  to  the  moment  when  mere  love-making  would  pall 
upon  him,  and  he  would  begin  to  be  bored,  and  wish  for  a 
change.  She  had  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  approach  of  this 
ticklish  moment,  that  her  ingenious  mind  might  have  some  fresh 
interest  ready  for  him.  This  trouble  had  been  si)arcd  her.  He 
himself  took  thought  for  a  suitable  occupation  to  fill  up  his  time. 
So  much  the  better.  He  had  adapted  himself  to  the  circum- 
stances, after  all.  He  no  longer  looked  upon  it  as  a  passing 
liaison,  but  had  settled  down  permanently  and  finally  to  lead  his 
accustomed  life  wiih  her. 

It  took  a  weight  off  her  mind,  and  gave  her  a  sense  of  peace 
and  security  such  as  she  had  not  known  since  the  return  to  Paris. 
Slie  too  began  to  come  out  of  her  shell,  and  to  resume  her 
former  mode  of  life.  She  fulfilled  her  social  duties,  and  paid  and 
received  calN,  which  Wilhelm  was  allowed  to  shirk.  At  the  end 
of  January  the  first  ball  of  the  Spanish  ICmbassy  took  place. 
Pilar's  whole  set  was  invited,  and  she  could  not  well  absent  herself 
without  exciting  remark.  She  therefore  made  the  necessary  ])re- 
parations  for  the  festivity.  A  diadem  of  brilliants  was  sent  to  be 
reset,  a  sensational  gown  compo-cd,  after  repeated  conferences 
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witli  a  great  ladies'  tailor,  a  pattern  in  seed  pearls  chosen  for  the 
embroidery  of  the  long  gloves.  Don  Pablo  galloped  about  like  a 
post-horse  from  morning  till  night  ;  gorgeous  vans,  with  liveried 
attendants,  from  the  fashionable  shops  stopped  constantly  at  the 
door  to  deliver  parcels ;  there  was  an  unceasing  stream  of  mes- 
sengers, shop  people,  and  needle-women.  But  Wilhelm  was 
oblivious  of  it  all ;  Pilar  did  not  trouble  him  with  such  frivolous 
matters.  It  was  not  till  the  very  day  of  the  ball  that  she  handed 
him  the  card  of  invitation  she  had  procured  for  him  at  the 
Embassy,  and  asked,  as  a  precaution — 

"You  have  all  you  recpiire,  have  you  not?" 

^^'ilhelm  glanced  at  the  pink,  glazed  card. 

"  But,  Pilar,  do  you  know  me  so  little?  " 

"  I  know  that  you  do  not  care  for  these  stupid  entertainments," 
she  answered  coaxingly,  "  but  1  thought  you  would  go  to  please 
me." 

"  So  you  are  going?"  he  asked. 

"I  must,"  she  replied.  "They  know  that  I  am  in  Paris,  and 
I  wish  to  avoid  the  remark  that  would  be  made  if  I  stayed 
away." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  Wilhelm,  "but  you  will  have  to  go 
without  me." 

"Don't  be  a  bear ! "  she  urged.  "It  will  interest  you  to  see 
this  side  of  Parisian  life.  I  don't  say  that  I  would  ask  you  to  do 
it  often,  but  you  might — ^just  this  once.  Besides,  you  have  been 
more  than  three  months  in  Paris,  and  you  do  not  know  one  real 
Parisian.  Now,  here  is  an  opportunity  of  meeting  artists,  authors, 
academicians,  senators — and  there  are  some  remarkable  men 
amongst  them,  well  worth  talking  to." 

"  I  am  sincerely  grateful,"  he  returned,  and  kissed  her  hand. 
"Please  do  not  trouble  about  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are 
many  people  in  Paris  I  should  like  to  meet,  but  they  are  scarcely 
likely  to  be  i)resent  at  an  Embassy  ball.  And  even  if  they  were, 
a  mere  introduction,  an  interchange  of  society  platitudes,  would 
not  bring  me  any  further.  No;  go  you  to  your  ball,  and  leave 
me  at  home." 

Pilar  sighed,  and  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  then  received  the 
jeweller,  who  had  brought  the  newly-set  ornament  for  the  hair,  a 
miracle  of  taste,  delicate  workmanship,  and  splendour. 

In  the  afternoon   Monsieur  Martin,  the  prince  of  Paris  hair- 

.dressers,  arrived,  to  compose  her  a  coiffure  for  the  ball.     Pie  was 

a  little  man,  with  a  clean-shaven  u]  per  lip,  and  the  mutton-chop 

whiskers  of  a  solicitor.     He  w'ore  a  long  black  coat,  of  severe  cut, 
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buttoned  up  to  the  top,  and  a  riband  in  his  button-hole.  In  his 
very  pale  cravat  was  a  breast-pin  with  a  magnificent  cat's  eye. 
Patent  leather  boots  and  kid  gloves  completed  the  faultless  attire 
of  this  gentleman,  whom  one  would  sooner  have  taken  for  a 
minister  than  a  hairdresser.  A  liveried  servant  followed  him, 
carrying  a  silver-bound  morocco  box,  which  he  took  from  him  at 
the  door  of  the  boudoir,  and  placed  with  his  own  hands  on  the 
rose-wood  table. 

After  an  extremely  ceremonious  greeting,  he  drew  off  his  gloves, 
seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  made  the  Countess 
describe  what  she  was  going  to  wear.  He  listened  with  almost 
tragic  attention,  his  forehead  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  closed.  Alter 
some  reflection,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Where  is  the  diadem  ?  " 

Pilar  placed  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 

He  contemplated  it  earnestly,  and  then  murmured  — 

'■  Good,  very  good.     But  now  I  must  see  the  robe." 

"Monsieur  Martin,"  Pilar  returned  reproachfully,  "don't  you 
know  that  my  tailor  respects  himself  far  too  much  to  send  home 
one  of  his  creations  before  the  last  moment?  " 

"It  is  always  the  same  story,"  he  complained  mournfully;  "I 
am  to  arrange  a  coiffure  for  Madame  la  Comtesse,  the  coiffure  is 
to  harmonize  with  the  whole,  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  the 
robe." 

"But  I  have  given  you  the  general  idea  of  it." 

"General  idea!  general  ideal  Does  Madame  la  Comtesse 
think  that  that  will  suffice  ?  " 

"For  an  artist  like  you.  Monsieur  Martin " 

"Oh,  of  course — for  an  artist  like  me!  I  can  answer  for 
myself,  but  how  do  I  know  if  the  tailor  has  caught  Madame's  style 
correctly?  I  am  perfectly  competent  to  compose  a  coiffure  which 
shall  agree  entirely  with  the  type  of  Madame  la  Comtesse,  but 
what  if  the  tailor  has  been  mistaken— what  if  the  robe  turns  out  a 
disguise  rather  tlian  an  enhancement?  In  that  case,  adieu  to  the 
harmony." 

Pilar  re-assured  the  sorely-tried  master,  and  exchanged  glances 
of  amusement  with  Wilhclm.  She  had  described  him  to  Wilhclm 
beforehand  as  a  Parisian  oddity,  and  invited  him  to  be  present 
during  the  visit.  While  Anne  enveloped  her  mistress  in  the  white 
dressing-mantle,  Monsieur  Martin  laid  out  the  battery  of  combs, 
brushes,  and  tortoise-shell  hair-pins  i)rovidcd  by  the  maid,  added, 
out  of  his  own  box,  two  hand  glasses,  and  a  box  of  gold-i)Owder, 
and  began  to  loosen  the  Countess's  abundant   trc">scs.     As  l!ie 
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golden  waves  flowed  over  the  back  of  the  chair  to  the  ground,  he 
murmured,  drawing  his  fingers  repeatedly  through  the  silken 
mass — 

"  What  a  fleece,  Madame  la  Comtesse !  It  takes  a  Spaniard 
to  have  such  hair," 

He  now  began  rapidly  and  skilfully  to  comb,  brush,  coil,  and 
fasten,  to  smooth  away  here,  loosen  there,  shook  the  gold  dust 
over  it,  touched  the  locks  upon  the  forehead,  placed  the  diadem, 
and  fell  back  a  step  to  review  his  work.     A  groan  burst  from  him. 

"  That  is  not  it !  that  is  not  it ! "  he  wailed,  and  shook  his  head 
dolefully  from  side  to  side.  "  I  am  not  permitted  to  see  the 
costume  of  Madame  la  Comtesse,  I  am  not  to  use  pads  or  curling- 
irons,  and  yet  all  is  to  be  in  the  grand  style — only  a  diadem — not 
a  flower,  not  a  feather !  No,  it  will  not  do."  He  glared  at  her 
for  a  moment,  and  then  cried  suddenly,  "  No,  it  positively  will 
not  do  I  "  And  before  Pilar  could  prevent  him,  he  had  rapidly 
pulled  out  all  the  hair-pins,  removed  the  diadem,  and  disarranged 
with  nervous  fingers  the  whole  artistic  edifice. 

*' A  coiffure  that  bears  my  signature  must  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  my  hands  like  that,"  he  said.  "And  yet  the  ground  is 
burning  beneath  my  feet.  It  is  three  o'clock,  and  I  have  not  yet 
lunched." 

"  Poor  Monsieur  Martin  !  "  cried  Pilar.  "Will  you  have  some- 
thing to  eat  at  once  ?     They  shall  serve  it  to  you  down-stairs." 

"Madame  la  Comtesse  is  very  good,  but  I  have  no  time  to  sit 
down  comfortably  at  a  table.  I  have  all  that  is  necessary  in  my 
carriage,  and  shall  take  some  slight  refreshment  there,  on  my  way 
to  my  next  client." 

"  Have  you  much  to  do  to-day  ?  " 

Monsieur  INIartin  drew  out  a  little  note-book,  with  ivory  tablets, 
and  a  silver  monogram,  and  held  it  up  before  l^ilar's  eyes. 

"  Eleven  heads  after  that  of  Madame  la  Comtesse." 

"  All  for  the  Embassy  ball  ?  " 

"No,  Madame;  I  haveanother  dance  to-night  in  the  Faubourg, 
and  a  betrothal  party  in  the  American  colony." 

^Vhile  speaking  he  had  not  remained  idle.  The  coiffure  was 
being  built  up  on  a  different  plan,  and  this  time  Monsieur  Martin 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  creation.  He  walked  all  round 
the  smiling  Countess,  begged  her  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the 
room  once  or  twice,  touched  up  the  front  locks  a  little,  and  then 
the  back,  and  finally  ejaculated — 

"  Charming  !    Ravishing  !    Our  head  will  have  a  gre  at  success  ! " 

He  departed,  after  a  ceremonious  leave-taking.     A  t  the  door  of 
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the  boudoir  his  servant  again  relieved  him  of  his  box,  and  carried 
it  after  him  down-stairs,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they  heard  his 
carriage  drive  away. 

"You  have  not  anything  like  that  in  Berlin  yet,"  said  Pilar, 
laughing,  when  the  solemn  and  important  artist  had  left. 

"  I  think  not,"  Wilhelm  replied ;  "  at  least,  not  in  the  circles 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  But  I  do  not  laugh  at  him — on  the 
contrary,  I  envy  him.  He  takes  himself  so  seriously,  and  combs 
with  his  whole  soul,     Happy  man  !  " 

It  was  about  half-past  ten  when  Pilar  entered  the  red  salon,  in 
full  ball  dress.  Wilhelm  was  sitting  by  the  fire  reading.  She 
came  up  to  him — 

"  How  do  you  like  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  had  on  a  salmon-coloured  brochc  velvet  dress,  with  ostrich 
feather  trimmings,  and  a  long  train.  Shoulders  and  bust  rose  as 
out  of  pink  foam  from  the  scarf-like  folds  of  some  very  airy 
material ;  brilliants  flashed  at  her  breast  and  on  her  arras,  the 
diadem  was  in  her  hair,  two  solitaires  in  the  delicate  little  ears,  a 
double  row  of  pearls  round  her  neck,  and  an  ostrich  feather  fan, 
with  enamelled  gold  mounts,  in  her  hand.     A  superb  figure  ! 

"  How  beautiful !  "  he  said,  and  stroked  her  chin  fondly.  He 
dared  not  touch  her  cheeks,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  pearl 
powder.     "  But  you  look  just  as  regal  without  the  brilliants." 

"  Flatterer !  Would  you  not  like  to  come,  after  all  ?  Make 
haste  and  dress." 

He  only  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

"  But  are  you  not  a  little  bit  jealous,  when  you  see  me  go  off 
by  myself  to  a  ball?  I  shall  talk  to  the  men,  and  take  their  arm 
and  dance  with  them ;  the  people  will  look  at  me  and  pay  me 
attention — does  it  not  make  any  difference  to  you?" 

"No,  dear  heart,  for  I  hope  it  will  make  none  to  you  cither." 

"Ah,  yes — you  need  have  no  fear  on  that  score.  But  still — in 
your  place — you  men,  you  love  differently  from  us.  And  not  so 
well,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  as  Anne  appeared  with  her  fur-lined 
cloak,  and  announced  that  the  carriage  was  waiting. 

Some  hours  later  Wilhelm  was  startled  out  of  a  deep  sleep  by 
burning  kisses.  He  opened  his  dazed  eyes,  and,  l)linking  in  the 
lamplight,  saw  Pilar  standing  by  the  bed  as  if  in  a  cloud.  She 
held  her  great  bouriuct  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  was  pluck- 
ing the  roses  and  gardenias  to  pieces,  and  strewing  the  petals 
over  his  head  and  face,  as  she  did  in  the  sunny  afternoons 
at  St.  Valery.  She  must  have  been  engaged  in  this  pastime  for 
a  considerable  time,  for  the  pillows  and  (|uilt  were  covered  with 
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llowers,  and  liis  hair  was  full  of  them.  As  neither  Pilar's  entry 
with  the  lamp  nor  tlie  shower  of  blossoms  had  succeeded  in 
wakening  him,  she  had  leaned  over  him  and  roused  him  with  a 
kiss. 

"  Oh,  sleepy  head  ! "  she  cried,  and  continued  to  rain  flowers 
on  his  dazzled,  blinking  eyes.  "  At  least  you  have  been  dreaming 
of  me  ?  " 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  returned,  "  I  have  not  dreamed  at 
all." 

"And  I  have  never  left  off  thinking  about  you  all  the  time,  and 
have  longed  so  for  you.     Look  here  !  " 

She  took  a  lamp  off  the  chimney-piece,  and  held  up  lier  ball 
programme  before  his  eyes.  Tiie  blank  places  were  filled  up  with 
pencil-writing,  which  looked  as  if  it  might  be  lines  of  poetry  : 
which  in  truth  it  was— Spanish  improvisations  breathing  burning 
love  and  passionate  longing.  He  would  have  understood  or 
guessed  their  meaning  even  if  Pilar  had  not  translated  them  with 
kisses  and  caresses. 

"  Now,  you  see,  you  bad  boy,"  she  went  on,  "  those  were  my 
thoughts  while  I  was  away  from  you.  I  had  not  thought  it  would 
be  so  difficult  to  enjoy  myself  without  you.  It  was  impossible. 
It  is  only  three,  but  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  escaped 
before  tiie  cotillon.  If  you  only  knew  how  hollow  and  stupid  it 
all  seemed  to  me!  How  dull  I  thought  the  men's  conversation, 
how  ludicrous  the  affectations  of  the  women  I  What  are  all  these 
people  compared  to  you  !  No,  I  will  never  go  out  again  with- 
out you.  Come,  Wilhelm,  and  help  me  to  undress.  I  will  not 
have  Anne  about  me  now — nobody — only  you." 

Had  she  been  drinking  champagne  at  the  ball?  Had  the 
lights,  the  music,  the  dancing,  the  perfumes,  her  own  verses  gone 
to  her  head?  Whatever  was  the  cause,  her  nerves  were  certamly 
very  highly  strung,  and  only  calmed  down  when  the  morning  was 
well  advanced,  and  she  had  exhausted  herself  in  a  thousand  fond 
extravagances. 

During  the  next  few  days  Wilhelm  noticed  something  odd  in 
Pilar's  manner  which  he  failed  to  understand.  She  seemed 
strangely  absent  and  thoughtful,  by  turns  unnaturally  silent  and 
feverishly  talkative,  would  sit  for  hours  beside  him  glancing 
mysteriously  at  him  from  time  to  time,  as  if  she  knew  something 
very  wonderful,  and  were  debating  in  her  own  mind  whether  to 
tell  it  or  keep  it  to  herself.  She  blushed  if  he  looked  at  her 
inquiringly,  and  rushed  away  and  locked  herself  into  her 
boudoir. 
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He  watched  these  peculiar  proceedings  patiently  for  about  a 
week,  and  then  asked  one  day,  not  without  a  secret  misgiving — 

"Pilar,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  lately?" 

Probably  she  had  only  waited  for  this.  She  cast  herself  upon 
his  breast,  drew  his  head  down,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
ear.     He  straightened  himself  up  with  a  jerk. 

"Are  you  certain  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an  unsteady  voice. 

"Almost,  I  think;  yes,  Wilhelm,  it  must  be  so,"  she  stammered, 
hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  well  she  did  not  look  at  him  at  that  moment.  Unskilled 
as  he  was  in  the  art  of  dissembling,  his  face  expressed  no  pleasure 
nt  all,  but  only  painful  surprise.  For  weeks,  but  more  especially 
since  his  gloomy  broodings  on  New  Year's  night,  the  anxious 
thought  lay  heavy  on  him,  "  What  if  our  connection  should  have 
results?"  The  situation  would  then  become  so  complicated  that 
he  saw  no  prospect  of  ever  putting  it  straiglit  again.  The  idea 
had  only  hitherto  been  an  indefinite  cause  of  anxiety — now  it 
resolved  itself  into  a  fact  which  appalled  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  could  not  but  see  how  happy  Pilar  was  at  the  prospect,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  unkind,  even  brutal,  to  let  her  have  an  inkling  of 
what  he  felt  at  her  news.  He  kissed  her  in  silence,  and  pressed 
her  hand  long  and  warmly. 

"You  have  not  said  yet  that  you  are  glad,"  she  said,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  in  fond  reproach. 

"Must  one  put  everything  into  words?"  he  returned,  wiih  an 
uneasy  smile. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answered ;  "  I  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  your 
German  ways  by  this  time.  But  your  reserve  is  quite  uncanny  to 
us  southerners.  You  are  silent  where  our  hearts  sim[)ly  overllow 
with  words  quite  of  themselves.  You  are  content  to  think  where 
we  shout  for  joy." 

With  these  words  Pilar  depicted  her  own  state.  She  felt  in 
truth  that  she  could  shout  for  joy,  and  the  hai)py  words  flowed  of 
tliemsclvcs  from  her  lips.  Now  at  last  the  future  stootl  clearly 
and  definitely  outlined  before  her  eyes.  Now  indeed  she  was 
bound  to  Wilhelm,  as  was- her  burning  desire,  and  that  far  faster 
than  by  any  documents  with  solemn  signatures  and  ollicial  seals. 
Her  heart  was  so  light,  she  felt  as  if  iier  feet  no  longer  touched 
the  ground  and  that  she  must  float  away  into  the  blue  ether  like 
tlie  ecstatic  saints  in  the  church  pictures  of  her  own  country.  She 
talked  incessantly  of  the  coining  being,  and  thought  of  milling 
else  waking  or  sleeping.  She  had  not  the  sliglitcst  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  boy.     Isabel  had  to  1  ly  the  cards  a  do/en  times,  and 
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tlie  knave  of  spades  came  to  the  top  nearly  every  time,  an  in- 
fallible promise  of  a  boy.  And  how  beautiful  he  would  be,  the 
son  of  such  a  handsome  father,  the  fruit  of  such  transcendent 
love  !  She  consulted  with  Wilhelm  what  name  he  should  receive, 
and  wanted  a  definite  statement  or  a  suggestion,  or  at  least  some 
slight  conjecture  as  to  the  profession  his  father  would  choose  for 
him.  And  should  he  be  educated  in  Paris?  Would  it  not  be 
too  great  a  strain  upon  the  little  brain  to  have  to  learn  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  at  the  same  time?  What  anxieties,  what 
responsibilities,  but  at  the  same  time  what  bliss !  She  did  not 
even  let  Wilhelm  see  the  whole  depth  of  her  feelings,  knowing 
that  he  would  not  follow  her  in  these  extravagant  raptures.  She 
did  not  let  him  see  her  kneel  two  or  three  times  a  day  at  the  altar 
or  on  htr  prie-dieu,  and  cover  the  silver  Madonna  del  Pilar  with 
ecstatic  kisses.  He  knew  nothing  of  her  having  sent  for  the 
priest  of  the  diocese  and  ordered  a  number  of  masses.  She  did 
not  take  him  with  her  when — her  impatience  leading  her  far 
ahead  of  events — she  rushed  from  shop  to  shop  looking  for  a 
cradle,  and  only  put  off  buying  one  because  she  could  find  none 
in  all  Paris  that  was  sumptuous  and  costly  enough. 

This  went  on  for  about  a  fortnight,  till  one  day  she  tottered  into 
Wilhelm's  room,  all  dissolved  in  tears,  sank  sobbing  at  his  feet, 
and  hid  her  face  on  his  knee. 

"  Pilar,  what  has  happened  ?"  he  cried  in  alarm. 

"  Oh,  Wilhelm,  Wilhelm,"  was  all  the  answer  he  could  get  from 
her ;  and  only  after  long  and  loving  persuasion  did  she  murmur  in 
such  low  and  broken  tones  that  she  had  to  repeat  her  words  before 
he  could  understand  her,  "  My  happiness  was  premature,  I  was 
mistaken." 

She  was  inconsolable  at  the  destruction  of  her  airy  castle,  and 
was  ill  for  days,  the  first  time  since  Wilhelm  had  known  her.  He 
sympathized  deeply  with  her  in  her  grief,  but  he  did  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  was  infinitely  relieved  at  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  With  such  a  morbidly  analytical  and  yet  profoundly 
moral  nature  as  his,  no  rapture  of  the  senses  could  possibly  last 
for  six  months  and  more.  The  passion  in  which  reason  plays  no 
part  was  past  and  over  long  ago,  and  during  the  last  few  weeks 
he  had  reflected  upon  the  situation  with  ever-increasing  clearness 
and  deliberation.  At  first  he  had  not  been  quite  sure  of  his 
feelings,  but  earnest  self-examination  by  degrees  made  everything 
plain  to  him.  What  he  was  most  distinctly  conscious  of  was  a 
sense  of  profound  disgust  at  his  present  manner  of  life.  Things 
could  not  remain  as  they  were.     Sooner  or  later  it  must  inevitably 
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come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  friends.  What  would  they  think  of 
him  for  leading  such  a  life  at  Pilar's  side,  in  her  house?  She  had 
children  who  would  some  day  sit  in  judgment  upon  her  conduct 
and  his.  And  how  did  he  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  servants  and 
the  visitors  whose  acquaintance  Pilar  had  forced  upon  him?  If 
at  least  she  would  give  up  her  outside  circle  of  friends  !  But  that 
she  either  could  not  or  would  not  do,  and  so  brought  ill-natured 
witnesses  of  their  relations  to  the  house,  and  Wilhelm  must  needs 
accommodate  himself  to  an  intercourse  with  second-rate  people 
who  inevitably  form  the  set  of  a  woman  w'hose  domestic  circum- 
stances are  not  clearly,  or  rather  all  too  clearly  defined.  And 
before  these  people,  who  appeared  to  him  greatly  inferior  to 
himself,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  he  was  forced  to  cast 
down  his  eyes.  Reflect  as  he  might  upon  the  situation,  the 
result  was  always  the  same — it  must  be  put  an  end  to.    But  how? 

There  remained  always  the  possibility  that  her  husband  might 
die  and  she  be  thus  free  to  marry  him.  Strange,  he  always  hurried 
over  this  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  his  inner  consciousness 
he  was  apparently  not  desirous  of  making  the  connection  a  life- 
long one,  even  if  sanctioned  by  lawful  formalities.  Leave  her. 
He  shuddered  at  the  thought.  It  would  be  criminal  to  cause 
her  so  great  a  grief,  for  he  was  assured  that  she  loved  him  passion- 
ately, and  he  was  deeply  and  fondly  grateful  to  her  for  doing  so. 
She  might  some  day  grow  tired  of  him.  He  hoped  for  this,  but 
the  hope  was  so  faint,  so  secret,  so  hidden,  that  he  hardly  dared 
confess  it  to  himself,  knowing  w-ell  that  it  was  a  deadly  and 
altogether  undeserved  insult  to  her  love.  And  even  this  faint 
hope  vanished  when  she  whisi)ered  the  news  of  her  prospective 
motherhood  in  his  ear;  now  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  dis- 
solution of  their  connection.  If  a  human  creature  was  indebted 
to  him  for  its  life,  he  must  give  himself  up  to  it,  and  to  this  sacred 
duty  he  must  sacrifice  freedom,  happiness,  even  self-respect.  But 
his  heart  contracted  with  a  bitter  pang  at  the  thought.  It  was  as 
if  a  black  curtain  had  been  drawn  in  front  of  him,  or  a  window 
walled  up  which  permitted  a  view  over  the  open  country  from  a 
dark  room. 

However,  he  had  been  spared  this  crowning  addition  to  the 
burden  of  his  discomfort,  and  he  breathed  more  freely.  But 
the  episode  had  served  to  rend  the  last  remaining  veil  tliat  hung 
before  his  moral  eye.  That  the  situation  should  seem  so  unbear- 
able, that  he  was  so  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  others,  that  his 
blood  had  run  cold  at  Pilar's  news,  that  he  had  felt  the  dis- 
appointment of  her  hopes  as  a  relief,  that  the  idea  that  the  danger 
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might  recur  should  fill  him  with  terror — this  all  pointed  to  one 
fact,  the  realization  of  which  forced  itself  upon  him  with  inexorable 
persistency;  lie  did  not  love  Pilar,  or  at  any  rate  he  did  not  love 
her  sufficiently — not  enough  to  take  her  finally  into  his  life,  and, 
l)0ssessing  her,  to  forget  himself  and  all  the  world  beside. 

In  the  midst  of  his  torturing  efforts  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
he  noticed  that  Auguste,  who  had  come  to  his  room  with  a  letter, 
lingered  about  in  an  undecided  manner,  as  if  he  had  something 
to  say  but  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  say  it. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Wilhelm,  coming  to  his  assistance. 

He  liked  Auguste,  for  he  was  always  civil  and  attentive  to  him, 
whereas  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  servants  was  easily  dis- 
cerned in  spite  of  their  forced  show  of  servility. 

"Monsieur  le  Docteur  must  excuse  me,"  said  the  man,  "but  I 
really  can't  listen  to  it  any  longer  and  keep  quiet.  The  lady's- 
maid  never  stops  saying  the  most  scandalous  things  about  Monsieur. 
She  says  it  is  not  true  that  Monsieur  is  a  celebrated  doctor  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  that  they  are  not  going  to  make  him 
President  of  the  German  Republic." 

"Who  has  been  trying  to  impose  upon  you  with  such 
stories?" 

"  But  Aladame  la  Comtesse  tells  everybody  so,  and  all  the 
world  knows  it.  I  have  long  wanted  to  ask  Monsieur  for  some- 
thing against  the  rheumatism  in  my  left  shoulder,  but  did  not  like 
to  because  Madame  says  Monsieur  may  not  practise  here." 

What  object  could  Pilar  have  in  inventing  these  fables? 

As  he  remained  silent  Auguste  resumed — 

"  Monsieur  may  trust  me,  I  am  discreet,  and  I  always  defend 
him  against  Anne,  who  is  spiteful  as  a  cat.  She  says  Monsieur  is 
a  Prussian  spy  and  a  fortune-hunter,  and  is  simply  preying  upon 
Madame.  And  she  calls  Monsieur  something  still  worse,  which  I 
would  not  like  to  repeat.  It  is  a  shame,  for  Monsieur  has  never 
done  her  any  harm,  and  it  would  not  be  quite  so  bad  if  she  only 
let  out  her  vile  temper  before  us,  but  she  slanders  Monsieur  to 
outsiders  and  gives  him  a  dreadfully  bad  name." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  sliould  retail  such  gossip  to  me,"  said 
Wilhelm,  making  a  great  effort  to  api)ear  unmoved. 

"  I  considered  it  my  duty,  as  an  honest  man.  I  am  not 
saying  more  than  the  truth  about  the  maid,  and  am  perfectly 
ready  to  repeat  it  all  to  her  face.  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  really 
wrong  in  keeping  the  viper.  There  are  plenty  of  respectable  and 
handy  young  women  who  would  think  themselves  lucky  to  be 
taken  into  Madame's  service.     I  have  a  cousin,  for  instance,  who 
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has  been  in  the  best  houses — Anne  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  her  ; 
if  Monsieur  would  recommend  her  to  Madame  la  Comtesse " 

*'  I  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter,"  said  A\'ilhelm  brusquely. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  the  man  and  absorbed  himself  point- 
edly in  his  books.  Auguste  stood  a  moment,  but  seeing  that 
Wilhelm  would  take  no  further  notice  of  him,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  left  the  room. 

A\'ilhelm  was  surprised  himself  at  the  impression  the  man's 
information  had  made  upon  him.  Dismay,  anger,  and  shame 
struggled  for  the  mastery  in  his  breast.  \\'liat  a  suffocating  air  he 
breathed  in  this  house  !  How  vile  and  underhand  and  insincere 
were  the  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  !  But  was  this 
true  that  Auguste  had  told  him?  Did  he  not  lie  and  slander  like 
the  rest  ?  ^\'as  he  not  doing  the  servant  far  too  great  an  honour 
by  letting  his  mind  dwell  on  the  low  gossip  of  the  servants'  hall  ? 
lie  felt  a  kind  of  dim  revolt  against  his  own  excitement  which  he 
felt  to  be  unworthy  of  him,  and,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
really  would  have  been  too  proud  to  allow  such  tale-bearing  to 
exert  the  slightest  influence  upon  his  thoughts  or  actions,  ijut, 
in  his  present  state  of  mind,  Auguste's  words  sounded  to  him  like 
a  brutal  translation  of  his  own  thoughts,  condemning  him  for  his 
cowardice  in  submitting  to  his  humiliating  position,  and  he  recog- 
nized more  clearly  than  ever  that  he  must  fight  his  way  out  of  this 
degradation. 

It  was  not  easy  to  carry  out  this  resolve.  AVhen  Pilar  came 
to  his  room  and  took  his  arm  to  lead  him  down  to  lunch,  she 
was  as  bewitching  and  fond  as  ever.  At  table  she  chattered 
briglnly  about  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  Ccrcle  des 
Mirlitons,  which  she  wanted  to  see  with  him  that  afternoon, 
asked  him  about  the  work  lie  had  done  to-day,  and  if  he  had 
given  a  thought  to  her  now  and  then  between  his  crusty  old 
books,  and  altogether  gave  evidence  of  such  childlike  and  im[)licit 
confidence  in  his  love  and  faith,  such  utter  absence  of  suspicion 
as  to  i)Ossible  rocks  ahead,  that  that  which  he  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  do  seemed  ahnost  like  a  stab  in  the  dark.  His  mental  suffer- 
ing was  so  poignant  as  to  be  visibly  reflected  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  Pilar  interrupted  her  lively  flow  of  talk  to  ask 
anxiously — 

"What  is  the  niattor  with  you  to-day,  darling?  Don't  you  feel 
well  ?  " 

He  took  his  courage  in  both  hands,  and  answered  with  another 
question- — 

"Tell  me,  Pilar,  did  you  really  lrum[)  up  a  story  about  me? 
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That  I  was  a  celebrated  doctor  and  member  of  Parliament,  and 
the  future  President  of  the  German  Republic  ?  " 

She  Hushed,  but  tried  to  laugh  off  her  embarrassment. 

"Oh,  it  was  only  a  harmless  little  romance  to  amuse  myself 
You  could  be  all  that  if  you  liked,  I  am  sure,  you  are  ever  so 

much  cleverer  than  these  puppets "     She  stopped  short  in 

the  middle  of  the  sentence  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  menacing 
frown  upon  his  face,  drew  her  chair  with  a  rapid  movement  close 
to  his,  and  said,  in  her  most  humble  and  insinuating  tones, 
"  Dearest,  are  you  vexed  with  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  for  it  is  a  humiliating,  and  besides  which,  a  totally  un- 
necessary invention,  and  lays  me  open  to  the  worst  construction." 

"And  who  has  taken  upon  themselves  to  retail  it  to  you? 
That  Cuerbo,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"It  was  not  the  Countess  Cuerbo — not  that  it  matters  if  the 
actual  fact  is  true." 

"  Forgive  me,  Wilhelm,"  she  pleaded,  "  I  thought  to  act  for 
the  best.  The  whole  story  was  chiefly  for  my  mother's  benefit. 
I  wanted  her  to  love  you  and  be  grateful  to  you.  I  wanted  her 
to  take  you  to  her  heart  like  a  son.  I  do  not  care  a  bit  about 
the  other  people.  I  only  told  them  the  story  to  keep  myself  in 
practice.  And  besides,  you  know  what  the  world  is.  A  man's 
personal  worth  goes  for  nothing,  it  only  cares  for  the  outward 
signs  of  success,  and  that  is  why  I  said  you  were  a  celebrated 
man  and  had  a  great  future  before  you.  That  is  no  invention, 
for  I  believe  it  firmly.  And  I  told  them  that  you  had  saved  my 
life,  because  it  is  true,  for  life  was  a  burden  to  me  till  I  knew  you, 
and  you  have  made  it  worth  living." 

"  But  do  you  not  see  into  what  a  degrading  position  you  force 
me  ? " 

"  I  hoped  you  would  never  hear  about  it.  My  intentions  were 
so  good.  Our  relations  to  one  another  must  be  explained  in 
some  way.  I  wanted  to  shield  your  reputation  from  these  people 
and  shut  their  mouths." 

"You  see,  my  poor  Pilar,"  said  Wilhelm  sadly,  "your  excuse 
is  the  bitterest  criticism  upon  our  relations.  You  yourself  feel 
how  ugly  the  naked  truth  would  look,  and  try  to  dress  it  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  That  kind  of  life  cannot  go  on.  We  are 
doomed  to  destruction  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  lies.  We  must 
return  somehow  to  trutli  and  order." 

At  his  last  words  she  let  go  of  him  and  turned  very  pale. 

"Ah,  then  it  is  only  a  pretext,"  she  cried ;  "you  want  to  get  up 
a  quarrel  with  me  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  with  me.     That  is 
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unmanly  of  you,  that  is  cowardly.  Be  frank,  tell  me  straight  out 
what  you  want.  I  have  a  right  to  demand  absolute  candour  of 
you." 

Her  words  stabbed  him  like  a  knife.  There  was  some  truth  in 
her  accusation.  It  was  neither  honest  nor  manly  to  make  so  much 
of  her  fibs  when  he  had  something  very  different  in  his  mind. 
She  appealed  to  his  candour— she  should  not  do  so  in  vain. 

"  It  was  not  a  pretext,"  he  said,  and  forced  himself  to  look  into 
her  face  that  seemed  turning  to  stone,  "  but  a  prompting  cause. 
You  ask  for  the  truth,  and  you  shall  have  it,  for  I  owe  it  you. 
Well  then,  things  cannot  remain  as  they  are.  I  cannot  go  on 
living  as  a  hanger-on  in  this  house.     I " 

He  sought  painfully  for  words,  but  could  find  none. 

Pilar  breathed  hard.     "  Well — in  short "     The  words  came 

out  as  if  she  were  being  strangled. 


"  In  short,  Pilar — I  must — we  shall  have " 

"  I  will  not  help  you.     Finish — you  shall  say  the  word." 

"We  shall  have  to  part.  Pilar." 

"  Wretch  !  "     The  cry  wrenched  itself  from  her  breast. 

Wilhelm  rose  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  But  at  the 
same  instant  she  had  rushed  to  him,  and  clinging  wildly  to  him, 
she  cried,  beside  herself  with  anguish — 

"  Don't  go,  Wilhelm,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  You  don't  know 
what  I  feel — you  are  torturing  me  to  death." 

Her  sobs  were  so  violent  that  she  could  not  keep  upon  her 
feet,  and  sank  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him.  He  lifted  her  up 
and  set  her  on  a  chair,  and  his  own  eyes  were  wet  as  he  said — 

"  I  am  not  suffering  less  than  you.  Pilar,  but  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness must  be  drunk." 

"  You  do  not  love  me,"  she  moaned.  "  You  have  never  loved 
me." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Pilar.  I  have  loved  you,  but  it  is  our  ill- 
luck " 

"You  have  loved  me,  you  say.  So  you  do  not  love  me  now? 
Wilhelm,  speak — do  you  not  love  me  any  more  ?  " 

lie  tried  to  evade  the  question. 

**  You  know,  from  the  first,  I  did  not  want  to  come  here.  My 
weak  compliance  is  revenging  itself  upon  me  now.  You  yourself 
only  spoke  of  it  as  a  trial ;  if  I  c(juld  not  accustom  myself  to  it 
you  would  not  insist  on  my  remaining." 

"You  do  not  love  me  any  more!  So  that  is  your  boasted 
(ierman  constancy  of  which  you  arc  so  proud  !  Tliesc  arc  your 
vows  which  1  took  for  gospel  truth  ! " 
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I  linvc  no  recollection  of  having  made  any  vows,"  he  re- 
torted. He  was  sorry  for  it  the  moment  tlie  words  had  left  his 
mouth. 

"That  is  true,"  she  answered  bitterly;  "you  never  promised 
anything.  You  left  me  to  do  all  the  vowing.  It  is  unpardonable 
of  me  to  reproach  you,  I  have  no  claim  upon  you.  I  forced 
myself  upon  you — why  don't  you  tell  me  so  ?  Shout  it  in  my 
ears  !  Despise  me,  kick  me — I  deserve  no  better.  I  have  been 
guilty  of  the  deadly  sin  of  loving  you  madly,  and  forgetting  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  for  that.  You  are  quite  right  to  punish 
me  for  it.  And  see  how  low  I  have  sunk  !  see  what  my  love  has 
brought  me  to  !  You  may  curse  me,  you  may  ill-treat  me;  1  love 
you  all  the  same,  Wilhelm — do  what  you  will,  I  love  you  all  the 
same." 

She  was  so  distraught  that  she  could  not  stay  in  the  dining- 
room.  With  a  sudden  violent  movement  she  grasped  his  arm 
and  dragged  him  away  with  her  up-stairs  to  the  bedroom,  where 
she  threw  herself  exhausted  on  the  sofiu  Wilhelm  stood  before 
her,  looking  thoroughly  crestfallen,  and  wishing  devoutly  that  he 
had  the  dread  hour  behind  him.  The  silence  frightened  Pilar. 
She  raised  her  head,  and  said  in  a  weak,  changed  voice — 

"  It  is  all  over,  is  it  not?  Tell  me  that  it  was  only  a  bad  dream 
— tell  me  that  you  will  not  frighten  me  like  that  again." 

"Pilar,"  he  returned  miserably,  "I  wish  you  would  listen  to  me 
quietly.     You  are  generally  so  reasonable." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried ;  "  I  am  not  reasonable — I  will  not  be 
reasonable.  I  love  you  out  of  all  reason.  I  shall  repeat  it  a 
thousand  times,  till  you  give  up  talking  to  me  of  reason." 

"  And  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stay  in  this  house." 

She  straightened  herself  up,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  with  unnatural  calmness,  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from 
her  eyes — 

"Very  well ;  but  if  you  go  I  shall  go  with  you." 

"  What !  you  would  leave  your  home,  your  friends,  your  beloved 
Paris — give  up  all  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  follow  me 
to  Germany  ?  " 

"  To  Germany — to  the  Inferno — wherever  you  like." 

"You  do  not  mean  it  seriously." 

"  I  do  mean  it,  very  seriously.     I  cannot  live  without  you." 

"  But  you  have  duties,  you  have  your  children " 

"  I  have  no  children,  I  have  only  you.  And  if  my  children 
were  a  barrier  between  you  and  me,  I  would  strangle  them  with 
my  own  hands." 
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She  spoke  with  such  savage  determination  that  he  shuddered. 
But  the  battle  must  be  fought  out.     He  must  not  yield  now. 

"There  is  nothing  for  it,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  during  which 
he  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  fumbling  nervously  with  the  buttons 
of  his  morning  coat.  "  Our  position  would  be  equally  wretched 
wherever  we  were.  Fate  is  stronger  than  we  are.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  to  escape  it.  Wherever  we  went,  we  should  have  to 
hide  the  truth,  and  surround  ourselves  with  a  tissue  of  lies,  and 
that  I  cannot  stand.     I  would  rather  die." 

"Die?"  she  exclaimed,  and  her  eyes  flamed  up  weirdly — "I 
am  quite  ready.  That  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Die — when- 
ever you  like ;  but  live  without  you  ?  No,  I  will  cling  to  you  ;  no 
power  on  earth  shall  tear  me  from  you.  If  you  want  to  shake  me 
off,  you  will  have  to  kill  me  first." 

"  And  yet  you  said  you  would  not  try  to  hold  me  back  if  I 
wished  to  leave  you." 

"  And  you  remembered  those  foolish  words !  While  my  heart 
was  overflowing,  you  listened  coolly  and  took  note  of  everything, 
so  that  you  might  use  it  against  me  afterwards.  I  really  did  not 
think  you  were  so  noble,  so  generous-minded,  as  that." 

"  Vou  see  that  you  were  mistaken  in  me.  I  am  narrow-minded, 
mean-spirited,  a  thorough  Philistine ;  you  have  said  so  repeatedly. 
What  do  you  see  in  me  to  care  for?     Let  nie  go." 

"  Oh,  how  you  fix  on  every  word  and  then  turn  it  against  me  ! 
I  am  not  equal  to  you;  you  are  stronger  than  I,  because  you  do 
not  love  me  and  I  love  you.  What  do  I  care  if  you  are  narrow- 
minded — a  Philistine?  If  you  were  a  highway  robber  I  would 
not  let  you  go." 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him  and  drew  him  to  her,  and 
pressed  him  so  tightly  to  her  bosom  that  he  could  hardly  breathe. 
Then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  so  bitterly,  so  inconsol- 
ably,  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  like  a  child  who  has  been 
very  deeply  hurt.  In  order  to  value  woman's  tears  aright,  one 
must  have  often  seen  them  flow.  Wilhelm  was  a  novice  in  this 
respect.  He  imagined  that  I'ilar's  tears  were  the  outcome  of  the 
same  amount  of  pain  as  he  must  have  felt  to  weep  like  that,  and 
every  droj)  fell  like  molten  lead  upon  his  heart.  His  resolutions 
melted  like  ice  before  the  fire ;  he  had  not  the  courage  to  wound 
this  clinging,  loving,  sobbing  creature.  He  rocked  her  gently 
in  his  arms  till,  exhausted  by  her  frightful  excitement,  she  fell 
asleep. 

The  storm  was  averted   for  this  time,  but  her  confldence,  her 
joyous  sense  of  security,  was  gone  for  ever.      The  scene  left  her 
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w nil  a  nervous  restlessness  which  gradually  increased  to  morbid 
fear.     She  was  haunted  by  the  idea  that  Wilhelm  had  some  plan 
for  deserting  her.      She  could  not  get  rid  of  the    thought, — it 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  possession.     She  changed  colour  if — as 
she  did  regularly  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
— she  opened  the  door  of  his  room  unexpectedly  and  did  not  see 
him  at  the  writing-table,  because,  maybe,  he  had  gone  out  on  to 
the  balcony  for  a  moment,  to  rest  from  his  work  and  cool  his 
lieated  brow.     Then  she  would  search  the  house  distractedly  till 
she  found   him,  and  breathed   again.     In  the  night,  she  would 
start  up,  and  feel  about  her  hurriedly,  to  make  sure  that  Wilhelm 
was   there.     She  would  not  let   him  go  a  stej)  out  of  the  house 
without  her.    She  even  accompanied  him  to  the  National  Library, 
and  while  he  read  or  made  notes,  she  sat  beside  him  apparently 
occupied  with  a  book,  but  in  reality  never  taking  her  eye  off  him. 
She  made  no  more  visits  except  to  the  houses  where  she  could 
take  Wilhelm  with  her.     She  had  curious  jealous  fancies,  examin- 
ing, for  instance,  with  great  care  every  letter  that  came  for  him, 
lest   the   address   should  be   in  a   feminine    hand.     Her   desire 
to  be  for  ever  proving  to  herself  that  he  was  there,  that  he  still 
belonged   to   her,    took  the   form   of  an   insatiable   craving   for 
love,  admitting,  so   to  speak,  of  no  pauses  for  digestion.     She 
was  a  beautiful,  greedy  were-wolf,  knowing  neither  consideration 
nor  restraint,  her  vampire  mouth  for  ever  draining  the  warm  life- 
blood. 

"  She  is  crazy,"  said  Anne  to  one  of  Queen  Isabella's  ladies 
who  had  been  calling  on  Pilar,  and   remarked  afterwards  to  the 
maid  that  she  found  the  Countess  strangely  altered.     Isabel,  the 
cook  with  the  red  nose  and  alcoholic,  watery  eyes,  passed  whole 
mornings  with   her  mistress  laying  the  cards,  till  she  forgot  all 
about  lunch.     The  father  confessor,  too,  became  an  ever  more 
frequent  guest  in   the  house  of  his  fashionable  parishioner,  and 
received  in  exchange  for  his  mild  and  discreet  exhortations  dona- 
tions for  his  church,  gifts  for  his  poor,  and  recpiests  for  masses 
and  prayers.     But  in  none  of  these  distractions  did  Pilar  find  the 
peace  she  sought,  and  in  her  terror  of  heart  she  telegraphed  one 
day  to  her  mother  to  come  at  once  to  Paris  and  stay  with  her  for 
a  time.     Don  Pablo  had  taken   the  message  to  the  office,  and 
talked  about  it  afterwards  down-stairs.     Auguste  hurried  to  retail 
the  news  to  Wilhelm,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
motive.     In  the  first  moment  he  thought  he  was  glad  of  the 
approaching  arrival  of  the  Marquise  de  Henares.     For,  distasteful 
as  the  idea  might  be  that  the  mother  should  become  a  witness  of 
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the  daughter's  questionable  relations,  he  hoped  that  her  presence 
would  have  a  quieting  effect  on  Pilar,  and  help  to  bring  her  to 
reason.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  he  was  seized  with  a  fresh  anxiety. 
He  knew  that  Pilar's  was  the  stronger  spirit  of  the  two,  that  she  had 
a  great  influence  over  her  mother,  and  could  induce  her  to  adopt 
any  opinion  or  feelings  she  might  choose.  AVhat  if  the  Marquise 
ranged  herself  on  her  daughter's  side  ?  Then,  instead  of  one,  he 
would  have  two  women  against  him,  and  his  struggle  for  freedom, 
in  which  he  had  already  succumbed  to  one  of  them,  would  be 
utterly  hopeless. 

The  Marquise  de  Henares  did  not  come.  She  wrote  that  she 
was  out  of  health,  and  was  besides  detained  in  Madrid  by  a 
thousand  social  duties  ;  but  in  the  spring  or  summer  she  would 
be  very  pleased  to  come  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  only 
child  and  her  grandchildren. 

^Vilhelm  maintained  an  outward  show  of  calm.  He  did  not 
renew  his  attempt  at  revolt,  made  no  resistance  against  the  fact 
that  Pilar  took  entire  possession  of  his  existence,  and  clung  to 
him  like  his  shadow ;  he  only  grew  paler,  and  quieter,  and  more 
despondent  than  before.  But  he  pondered  day  and  night  upon 
some  way  of  unravelling  the  knot,  and  was  in  despair  at  finding 
none.  Should  he  cut  it?  He  could  not.  He  lived  over  again 
the  scene  in  the  dining-room ;  he  pictured  to  himself  how  Pilar 
would  sob,  and  fling  iierself  on  the  floor,  and  clasp  his  knees, 
and  tear  her  hair,  and  saw  himself,  after  a  useless  repetition 
of  his  torture,  disarmed  anew.  For  one  moment  he  thought 
of  giving  a  cry  for  help,  of  calling  Schrotter  to  his  aid,  but  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  want  of  manliness,  and  put  the  idea  from 
him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resign  himself.  He  did 
so  with  a  gloomy,  desperate  relinquishment  of  all  his  principles, 
his  sense  of  morality,  his  ideals  of  life.  He  was  the  victim  of  a 
malign  fate,  and  tiiere  was  no  use  fighting  against  it.  He  must 
accept  it  as  he  would  sickness  or  death.  He  was  untrue  to  him- 
self, was  a  dissembl(;r  before  himself  and  others ;  it  lay  in  the 
inexorable  logic  of  things  that  he  must  suffer  for  it.  lUit  what  a 
shipwreck!  After  a  pure  and  dignified  life,  wholly  filled  up  by 
duty  and  a  striving  alter  knowledge,  entirely  devoted  to  warring 
against  the  animal  element  in  man,  and  to  educating  himself 
iil>  to  an  ideal  standard  of  freedom  from  ignoble  instincts, 
thus  shamefully  to  choke  and  drown  in  the  muddy  lees  of  a 
love-jjotion  1 

I'llar,  who  fancied  him  reconciled  to  the  situation,  grew  easier 
in  her  mind,  and  by  degrees  lust  much  of  her  distrust.     About  a 
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month  later,  towards  the  middle  of  March,  she  had  so  far  regained 
her  equanimity  as  to  allow  herself,  after  a  steady  resistance,  to  be 
persuaded  by  a  friend  to  attend  her  house-warming  ball — "fcndre 
la  crcmai/Icre"  as  they  call  it  in  Paris.  The  friend  was  quite  as 
superstitious  as  Pilar  herself,  and  had  vowed  a  hundred  times 
over  that  she  would  have  no  luck  in  her  new  house  if  Pilar  were 
absent  from  the  opening  ball. 

It  was  not  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  she  finally  made 
up  her  mind.  She  waited  till  Wilhelm  had  gone  to  bed,  and  then 
sent  for  Isabel,  and  shut  herself  up  with  her  in  the  boudoir.  After 
Isabel  had  turned  uj)  the  knave  of  hearts  eight  times  running,  and 
she  had  seen  that  Wilhelm  was  in  bed,  reading  the  newsjjaper, 
she  gave  Anne  and  Don  Pablo  a  few  orders,  dressed  hurriedly, 
and  went  off,  after  many  kisses  and  embraces,  and  with  the 
promise  of  not  staying  long. 

Wilhelm  read  his  paper  to  the  end,  blew  out  the  light,  and 
turned  himself  to  the  wall.  But  sleep  forsook  him,  and  he  stared 
with  wide-open  eyes  into  the  darkness.  Suddenly  an  odd  sug- 
gestion flashed  across  his  mind — was  rejected — returned  again 
obstinately,  grew  stronger,  and  finally  was  so  imperative  that 
Wilhelm  sat  up  in  bed  excitedly  and  re-lit  the  candles.  Don 
Pablo  had  gone  home,  Anne  had  accompanied  Pilar,  Isabel  was 
in  the  back  premises,  engaged  upon  the  Val  de  Pehas,  two  fresh 
casks  of  which  had  lately  arrived,  and  Auguste  was  probably 
in  his  bedroom  asleep.  He  was  as  good  as  alone  in  the  house. 
Now  or  never ! 

He  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  dress  with  a  beating  heart. 
Had  it  come  to  this  with  him  ?  He  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
mitting an  act  of  cowardice — yes,  but  no  greater,  perhaps  even 
less  so,  than  smouldering  away  in  slavery  and  degradation.  It 
was  an  ugly  breach  of  trust.  Not  really  so,  for  he  had  expressed 
himself  plainly  to  Pilar,  and  she  must  know  how  matters  stood 
between  them.  Moreover,  if  you  fall  into  the  mire,  you  cannot 
expect  to  get  out  of  it  again  without  besmirching  yourself.  But 
what  will  poor  Pilar's  feelings  be  when  she  comes  home  and  finds 
him  gone  ?  At  the  picture  he  faltered,  and  very  near  returned  to 
bed.     But  no — he  put  it  forcibly  from  him. 

He  rapidly  finished  dressing,  and  went  into  his  room  to  collect 
such  things  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  The  two  large  trunks 
had  been  removed,  and  would  in  any  case  have  been  out  of  the 
question  at  this  juncture.  The  portmanteau  lay  behind  a  ward- 
robe. Into  it  he  stuffed  some  linen  and  clothes,  a  few  books  and 
his  manuscript,  cast  one  look  round  the  rooms  in  which  he  had 
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encountered  such  heavy  storms  of  the  heart,  extinguished  the 
lights,  and  walked  resolutely  down-stairs. 

The  gas  was  burning  in  the  hall,  the  front-door  stood  half  open, 
and  on  the  doorstep  was  Auguste,  talking  to  a  maidservant  from 
the  next  house.  She  flitted  away  as  the  man  turned  round,  and, 
to  his  astonishment,  perceived  Wilhelm  with  a  portmanteau  in  his 
hand.     He  stepped  quickly  indoors. 

"Ah,"  he  said  in  muffled  tones,  "  Afonsieur  le  Docteur !  I 
understand — I  understand.  I  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  It 
really  couldn't  go  on  like  that  any  longer.  But  Monsieur  might 
have  said  a  word  to  me  ;  for  as  to  me — I  am  dumb  ! " 

\\"ilhelm  was  crushed  to  the  earth.  So  he  was  not  to  be  spared 
one  humiliation,  not  even  the  patronizing  familiarity  of  this 
lackey  !  But  it  could  not  be  helped  now.  Regardless  of  his 
opposition,  Auguste  took  the  portmanteau  out  of  his  hand,  and 
asked  with  eager  civility  where  he  should  carry  it. 

"Only  to  :ijiact'e"  \Vilhelm  answered. 

They  went  out  together  into  the  Boulevard  Pereire,  and  as  they 
walked  along  beside  the  deep  cutting  of  the  circle  railway,  Auguste 
inquired — 

"  Monsieur  is  leaving  Paris,  no  doubt  ?  " 

^^'ilhelm  made  no  reply. 

"Has  Monsieur  Ic  Docteur  left  any  address?"  he  continued 
urgently. 

"  No,"  answered  AN'ilhelm. 

"  But  it  would  be  better  if  he  did  so,  in  case  any  letters  might 
come.  And  it  will  surely  interest  Monsieur  to  know  how  things 
go  on  in  the  house.  IVIonsieur  need  only  confide  it  to  me.  I 
would  not  tell  it  to  a  single  soul,  not  even  if  Ic  hon  Dicu  Himself 
came  down  with  all  His  saints." 

Wilhelm  was  weak  enough  to  form  a  fresh  link  between  himself 
and  Pilar,  when  he  had  just  severed  the  old  one.  He  wrote 
Schrutter's  address  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket-book  and  gave  it  to 
Auguste,  saying — 

"Anything  will  reach  me  safely  under  that  address." 

'I'hcy  reached  the  cab-stand  in  the  Avenue  deVillicrs;  Wilhelm 
got  into  one,  took  the  iiortmanteau  inside,  and  pressed  a  sovereign 
into  Aiiguste's  hand,  who  thanked  him  and  asked  where  the  cab- 
man was  to  drive  to. 

"First  of  all,  just  along  the  Avenue,"  answered  \\  ilhelm. 

Auguste  grinned  as  he  repeated  this  order  to  the  driver,  and 
was  just  closing  the  door,  when  there  was  a  yelp  of  i)ain. 

"Infamous  beast!"  cried  Auguste,  and  gave  lido,  who  ]i,ad 
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followed  them  iinperceivcd,  a  kick.  The  poor  animal  had  always 
been  accustoivcd  to  going  with  them  when  ^\■ilhelm  and  Pilar 
drove  out,  and  now  was  preparing  to  jump  into  the  vehicle, 
when  he  just  escaped  being  crushed  in  the  door.  \\'ilhelm  stooped 
to  give  the  pufiPing,  affectionate  creature  a  farewell  pat. 

"  Monsieur  should  take  him  as  a  souvenir,"  said  Augustc,  with 
thinly-veiled  sarcasm.  "  Nobody  will  take  any  notice  of  him  now^, 
in  any  case." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  AMlhelm,  and  let  the  dog  come  in. 
TheJ/tuyr  moved  off,  and  Auguste  looked  after  it  for  a  longtime, 
as  he  whistled  the  latest  popular  air. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

CONSUMMATION 

It  wanted  but  little  to  midday  when  Wilhelm  came  out  of  a 
hotel  on  the  Neuer  Jungfernstieg  in  Hamburg,  and  made  his  way 
towards  the  Alster,  Fido  trotting  behind  him,  whose  coat,  for 
want  of  its  accustomed  daily  washing  and  brushing,  looked  sadly 
neglected. 

The  sky  was  thickly  overcast,  the  air  unusually  mild,  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  west  wind,  and  the  pavement  of  the  Jungfernstieg 
damp  and  muddy.  A  tliin  veil  of  yellow  fog  lay  over  the  Binnen 
Alster,  giving  the  objects  far  and  near  the  indefinite,  wavering 
appearance  of  a  mirage.  Above  tlie  dark  masses  of  houses  to  the 
right  rose  four  sharp  spires,  from  the  points  of  which,  smoke- 
wreaths  seemed  to  rise  and  trail  away.  Far  away  in  front  the 
Lombardsbriicke  was  just  distinguishable,  its  three  arches  appar- 
ently hung  with  grey  draperies.  Swans  glided  lazily  in  groups 
or  singly  over  the  muddy-looking  surface  of  the  water,  or  came 
under  the  open  windows  of  the  Alster  Pavilion,  through  which 
late  breakfasting  guests  threw  them  crumbs. 

The  small,  grecn-paintcd  Uhlenhorst  steamer  lay  alongside  of 
the  second  landing-jjlace.  \Villnjhn  stepped  on  board,  and  remained 
on  deck,  staring  absently  into  the  fog  or  at  llic  dim  outlines 
of  the  houses  on  the  sliore.  On  the  night  of  his  escape  from  the 
Jioulevard  Pereirc  he  had  driven  to  the  Gare  du  Nord,  and  taken 
a  midnight  train,  which  brought  him  at  about  six  the  next  evening 
to  Cologne.  He  was  dead  with  fatigue  when  he  got  there,  stayed 
llic  night,  and  went  on  the  following  afternoon  to  Hamburg.  He 
had  been  there  two  days  now,  but  liad  nc>t  been  able  till  to-d;iy 
to  gather  sufficient  courage  to  go  and  see  Paul.  Solitude  had 
been  an  absolute  necessity  to  him  ;  he  fanricd  that  he  who 
ran  might  read  upon  liis  brow  the  story  of  how  he  had  lived  and 
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of  what  he  had  been  guilty.  His  thoughts  were  incessantly  in 
Paris.  During  the  journey,  in  Cologne,  since  his  arrival  in 
Hamburg,  he  saw  nothing  but  Pilar's  room,  her  return  from 
the  ball,  and  her  passionate  exhibition  of  grief  during  the  hours 
and  days  that  followed.  He  only  lived  in  these  imaginings. 
There  seemed  as  yet  no  immediate  connection  between  his 
natural  surroundings  and  his  mental  life.  He  felt  as  if  a  few 
steps  would  bring  him  again  to  Pilar's  side,  and  more  than  once 
the  desire  came  over  him  to  return  to  her,  and  lay  himself  at  her 
feet,  there  to  vegetate  luxuriously  henceforth,  without  a  will  or 
thought,  to  the  end.  He  resisted  this  impulse,  but  he  was  power- 
less against  the  tyranny  of  his  imagination,  which  ceased  not  to 
call  up  before  him  the  scenes  that  were  being  enacted  in  the 
house  in  Paris. 

After  a  minute  or  two  the  boat  started.  The  shores  receded 
and  spread  apart,  and  the  lines  of  houses  came  and  went  like 
dissolving  views  upon  a  white  wall.  The  boat  shot  under  the 
dark  and  clammy  arch  of  the  bridge,  where  the  echo  increased 
the  splashing  of  the  steamer  waves  and  the  thump  of  the 
machinery  to  a  roar.  The  noise  subsided  suddenly,  as  when 
a  damper  is  laid  over  a  resounding  instrument;  the  steamer  had 
passed  the  bridge,  and  floated  out  on  to  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Aussen  Alster,  which  widened  apparently  into  a  great  bay,  the 
mist  having  wiped  out  the  boundary  lines  between  its  oily  surface 
and  the  flat  shores  which  barely  rose  above  it.  The  boat  described 
bold  curves  from  side  to  side,  touching  at  the  different  landing- 
places,  and  presently — dimly  at  first  and  then  more  distinctly — 
the  square  tower  and  ponderous,  castle-like  structure  of  the 
Fiihrhaus  Hotel  came  in  sight.  The  steamer  had  reached  the 
furthest  point  of  its  journey. 

Wilhelm  found  himself  once  more  at  the  familiar  spot  which 
had  so  often  been  the  goal  of  his  short  walks  with  Willy.  Scarcely 
ten  months  had  elapsed  since  he  had  looked  at  it  for  the  last 
time,  but  his  morbid  mental  vision  prolonged  that  time  to  an 
eternity.  He  felt  like  the  Sultan  of  the  Eastern  legend,  who 
fancied  he  had  lived  an  entire  lifetime,  while,  in  reality,  he  sank 
for  one  moment  into  his  bath  in  sight  of  his  whole  court.  He 
overcame  a  strange  attack  of  shyness,  and  rang  at  the  door  in  the 
Carlstrasse.  The  liveried  servant  opened  it,  gave  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  and  hurried  before  him  to  the  smoking-room.  Wilhelm 
followed  closely  on  his  heels,  and  only  left  him  time  to  open  the 
door  and  call  loudly  into  the  room — 

"  Herr  Doctor  ICynhardt '  " 
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"  What !     Is  it  you  or  your  ghost?    Well,  I  must  say "  cried 

Paul,  overjoyed,  receiving  him  with  open  arms. 

The  first  tempestuous  greetings  over,  he  pressed  him  down  upon 
the  sofa,  seated  himself  beside  him,  and  rained  down  a  torrent  of 
questions  upon  him — Where  had  he  come  from  ?  How  had  he 
fared  all  this  time  ?  What  were  his  plans  ?  And,  above  all  things, 
where  was  his  luggage  ? 

"At  the  hotel,"  Wilhelm  answered,  a  little  nervously. 

"At  the  hotel?  Are  you  in  your  right  senses?  There  is  only 
one  hotel  for  you  in  Hamburg,  and  that  is  the  Hotel  Haber. 
Were  you  so  uncomfortable  there  before  that  you  have  withdrawn 
your  custom  from  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  try  to  persuade  me,  my  good  Paul.  Believe  me,  it  is 
best  so.     Your  hospitality  oppresses  me." 

"  Is  that  the  remark  of  a  friend  ?  "  grumbled  Paul, 

"  It  is  a  fault  in  me,  I  know,  but  I  do  beg  of  you  to  let  me  have 
my  own  way." 

"  Just  wait  till  I  send  Malvine  to  you — you  will  have  to  lay 
down  your  arms  before  her." 

"No,  Paul,  I  really  cannot  live  in  your  house  again.  I  will 
come  and  see  you — so  often  that  you  will  get  tired  of  me " 

"Never!" 

"  But  let  me  live  here  as  I  am  accustomed  to  in  Berlin, 
especially  as  it  will  probably  be  for  a  long  time." 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  stay  in  Hamburg?   That  is  splendid  !  " 

"  For  the  present  at  least.     I  see  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

"  But  in  the  summer  you  will  surely  come  and  spend  some 
weeks  at  Friesenmoor  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  likely." 

The  door  opened  and  Malvine  hurried  in,  and  ran  up  to 
Wilhelm  as  he  rose  to  meet  her. 

"To  think  of  you  falling  from  the  clouds  like  this  !  "  she  cried, 
and  shook  both  his  hands  warmly.  "  Not  a  letter,  not  a  telegram, 
nothing  !  Well,  you  knew,  at  any  rate,  that  you  would  always 
be  welcome." 

Again  he  had  to  make  a  determined  stand  against  having  their 
hospitality  forced  upon  him,  and  kind,  persistent  Malvine  would 
not  give  up  the  struggle  as  easily  as  Paul.  As  ^Vill^elm,  however, 
was  equally  persistent  in  his  refusal,  and  would  not  even  divulge 
the  name  of  his  hotel  till  they  had  sworn  to  leave  him  Iiis 
independence,  they  fmally  gave  u\)  the  fight. 

"  And  now  tell  us  all  that  has  happened  to  you,"  said  Paul, 
patting  him  on  the  shoulder.     "  You  must  have  had  a  very  good 
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time,  for  you  either  did  not  write  at  all  or  only  in  a  flash — like 
this  :  '  Dear  friend,  am  quite  well — how  are  you  all?  Best  love — 
always  yours.'  ^Vell,  I  don't  think  any  the  worse  of  you.  In  gay 
Paris  one  has  something  better  to  do  than  to  think  of  dull  old 
fogies  on  the  Uhlenhovst." 

,   "Vou  don't  think  that  seriously,"  answered  Wilhelm,  pressing 
his  hand. 

"  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  doctor  had  been 
ill,"  said  Malvine,  whose  woman's  eye  had  instantly  remarked  the 
pallor  and  weariness  of  ^^'ilhelm's  thin  face. 

"  Really — have  you  been  ill?  "  cried  Paul,  concerned. 

"  No,  no,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,"  Wilhelm 
hastened  to  answer,  with  a  forced  smile. 

The  awakened  anxiety  of  his  friends  would  not  be  dispelled, 
however,  till  he  had  repeated  his  assurance  many  times,  and 
reinforced  it  by  additions  and  enlargements. 

Paul  then  returned  to  his  question  as  to  Wilhelm's  adventures, 
the  latter  doing  liis  best  to  get  out  of  it  by  a  few  vague  remarks 
on  the  uneventful  character  of  his  life  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  then  hurried  to  descant  on  Paris,  describing  the  town  to 
them  with  the  volubility  of  a  guide-book.  On  his  inquiring  in 
return  about  their  affairs,  Paul  and  Malvine  vied  with  one  another 
in  the  redundancy  of  their  account.  All  was  well,  so  far.  At 
the  last  distribution  of  Orders  Paul  had  received  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Eagle,  and  besides  that,  during  the  course  of  the  winter,  two 
new  foreign  decorations.  There  were  all  sorts  of  innovations  on 
the  estate,  which  he  described  in  detail.  At  present  he  was  diard 
at  work  on  an  entirely  new  scheme  :  the  founding  of  a  colony 
on  the  moor,  composed  of  discharged  prisoners,  tramps,  and  such- 
like ne'er-do-weels ;  where,  by  supplying  them  with  agricultural 
labour,  they  might  be  brought  back  to  a  decent  and  remunerative 
way  of  life. 

Malvine  had  much  to  tell  of  the  autumn  and  winter  festivities, 
both  at  her  own  and  other  houses,  and  also,  that  of  the  three 
heiresses  whom  she  had  picked  out  for  Wilhelm,  one  was  married, 
another  engaged,  and  there  remained  only  the  third,  the  one 
with  the  curly  hair,  who  still  asked  after  him  from  time  to 
time. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  Wilhelm's  arrival  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  ^Villy,  who  now  came  rushing  in. 

"Onkelchen,  Onkelchen !  have  you  come  back?"  he  shouted, 
long  before  he  reached  Wilhelm,  and  stretched  out  his  little  arms 
to  him.     He  had  not  grown  much,  but  was  plump  and  rosy  as  a 
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ripe  apple,     ^\'ilhelm  kissed  him,  and  stroked  the  soft,  fair  curls 
that  felt  so  much  like  Pilar's  silky  hair. 

"  Have  you  been  a  good  boy  all  this  time?"  he  asked. 
"  Oh  yes,  very  good — haven't  I,  father?''  the  boy  cried  eagerly. 
"  And  I  can  read  now — everything — the  newspaper  too.     I  got 
a  beautiful  big  box  of  bricks  for  it  at  Christmas." 

Wilhelm  had  taken  him  on  his  knee,  but  the  lively  child  would 
not  keep  quiet  for  long.  He  jumped  down  and  hopped  about  in 
front  of  his  godfather  and  chattered  away. 

"  I  say,  Onkelchen,  you  have  just  come  in  time  for  my  birthday, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

Wilhelm  had  not  thought  of  it. 

"  When  is  your  birthday,  my  boy?"  he  asked,  rather  crestfallen. 
"Why,  don't  you  know  ?     It  is  the  day  after  to-morrow.     And 
what  have  you  brought  me  ?  " 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  having  caught  siglit,  at  that 
moment,  of  Fido,  who,  shy  as  all  dogs  are  in  a  strange  place  and 
among  strange  people,  had  crept  away  under  a  table,  and  sat 
there  very  still  with  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  Wilhelm. 

"  A  dog  !  A  Spitz  !  "  Willy  shrieked  with  joy.  "  Is  he  for  me, 
Onkelchen?" 

He  rushed  at  Fido,  took  hold  of  him  by  the  paw,  and  dragged 
him  out. 

Malvine  cried  anxiously — 
"  Let  him  go,  Willy  !  " 
But  Wilhelm  reassured  her. 
"  He  won't  hurt  him,  he  is  quite  gentle." 

Fido  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  without  much  resistance 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  only  turning  his  head  away  nervously 
and  eying  the  child  askance,  as  if  doubtful  as  to  his  intentions. 
lint  when  Willy  began  to  pat  and  stroke  him  kindly,  and  set 
him  on  his  hind  legs  in  the  first  position  for  begging,  Fido 
realized  that  no  harm  was  going  to  befall  him,  and  attached 
himself  instantly  to  the  new  fiiend  with  that  easy  confidence 
which  was  this  sociable  creature's  great  fault  of  character.  He 
fell  to  wagging  his  bushy  tail  in  a  highly  expressive  manner, 
tried  to  lick  W  illy's  rosy  face,  and  was  allogelher  so  overcome 
by  pleasing  emotions  that  he  got  a  severe  attack  of  coughing, 
sneezing,  and  snorting,  and  \\'illy  exclaimed — 

"My  Spitz  has  caught  a  cold  on  the  journey.     W'c  must  give 
him  some  black-currant  tea,  mother !  " 

The  boy  took  a  great  delight  in  the  dog,  playing  with  him  the 
whole  time  of  Wilhelm's  visit,  feeding  him  at  dinner,  and  ever} 
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wanted  to  make  liim  drink  beer,  which  Fido  steadfastly  refused  to 
do,  and  was  much  disappointed  when,  at  leaving,  \\'ilhelni  prepared 
to  take  the  dog  with  him. 

"  Didn't  you  bring  him  for  me?  "  he  asked  with  a  pout, 

Wilhelm  consoled  him  by  promising  that  he  should  see  Fido 
every  day,  and  solemnly  transferred  to  him  all  legal  rights  to  the 
animal.  On  these  conditions  Willy  was  content  that  Fido  should 
go  on  living  with  A\'ilhclm,  and  that  he  should  come  frequently  on 
a  starring  tour,  as  it  were,  to  the  Carlstrasse. 

^Vilhehn's  first  visit  to  his  friends  on  the  Uhlenhorst  did  not 
tend  to  lighten  his  spirit.  In  their  home  he  breathed  a  pure  and 
wholesome  atmosphere,  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  he  must  con- 
taminate by  the  heavy,  noxious  perfume  which  still  clung  to  him, 
and  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of.  Their  life  was  as  transparent 
as  crystal,  every  moment  would  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  severest 
eye.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  had  much  to  conceal.  His  memory 
recalled  many  a  scene  ;  he  saw  himself  again  in  various  situations, 
and  thought — what  would  they  say  if  they  knew  ?  Paul  and 
Malvine  told  him  cheerfully  of  all  that  had  occurred  to  them 
during  the  last  eight  months ;  he  was  condemned  to  lock  away 
his  experiences  in  the  depths  of  his  heart.  His  open  and  con- 
fiding nature  was  little  used  to  keeping  a  secret.  It  rose  to 
his  lips  as  often  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  friend,  and 
his  longing  to  unburden  himself  was  all  the  more  intense  that  he 
had  himself  formed  no  certain  judgment  on  his  course  of  action, 
and  yearned  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  an  unprejudiced  person  of 
sound  moral  tone  and  worldly  experience,  that  he  had  done  no 
great  harm.  He  carried  in  his  own  breast  an  accusing  voice 
which  called  him  faithless  and  mean-spirited,  and  showed  him 
Pilar  as  the  victim  of  his  treachery;  and  he  had  need  of  an 
advocate,  seeing  that  he  was  himself  unable  to  refute  these 
accusations  with  any  sort  of  confidence. 

He  was  to  receive  the  support  he  longed  for.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Hamburg  he  had  written  to  Schrotter,  telling  him  of  his 
change  of  residence,  and  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  intense 
desire  to  see  him  again  after  their  long  separation  ;  also,  if  it 
would  not  be  asking  too  much,  to  propose  that  he,  Schrotter, 
should  make  a  short  journey,  say  to  Wittenberge,  where  they 
might  meet  and  spend  a  few  days  together,  if  it  were  possible  for 
Schrotter  to  get  away  from  Berlin  for  a  short  time. 

Schrotter  answered  by  return  of  post.  He  was  delighted  to 
find  that  Wilhelm  was  so  near,  and  promised  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  fine  days  of  April  to  make  his  little  excursion  to  Jiamburg. 
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He  would  arrange  it  so  that  he  could  at  least  spend  a  week  with 
^\'ilhelm.  It  was  not  impossible  that  he  might  bring  Bhani 
with  him. 

Only  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  Wilhelm  received  this  letter, 
when,  on  his  return  one  afternoon  from  the  Uhlenhorst,  the  hotel 
porter  informed  him  that  a  gentleman  had  arrived  from  Berlin, 
and  had  asked  for  him  ;  that  he  was  expecting  him  in  his  room, 
the  number  of  which  he  mentioned.  With  joyful  foreboding 
AN'ilhelm  hurried  up-stairs,  so  fast  that  Fido  could  not  follow,  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  A  familiar  voice  answered — "  Come  in  ! " 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  in  Schrotter's  arms. 

The  first  greetings  over,  Schrotter  gave  his  young  friend  a  long  and 
penetrating  look  from  under  the  half-closed  lids,  and  remarked — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  surprised  that  I  did  not  wait  till  April,  but 
dropped  down  upon  you  unawares  like  this  ?  " 

"  I  am  too  delighted  to  be  surprised,"  answered  AVilhelm,  and 
pressed  Schrotter's  large,  strong  hand. 

He  had  scarcely  altered  at  all  in  the  year  and  a  quarter,  and 
with  his  herculean  shoulders  and  powerful  head,  his  fair  hair, 
brushed  into  a  great  tuft  above  his  forehead,  only  just  beginning 
to  turn  grey,  he  was  still  the  very  type  and  picture  of  ripe  man- 
hood and  strength. 

"  But  I  had  a  reason  for  changing  my  original  plan,"  Schrotter 
went  on.  "  Unwittingly  I  have  committed  a  breach  of  good 
manners  against  you,  for  which  1  must  personally  ask  you  to 
forgive  me."  He  drew  a  letter  out  of  his  breast-pocket  and 
handed  it  to  Wilhelm.  "  This  letter  came  yesterday.  Seeing  the 
address,  I  took  for  granted  that  it  was  for  me,  and  so  I  read  it, 
and  discovered  then  that  it  was  for  you." 

Wilhelm  turned  pale  as  Schrotter  handed  him  the  letter.  It 
bore  the  Paris  postmark,  and  Schrotter's  name  and  address  in  a 
large,  clumsy  hand.  Nothing  on  the  outside  to  betray  that  it  was 
for  Wilhelm.  Auguste — Wilhelm  divined  at  once  that  he  was  the 
writer  of  the  letter — had  not  thought  of  putting  it  in  a  second 
envelope  directed  to  ^\■ilhelm,  or  of  adding  his  name  to  the 
original  address. 

Wilhclm's  hand  shook  as  he  unfolded  the  letter,  and  a  veil  fell 
before  his  eyes.  I'or  one  moment  he  had  the  idea  to  put  the 
letter  in  his  pocket,  and  say  he  would  read  it  later  on,  for  it  was 
torture  to  huii  that  Schrotter  should  be  a  witness  of  the  emotion 
he  knew  he  must  feel  on  reading  it.  But  of  what  use  was  it  to 
dissemble?  Schrotter  would  have  to  know.  He  glanced  over 
Auguste's  stiff  characters. 
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The  man  wrole  in  his  iU-bred  tone,  with  spelUng  to  match — ■ 

"  J'aris,  March  26,  1S80. 

"Monsieur  le  Docteur, 

"It  is  a  week  now  since  you  left,  and  time  that  you 
should  know  what  has  been  going  on  during  that  time.  It  was  as 
good  as  a  play  !     ]5ut  you  shall  hear. 

"When  Madame  la  Comtesse  came  home,  and  I  opened  the 
door  to  her,  I  said  nothing,  but  I  thought  to  myself — what  a  row 
there  will  be  presently.  And  sure  enough,  she  had  hardly  set  foot 
in  her  room,  when  we  heard  an  awful  scream.  It  dicln't  scare 
me,  because  I  knew  all  about  it ;  but  Isabel  came  tumbling  out, 
and  howled  in  French  and  Spanish  mixed — 'Is  it  a  fire?  Are 
there  thieves  in  the  house?'  It  was  enough  to  make  you  die  of 
laughing. 

"  I  was  called  up-stairs  and  questioned  by  Anne — the  Countess 
had  not  the  strength.     She  was  kneeling  in  her  ball-dress  beside 
the    bed,  her   face   buried  in  the  pillows  that  still  showed  the 
pressure  of  your  head,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.     I 
know  that  Madame  cries  very  easily — -she  has  always  been  that 
way  as  long  as  I  have  known  her — but  I  really  should  not  have 
thought,  to  look  at  her,  that  she  could  hold  such  a  quantity  of 
tears.     Anne  cross-examined  me  like  a  magistrate,  but  of  course  I 
made  an  innocent  face,  and  knew  nothing  at  all.     I  saw  plainly 
that  she  did  not  really  care  a  bit,  the  viper,  for  while  she  was 
cross-questioning  me,  she  gave  me  a  look  once  or  twice  that  told 
me  quite  enough.     But  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  very  sharp.     She 
saw  at  once  that  I  knew  more  than  I  had  a  mind  to  tell.     She 
turned  a  face  to  me,  as  white  as  a  cheese,  and  looked  at  me  with 
such  eyes,  that  I  might  well  have  been  frightened  if  I  had  not — I 
may  say  it  without  boasting — been  born  in  Carpentras.     At  first 
she  tried  it  with  kindness,  and  then  she  threatened  to  turn  me  out 
of  the  house  that  minute,  and  then  she  wanted  to  bribe  me  by  all 
sorts  of  promises — nui  foi !  it  was  not  a  very  easy  moment,  but  I 
stood  firm,  and  Madame  threw  herself  back  on  the  bed,  and  the 
tap  was  turned  on  full  again.     Would  you  believe  it,  that  that 
Anne  had  the  face  to  say  to  Madame  she  had  better  look  in  the 
bureau    to   see    if  her  money  and  jewels  were  safe.     '  Silence, 
wretch  ! '  cried  Madame  la  Comtesse,  so  that  the  windows  rattled, 
and  gave  the  person  a  look  that  made  her  double  up  like  a  pen- 
knife.    She  does  not  come  from  Carpentras.     To  make  a  long 
story  short,  none  of  us  went  to  bed  that  night     Madame  took  it 
into  her  head  you  might  have  gone  for  a  little  walk  in  tlie  middle 
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of  the  night,  and  would  come  back.     Good  idea,  wasn't  it?     But 
when  the  morning  came,  she  saw  that  the  bird  had  really  flown, 
and  that  changed  the  whole  aftair.     She  took  to  her  bed,  and 
stayed  there  for  five  days  with  the  room  all  darkened,  ate  nothing, 
drank  nothing,  was  delirious,  had  four  doctors  called  in  each  at 
fifty  francs  the  visit,  besides  priests  and  nuns,  and  Madame  la 
Marquise,  her  mamma,  got  three  telegrams,  one  longer  than  the 
other,  and  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  now  they 
are  trying  which  can  cry  the  most.    But  the  daughter  has  the  best 
of  it.     Since   she   had   her   mamma  with   her,   Madame    seems 
calmer.    She  got  up  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  and — not  to  keep 
back  anything  from  you — I  have  great  hopes  that  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  time  we  shall  see  her  going  to  balls  again.     That 
will  do  her  a  workl  of  good. 

"She  had  your  things  taken  up  to  the  box-room,  so  that  she 
might  not  see  them  any  more,  and  Madame  la  Marquise  has  your 
room,  but  Madame  la  Comtesse  never  sets  foot  in  it.  The  artist 
in  hair  says  that  there  is  talk  of  renting  a  new  house,  or  even  of 
going  to  Spain.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  leave  Madame  la 
Comtesse,  but  to  Spain  I  would  not  go. 

"  I  shou'd  be  glad  to  know  from  Monsieur  le  Docteur  whether, 
after  Madame  has  consoled  herself  a  little,  I  may  give  her 
Monsieur's  address,  that  his  things  may  be  forwarded.  I  hope 
you  are  well,  and  that  you  will  write  me  a  line.  You  need  not  be 
anxious  about  Madame,  she  will  soon  be  all  right  again.  Vou 
were  not  the  first,  and,  let  us  hope,  you  will  not  have  been  the 
last. 

"  I  salute  Monsieur  le  Docteur, 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"AUGUSTE.  . 

"Po.ST.sCRii'T. — In  spite  of  her  desperation,  Madame  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  try  and  persuade  Anne  you  very  probably 
had  to  fly  from  your  political  enemies,  or  had  even  been  carried 
off  and  murdered  by  J'russian  agents.  Anne  said,  '  Yes ;  such 
things  have  iiappened.'  The  viper!  You  did  well  to  take  yourself 
off  out  of  this." 

Wilhehii  was  unaware  that  he  read  the  letter  twice  01  three 
times  over  without  a  pause  between.  When  he  was  beginning  for 
tlie  fourth  time,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  not  ahjnc, 
and  that  Sclirulter  was  sitting  llicre  watching  him.  He  folded  tiie 
letter  in  confusion.     Jle  had  not  the  courage  to  say  anyliiing,  or 
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even  to  look  at  his  friend,  but  dropped  his  hands  and  his  head, 
and  cast  down  his  miserable  eyes. 

Schrotter  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  I  must  beg  you  once  more  to  forgive  me  for  opening  the 
letter.     Of  course,  I  could'not  have  an  idea " 

"No,"  said  Wilhelm  in  a  low  voice,  "it  is  for  me  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  not  having  been  open  with  you.  But  I  had  every 
intention  of  making  good  my  fault.  It  was  for  that  I  asked  you 
to  meet  me  at  Wittenberge." 

"  Spare  yourself  the  telling  of  anything  that  might  be  painful  U 
you,"  said  Schrotter,  with  kindly  forethought.     "  I  can  guess  th 
drift  of  it,  and  now  understand  your  last  letter.     I  thought  y( 
would  probably  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  need  a  friend  near  yo 
and  so  I  came  without  delay." 

"  1  will  not  leave  you  to  guess  anything,"  Wilhelm  returne» 
and  pressed  Schrotter's  hand.  "  I  will  tell  you  all ;  it  is  f 
absolute  necessity  to  me,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  kind  i 
atonement." 

And  he  began  his  confession  in  a  low,  dull  voice,  and  witl 
downcast  eyes,  like  a  sinner  acknowledging  a  shameful  deed,  and 
Schrotter  listened  to  him  gravely  and  in  silence,  like  a  priest 
before  whom  some  poor  oppressed  soul  is  casting  down  its  burden 
of  guilt.     Wilhelm  kept  nothing  back,  neither  the  mad  intoxica- 
tion of  the  first  weeks,  nor  the  bitter  humiliation  of  the  last.     He 
disclosed  Pilar's  passion  and  his  own  weakness,  the  pagan  sensu- 
ality and  the  artifices  of  the  woman's  insatiable  love,  and  the 
unworthy  part  he  had  played  in  her  house  before  the  servants  anc 
strangers.     He  spoke  of  his  tormenting  doubts  as  to  the  justice  o 
his  actions,  and  concluded — "And  now,  tell  me,  shall  I  answe 
this  letter?" 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  cried  Schrotter,  when  Wilhelm 
stopped  speaking,  and  looked  at  him  in  anxious  expectation. 
•'Your  only  plan  now  is  to  keep  dark.  If,  notwithstanding  your 
silence,  they  write  to  you  again,  I  would  advise  you  to  burn  the 
letters  unread.  That  will  demand  a  certain  amount  of  fortitude, 
no  doubt,  but  as  the  letters  will  come  to  my  address,  I  will  do  it 
for  you,  if  you  authorize  me." 

"Wilhelm  tried  hard  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"  No,  do  not  burn  them  unread,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  ;  "open 
the  letters,  and  then  judge  for  yourself,  in  each  case,  whether  you 
will  let  me  know  the  whole  or  part  of  the  contents." 

"Always  the  same  want  of  will  power!"  returned  Schrotter. 
"First   you   free   yourself,    and   then    have   not  the   courage  to 
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burn  your  ships  behind   you.      Believe  me,   it  is  best  that  you 
should  have  no  further  news  from  Paris,  and  after  some  months 
you  can  send  for  your  things  through  a  tliird  person.     Have  you 
anybody  in  Paris  who  could  arrance  that  for  you?" 
"No." 

"Then  I  will  do  it.     And  even  if  you  were  to  let  the  things  go, 

it  would  be  no  great  loss.     Above  all  things,  no  renewing  of  old 

fetters.     This  lackey  takes  a  healthy  enough  view  of  the  matter, 

for  all  his  cynicism.     You  must  not  take  it  too  tragically.     You 

'lave  passed  through  your  heart  crisis — it  comes  to  most  of  us — 

nly  with  you  it  has  happened  late,  and  under  unpropitious  cir- 

imstances.     That  has  tended  to  make  it  more  severe  than  is 

sually  the  case.     But   now,   let   it   be   past   and   over,   though 

aturally  it  will  take  some  little  time  for  your  mind  to  regain  its 

"ormal  balance.     What  1  regret  most  in  the  affair  is,  that  it  pre- 

.udes  the  idea  of  marriage  for  you  for  some  time  to  come,  and  I 

■ad  wished  that  so  much  for  you.     As  long  as  the  fascinations  of 

his  siren  are  fresh  in  your  memory,  no  respectable  German  girl 

*will  have  any  attraction  for  you,  and  the  love  she  is  able  to  offer 

you  will  seem  flat  and  insipid." 

"  Vou  only  speak  of  me,"  Wilhclm  ventured  to  remark,  "  but 
that  is  not  the  worst  side  of  the  story ;  what  weighs  most  heavily 
on  my  mind  is,  that  I  have  broken  my  faith  with  her." 

"  Do  not  let  that  worry  you,"  Schrbtter  replied.  "  You  were  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  forced  to  act  in  self-defence.  It  would 
have  been  inexcusable  in  you  to  have  stayed  any  longer  where 
you  were.  For  a  liaison  of  that  kind  is  only  conceivable  when  the 
nan  loves  the  woman  very  dee[)ly.  You,  my  friend,  did  not  love 
\he  lady  at  all.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about  it  in  your  own 
mind,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it — had  you  loved  her,  you 
would  not  have  parted  from  her.  You  would,  if  necessary,  have 
carried  her  off  from  Paris,  and  continued  to  live  with  her  in  some 
world-forgotten  spot,  as  you  did  at  St.  Valery.  Or  you  would  have 
gone  off  to  the  Philip])ines,  and  fought  her  husband  to  the  death, 
in  order  to  gain  free  possessi(m  of  her  or  die  in  the  attenijjt.  That 
is  how  love  acts  when  it  is  of  that  elemental  force  which  alone  can 
justify  such  relations  before  the  higher  natural  tribunal  of  morality. 
lUit  if  your  love  is  not  strong  enough  to  prompt  you  to  do  these 
things,  then  it  is  immoral,  and  nuisl  be  shaken  off." 
Wilhclm  was  still  unconvinced. 

"I  surely  owe  her  gratitude  for  having  loved  mc?  That 
ini,  ,cs  certain  duties  upon  mc ;  1  have  nu  right  to  break  a  heart 
which  gave  itself  wholly  to  mc." 

U 
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"  Your  idea  has  a  specious  air  of  generosity,"  answered  Schrotter 
firmly,  "but  in  reality  it  is  morbid  and  weak.  Love  accepts  no 
alms.  One  gives  oneself  wholly  or  not  at  all.  Do  you  imagine 
that  any  woman  of  spirit  would  be  satisfied  if  you  said  to  her — '  I 
do  not  love  you,  I  should  like  to  leave  you,  but  I  will  stay  on  with 
you  because  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  pain,  or  from  i)ity — soft- 
heartedness.'  Why,  she  would  thrust  you  from  her,  and  rather,  a 
thousand  times,  die  than  live  on  your  bounty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  woman  who  would  still  hold  fast  to  a  man  after  such  a 
declaration,  must  be  of  so  poor  a  stuff  that  I  do  not  consider  her 
capable  of  feeling  any  violent  pain.  Woman,  in  general,  has  a  far 
truer  and  more  natural  judgment  in  this  question.  ^Vhere  she 
does  not  love  she  has  no  scruples  about  want  of  consideration, 
and  the  knowledge  that  it  will  hurt  the  man's  feelings  has  rarely 
restrained  her  from  rejecting  an  unwelcome  suitor.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  necessary  cruelty,  my  friend — the  physician  knows  that 
belter  than  anybody." 

Wilhelm  shook  his  liead  thoughtfully. 

"  Your  cruelties  are  not  for  your  own  advantage,  but  for  that  of 
your  patient.     I  have  no  such  excuse  to  offer." 

"  Yes,  you  have,"  cried  Schrotter.  "  You  cure  the  Countess  of 
a  morbid  and  hysterical  sentiment.  This  Auguste  is  right — she 
will  console  herself." 

"  And  if  she  does  not  ?  " 

"If  not — why,  what  can  I  say? — we  must  simply  wait  and  see. 
But  it  would  surprise  me  very  much.  The  worst  is  over.  In  such 
cases,  if  women  mean  to  commit  some  act  of  madness,  they  do  it 
in  the  first  moment.  The  Countess  has  her  mother  with  her,  she 
has  three  children,  she  has,  from  all  I  hear,  an  extremely  buoyant 
nature,  her  despair  will  soon  calm  down.  If  not,  it  is  always  open 
to  you  to  return  in  a  year's  time  and  do  the  prodigal  son,  and 
have  the  fatted  calf  killed  for  you." 

As  Wilhelm  looked  at  him  with  suppressed  reproach,  Schrotter 
laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

"  You  no  doubt  think  me  a  hard-hearted  old  fogey — you  miss 
the  ring  of  romance  in  what  I  say.  That  is  quite  natural.  The 
language  of  reason  always  sounds  fiat  to  the  ear  of  passion — and 
not  to  passion  only,  but  to  sentimentality  and  feebleness.  Let  us 
finish.  You  know  my  advice.  Give  no  sign  of  life,  and  so  give 
time  a  chance  to  do  its  work.  Try  to  forget  the  past,  and  help 
the  lady  to  do  likewise,  and  do  not  remind  her  of  it  again  by 
letters,  or  any  other  kind  of  communication.  And  now  let  us  talk 
of  something  else.     What  are  your  plans  ?  " 
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"  I  have  none,"  answered  Wilhelm,  with  a  dispirited  gesture. 
"I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  wrote  to  meat  New  Year.  If 
our  wishes  make  up  our  future,  I  have  no  future  before  me,  for  I 
have  no  wish." 

"Not  even  to  be  near  me  again?"  asked  Schrotter. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  answered  Wilhehii  quickly,  and  looked  him  affection- 
ately in  the  deep-set  blue  eyes. 

"  You  see  now.  This  wandering  life  is  no  good  for  you.  You 
must  see  about  getting  back  to  Berlin." 

"  Yes,  but  you  know " 

"Of  course  I  know.  But  something  must  be  done.  You  must 
apply  to  the  authorities  to  withdraw  your  sentence  of  banishment." 

"  And  you  advise  me  to  do  this  ?  " 

"Unwillingly,  as  you  may  well  suppose.  But  I  see  nothing 
else  for  you." 

"  And  how  should  I  word  such  a  petition  ?  I  could  neither 
acknowledge  a  transgression  in  the  past,  nor  promise  amendment 
in  the  future." 

"No,  it  would  be  of  no  use  going  into  details.  It  would  have 
to  be  a  bald  j^eiition  for  pardon."  And  seeing  Wilhelm  recoil 
involuntarily,  lie  added — "  It  does  not  do  to  be  too  proud  in  such 
a  case.  In  the  preposterously  unequal  struggle  between  the 
individual  and  the  organized  power  of  the  State,  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  declare  yourself  beaten  and  ask  for  quarter." 

"  A  petition  without  any  gush  or  protestations  of  loyalty,  in 
which  I  would  simply  say,  '  Please  allow  me  to  come  back  to 
Berlin,  because  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  place  of  residence,'  would 
certainly  be  ineffectual,  and  I  should  only  have  humiliated  myself 
for  nothing." 

"  We  must  get  somebody  to  take  up  your  cause.  I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  make  the  Obcrbiirgermcister  put  in  a  good  word 
for  you." 

"  Would  you  yourself  do  what  you  are  advising  me  to  do  ? " 

Schrotter  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"I  am  not  in  the  same  case.  If  Berlin  were  as  mucli  a  neces- 
sity to  me  as  it  is  to  you  I  would  do  it — most  certainly." 

Wilhelm  looked  as  if  he  were  swallowing  a  bitter  draught.  But 
Schrotter's  strong  hand  lay  tenderly  on  the  dark  head. 

"Yes,  friend  I^^ynhardt," he  said;  "you  will  send  in  the  petition, 
and  it  will,  I  hope,  have  the  desired  result.  Do  it  for  my  sake 
Yes,  look  at  me;  I  have  need  of  you.  I  miss  you.  I  am  gelling 
to  be  an  old  man.  At  sixty  years  of  age  one  (Iocs  not  make  new 
friendships.     All  the  more  carefully  does  one  keep  those  one  has. 
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Berlin  has  seemed  to  me  a  desert — almost  unbearable,  without 
you.     Vou    do    not   know    how  impossible  things  have  become 
there.     They  are  misusinsr,  without  one  pang  of  conscience,  the 
most  touching  and  lovable  characteristic  of  our  people — its  sense 
of  gratitude,  which  it  exaggerates  to  the  point  of  weakness.    They 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  bind  Germany  hand  and  foot,  to  gag  her 
and  drag  her  back  into  absolutism,  before  her  sentimentality  will 
allow  her  to  put  herself  on  the  defensive.     'I'hcy  are  pandering  to 
the  lowest  instincts  of  the  people,  and  enervating  their  manhood 
by  every  artifice  in  their  power.      'J1ius  they  have   successfully 
achieved   the  introduction  into  Germany  of  that  most  degraded 
form  of  self-worship — Chauvinism.     They  poison  her  morality  by 
wisely  organizing  that  every  conscience,  every  conviction,  should 
have  its  price.     They  debase  her  ideals  by  decreeing  that  hence- 
forth the  officer  is  to  be  the  national  patron  saint  to  whom  the 
l)eople  are  to  offer  up  their  devotion  and  worship.     The  press, 
literature,   art,  the  Iccturing-room — all  preach  the  same  gospel, 
that   the   highest   product  of  humanity  is   the  officer,  and   that 
"soldierly   discipline   and   smartness" — in    other  words,   slavish 
submission,  self-conceit,   arrogance,  and  the  upholding  of  mere 
brute  force — are  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  patriot. 
The  army  is  taught  to  forget  that  it  is  the  armed  population  of  the 
country,  and  is  trained  to  be  a  band  of  body  servants.     And  even 
when  the  soldiers  return  to  private  life,  tlie  idea  of  servitude  is 
carefully  kept  up,  and  he  finds  again  in  the  military  '  Verein '  the 
beloved    barrack   life,    with    all    its   servile   submissiveness   and 
abnegation  of  free  will.     Whichever  way  I  look,  I  am  filled  with 
horror.     Everything  is  ground  down,  everything  laid  waste,  the 
governing  spirit  has  not  left  one  stone  standing  upon  another. 
Even  our  youth,  with  whom  lies  our  hope  for  the  future,  is  rotten 
in  part.     In  many  student  circles  I  see  a  want  of  principle,  a  low 
cringing  to  success,  a  cowardly  worship  of  animal  strength,  that  is 
without   its  parallel   in   our   history.     Instinctively,  this   corrupt 
youth  sides,  in  every  question,  with  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
with  the  pursuer  against  the  pursued,  and  that  at  the  age  when  my 
generation  exerted  itself  passionately,  without  a  question  as  to 
right  or  wrong,  for  every  one  oppressed  against  every  oppressor. 
Of  course  we  were  simpletons,  we  of  '48,  and  the  golden  youth  of 
to-day  scoffs  superciliously  at  our  naive  ideals.     In  the  present 
order  of  things  everything  has  become  a  curse — even  the  parlia- 
mentary system.     For  that  gives  the  people  no  means  of  making 
its  will  known,  and  has  simply  become  a  vehicle  for  general  cor- 
ruption at  the  elections.     Our  officials,  on  whose  independence  of 
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spirit  we  used  to  pride  ourselves  so  much,  have  sunk  into  mere 
electioneering  agents,  and  unless  they  pursue,  oppress,  and  grind 
the  opponents  of  the  Government,  have  no  chance  of  promotion. 
It  is  a  Police  State  such  as  we  have  never  known,  not  even  before 
'48.  For  at  least  every  man  got  his  rights  in  those  days,  scanty 
as  those  rights  may  have  been,  and  tlie  official  was  not  the  enemy 
of  the  citizen,  but  his  somewhat  despotic  guardian  and  protector. 
Shall  I  say  all  ?  The  most  consoling  class  to  me  in  Germany  to- 
day are  the  Social  Democrats.  They  have  independence  of  spirit, 
self-denial,  character,  and  idealism.  Their  ideals  are  not  my 
ideals — far  from  it — but  what  does  that  matter?  It  is  relief 
enough  to  find  people  who  have  any  ideals  at  all,  and  who  are 
ready  to  suffer  and  die  for  them.  I  fear,  that  not  till  this  genera- 
tion has  passed  away,  will  the  German  people  become  once  more 
the  upright,  true-hearted,  incorruptible  idealists  they  were,  who,  at 
every  turning-point  of  their  history,  were  ready  to  bleed  to  death 
for  freedom  of  opinion,  and  other  i)urcly  spiritual  advantages.  I 
take  a  very  black  view  of  tilings  perhaps.  If  only  the  harm  done 
is  not  permanent,  if  only  Germany  retains  sufficient  virile  strength 
to  throw  off  tlie  poison  instilled  into  her  veins,  and  recover  her 
former  health  !  " 

In  his  excitement  he  had  risen,  and  was  pacing  the  room  like 
an  angry  lion  in  a  cage.  \Vilhelm  did  not  like  to  interrupt  the 
stream  of  words,  which  seemed  to  be  forced  from  him  by  some 
powerful  inward  pressure.     Now  he  said — • 

"  I  can  well  understand  your  point  of  view.  You  emigrated  in 
'48,  and  kept  your  democratic  ideas  fresh  in  your  heart.  Twenty 
years  of  absence,  and  an  intense  longing  for  your  home,  glorified 
the  Fatherland  in  your  eyes.  You  come  back  and  find  a  country 
whose  historical  development  has  taken  a  totally  different  turn  in 
the  meantime,  and  the  plain  reality  in  no  wise  corresponds  to  the 
poetical  j^icture  you  had  jjainted  for  yourself.  Naturally  you  are 
jjainfully  disappointed.  I  know  that  of  old  from  my  own  father. 
13iit  may  I  venture  to  remark  that  your  criticism  is  hard,  and  \>cr- 
haps  not  altogether  well  fcHindcd  ?  A  system  of  government 
passes — the  people  remain.  In  its  inixr  depths  it  is  untouched 
by  official  corruption,  and  you  yourself  acknowledge  that  the 
aggressive  boasteis  only  formed  a  small  part  of  our  yuuth.  I  am 
not  uneasy  for  the  future  of  my  country." 

"You  maybe  right,"  returned  Schrotter,  grown  calmer  mean- 
while, and  standing  still  in  front  of  W'ilhelm.  "  lUit  the  present 
is  gloomy,  that  is  very  certain.  I'.ut  enough  of  this.  I  came  to 
cheer  you,   and  have  instead  lightened  my  own  heart.     It  was 
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overflowing,  and  I  have  no  one  in  Berlin  to  whom  I  can  un- 
burden myself.  You  see,  I  must  have  you  near  me.  So  write 
your  petition,  and  if  it  is  not  accepted,  why  then — then  we  will 
go  together  to  Switzerland  or  America,  and  love  our  country  from 
afar,  and  without  any  admixture  of  bitterness,  just  as  I  did  in 
India." 

In  face  of  this  deep  and  unselfish  concern  over  the  condition  of 
the  commonalty  which  trembled  in  Schrotter's  voice  and  spoke 
from  his  gloomy  blue  eyes,  Wilhclm  felt  half  ashamed  of  having 
made  so  much  of  his  own  small  troubles.  He  declared  himself 
willing  to  send  in  the  petition,  and  for  the  first  time  for  weeks  he 
was  able  to  think  of  something  else  than  Pilar  and  his  dealings 
with  regard  to  her. 

Schrotter  stayed  for  a  few  days,  which  he  passed  almost  exclu- 
sively with  Wilhelm  and  Paul.  All  three  felt  themselves  younger 
by  ten  years  in  this  renewal  of  their  intimacy,  and  Paul  said  more 
than  once,  "  Would  it  not  be  splendid,  Herr  Doctor,  if  you  two 
would  buy  some  property  near  me  ?  Then,  in  the  summer 
months  at  any  rate,  we  could  all  live  together,  so  to  speak.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  that  would  be  a  sure  way  of  keeping  ourselves 
young  for  ever."  Schrotter  smiled  at  this  proposal.  All  he 
wanted  was  to  have  Wilhelm  near  him  once  more.  In  the  mean- 
time, Bhani,  his  patients,  his  poor  recalled  him  to  Berlin,  and  he 
left  in  hope  that  Wilhelm  might  be  able  to  follow  him  ere  long. 

Schrotter  lost  no  time.  He  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  influ- 
ential people  to  exert  themselves  on  Wilhelm's  behalf,  but  the 
diftlculties  were  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  Wilhelm  was  in 
very  bad  odour  with  the  police  authorities,  who  would  not  believe 
that  he  was  not  a  Socialist,  and  that  he  did  not  afford  that  party 
valuable  support  in  the  shape  of  money. 

Some  three  weeks  after  Schrotter's  visit  to  Hamburg  another 
letter  came  from  Auguste.  He  was  surprised,  he  said,  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur  had  not  answered,  and  proceeded  to  inform  him 
of  a  new  turn  in  the  affair.  They  had  discovered  that  INIadame 
la  Comtesse  injected  herself  secretly  with  morphine,  pricked  her- 
self, Auguste  said,  and  two  Sisters  of  Mercy  had  to  watch  her  day 
and  night  to  prevent  it.  Schrotter  judged  it  unnecessary  to  inform 
Wilhelm  of  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

Schrotter's  visit  had  had  an  extremely  salutary  effect  on  Wil- 
helm. His  self-torture  grew  less  poignant,  the  memory  of  Paris 
receded  into  the  background,  and  in  proportion  as  it  paled  the 
red  returned  to  his  cheeks  and  the  light  to  his  dull  eyes.  He 
still  held  aloof  from  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  was  still 
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dominated  by  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  aimlessness  of  his 
hfe,  and  yet,  for  the  first  time  for  years,  perhaps  since  he  took  his 
degree,  he  entertained  a  desire,  a  hope,  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  return  to  BerHn. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  April  Wilhelm  was  spending  the  after- 
noon at  the  Uhlenhorst.  The  family  were  preparing  to  remove 
shortly  to  Friesenmoor,  and  Paul  had  gone  over  to  the  estate  to 
make  some  arrangements.  He  was  expected  back  in  the  evening, 
wlien  they  were  all  to  go  for  a  row  on  the  Alster. 

Spring  was  unusually  early  that  year;  the  trees  showed  gay 
sprigs  of  green  already,  the  air  was  wonderfully  mild  and  balmy, 
and  in  the  exhilarating  blue  of  the  sky  feathery  white  cloudlets 
were  floating,  whose  course  one  was  fain  to  follow  with  sweet 
dreams  and  fancies.  It  was  a  sin  to  stay  indoors  on  such  a  lovely 
afternoon,  Malvine  declared,  and  so  proposed  that  they  should 
go  out  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the  water  and  sit  there  till  Paul 
came  home. 

The  terrace  belonged  to  the  villa  in  the  Carlstrasse,  laying  on 
the  path  round  the  shore  which  bears  with  perfect  right  the  name 
"  An  der  schonen  Aussicht  " — the  beautiful  view — and  was  built 
out  in  a  square  into  the  Alster.  A  low  stone  parapet  surrounded 
it  on  three  sides,  the  fourth — that  towards  the  pathway — being 
formed  by  an  iron  paling  with  a  locked  gate  in  it.  One  corner  of 
the  terrace,  which  was  otherwise  paved  with  asphalt,  was  laid  out 
in  a  round  flower-bed,  in  which  the  primroses  and  violets  were 
just  beginning  to  come  up.  Near  the  balustrade  at  the  water-side, 
under  a  large  tent-like  umbrella,  stood  a  garden  table  and  a  few 
chairs.  Here  Malvine  and  Wilhelm  seated  themselves,  while 
^\'illy  played  about  with  Fido.  To  the  right  of  the  terrace  was  a 
narrow  little  bay  where  the  shallow  boat  was  fastened  in  wliich 
they  were  to  make  their  pleasure  trip  later  on.  The  boat  was  tied 
to  a  wooden  landing-[jlacc,wiiich  enclosed  the  little  bay  on  the 
side  away  from  the  terrace,  and  from  which  a  few  mossy  steps  led 
down  to  the  water.  The  Alster  was  swollen  with  melting  snow 
and  spring  rains,  and  almost  washed  the  foot  of  llie  terrace ;  only 
one  of  the  steps  of  llie  landing  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Willy,  fniding  it  ratlier  (lull  on  the  terrace,  elected  to 
play  on  the  pier,  and  began  jumping  in  and  out  of  the  boat, 
into  which  I'ido  refused  to  follow  him,  as  he  was  afraid  of  the 
water. 

The  view  was  enchanting.  The  opposite  .shore  gleamed  silvery 
blue  in  the  delicate  wiiitc  light  of  a  northern  spring  day.  In  tlie 
distance,  the  masses  of  houses  and   the  spires  of  llanihiiig  hung 
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upon  the  horizon  hkc  a  faintly  tinted,  half  washed  out  trans- 
parency. A  light  breeze  ruflled  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Alster, 
and  the  red  and  green  steamboats  ploughed  dark  furrows  in  its 
brightness,  which  remained  there  long  after  the  boats  had  passed, 
and  faded  away  finally  in  many  a  serpentine  curve.  Numbers  of 
little  rowing  and  sailing-boats  floated  upon  the  slow  current, 
peopled  by  couples  and  parties  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  their  talk 
and  merry  laughter  sounding  across  the  water  to  the  shore.  A 
sailing-boat  passed  quite  close  to  the  terrace  on  its  way  to  the 
Fiihrhaus.  A  young  boatman  handled  the  sails,  a  little  boy  was 
steering,  and  in  the  stern  sat  a  young  man  and  a  pretty  rosy  girl, 
their  arms  affectionately  intertwined,  softly  singing,  "  Life  let  us 
cherish."  INIalvine  smiled  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  little  idyll, 
and  turning  to  Wilhelm,  who  was  gazing  dreamily  into  the  quiet 
sunny  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene  — "  Can  you  imagine 
any  more  delightful  occupation  on  a  spring  day  like  this,"  she 
said,  "  than  to  go  love-making  like  those  two  little  people  over 
there  ?  " 

A  shadow  passed  over  Wilhelm's  face.  He  saw  himself  lying 
in  the  high  grass  under  a  wide-spreading  tree  in  St.  Vale'ry,  and 
over  him  there  hovered  a  white  hand  that  strewed  him  with  fresh 
blossoms. 

At  that  instant  they  heard  a  little  frightened  cry,  followed 
immediately  by  a  second  one,  and  then  a  gurgle.  Both  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  Malvine  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  of  terror.  Right 
in  front  of  them,  not  more  than  a  step  from  the  terrace,  they  saw 
Willy  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of  foam  which  he  had  churned  up 
round  him  with  his  desperate,  struggling  little  limbs.  His  arms 
were  tossing  wildly  above  the  water,  but  the  head  with  its  floating 
golden  curls  dipped  under  from  time  to  time,  and  the  little  dis- 
torted mouth  opened  for  an  agonized  breath  and  scream,  only  to  be 
stopped  by  the  in-rushing  water.  The  boat  rocking  violently  close 
by  explained  with  sufficient  clearness  how  the  accident  had 
happened.  They  boy  had  clambered  on  to  the  edge  of  the  boat 
to  rock  himself,  had  over-balanced  and  fallen  into  the  water, 
and  in  his  struggles  had  already  drifted  some  paces  from  the 
shore.  Fido  stood  barking  and  gasping  on  the  step  and  dipping 
his  paws  into  the  water  only  to  draw  them  out  again. 

Malvine  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  child,  but  her  feet  refused 
their  office,  she  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  do  anything 
but  utter  terrible  inarticulate  screams.  Only  a  few  seconds  elapsed 
—  just  long  enough  to  realize  what  had  happened — whenW^ilhelm 
sprang  with  lightning  rapidity  on  to  his  chair,  and  from  thence, 
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with  one  bound,  over  the  parapet  into  the  water.  He  disappeared 
below  the  surface,  but  rose  again  at  once  just  beside  the  child, 
who  clung  to  him  with  all  his  remaining  strength.  How  he 
managed  it  he  did  not  know,  but,  although  he  could  not  swim,  he 
managed  to  push  the  boy  in  front  of  him  towards  the  terrace, 
crying  anxiously,  "  Catch  hold  of  him  !  Catch  hold  of  him  !  " 
Life  returned  to  Malvine's  limbs,  she  leaned  over  the  parapet  and 
stretched  out  her  arms.  Wilhelm  made  a  supreme  effort  and 
lifted  the  boy  so  far  out  of  the  water  that  she  could  grasp  him,  put 
her  arms  round  him,  and  drag  him  up,  and  with  him  apparently 
Wilhelm,  for  his  head  and  shoulders  rose  for  a  moment  above  the 
water.  With  a  jerk  she  dragged  the  fainting  boy  over  the  parapet 
and  held  him  in  her  arms,  while  she  continued  to  scream  for  help. 
People  came  running  from  the  shore,  the  Carlstrasse,  the  Fiihrhaus, 
and  in  an  instant  the  terrace  was  crowded.  They  relieved  the 
still  half-demented  mother  of  the  dripping  child  to  carry  him 
across  to  the  house.  She  was  pushing  her  way  through  the  closely 
packed  groups  and  tottering  after  them  when  a  cry  reached  her — 
"  There  is  another  one  in  the  water ! "  Only  tlien  did  she  remem- 
ber Wilhelm.  Terrified  to  death,  she  turned  and  flew  back  to  the 
edge  of  the  terrace.  A  crowd  of  people  stood  there  gesticulating 
wildly,  all  talking  at  once,  and  obstructing  the  view.  A  gap  opened 
when  two  or  three  men  with  more  presence  of  mind  than  the  rest 
rushed  down  to  the  landing,  jumped  into  the  boat,  untied  it,  and 
pushed  off  from  the  shore.  And  now,  to  her  unspeakable  horror, 
she  saw  that  Wilhelm  had  disappeared,  and  the  thick  nuiddy 
waters  gave  no  clue  to  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down.  This 
was  too  much,  and  she  altogether  lost  consciousness.  When  she 
came  to  herself  she  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  her  husband's  smoking- 
room,  her  dress  in  disorder,  and  the  maids  busy  about  her.  SIic 
first  looked  round  her  startled,  then  her  memory  returned  with  a 

flash,  and  she  cried  with  quivering  lips — "  How  is  Willy  ? and 

Dr.  Kynhardt  ? " 

"  Master  Willy  has  (|uite  come  round,  and  they  are  putting  him 
to  bed,"  the  servants  hastened  to  answer. 

"  Hut  Dr.  Kynhardt  ?  " 

To  that  they  had  no  reply. 

Malvine  jumped  up  and  would  have  rushed  out. 

•'Gnadigc  Frau  !  "  cried  the  girls,  horrified,  "you  can't  go  out 
like  that!" 

They  held  her  back;  Malvine  struggled  to  free  herself,  but  at 
that  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  heavy  footstci)s  and  a  confused 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  hall,  some  one  Hung  open  the  door,  the 
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man-servant  put  in  his  head,  but  started  back  at  sight  of  his 
mistress  and  closed  the  door  abru])tly.  Then  he  went  on,  and  tlie 
footsteps  and  murmuring  voices  followed  him. 

"  They  are  bringing  him  in  !  "  shrieked  Malvine,  and  they  could 
hold  her  back  no  longer.  A  moment  later  and  slie  knew  that  she 
was  right.  On  the  billiard-table,  in  the  room  to  the  right  of  the 
hall,  lay  Wilhclm's  motionless  form,  while  the  people  who  had 
carried  him  in  stood  round.  Water  flowed  from  his  clothes  and 
made  little  pools  on  the  green  cloth  and  trickled  into  the  leather 
pockets  of  the  billiard-table.  His  breast  did  not  move,  and  death 
stared  from  the  glazed,  half-open  eyes. 

A  doctor  was  soon  on  the  spot,  the  curious  were  turned  out 
of  the  house,  and  they  began  the  work  of  resuscitation.  They  had 
laboured  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  an  hour  when  Paul  burst  in, 
crying  in  a  choking  voice — "  Doctor — doctor,  is  he  alive  ?  "  The 
servants  had  told  him  all  in  flying  haste  outside. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done." 

But  Paul  would  not  believe  it.  He  would  not  suffer  them  to 
cease  their  efforts.  The  rubbing,  the  movements,  the  artificial 
respiration  had  to  be  kept  up  for  another  full  hour.  But  death 
held  his  prey  fast,  and  would  not  let  them  force  it  out  of  his 
clutches. 

Two  days  later,  on  a  grey  rainy  day,  they  buried  him.  Schrotter 
came  over  from  Berlin  for  the  funeral.  He  looked  quite  broken 
down,  and  grief  had  aged  his  leonine  features  to  an  appalling  extent. 
Malvine  and  Willy  were  lying  ill  in  bed,  so  that  Paul  and  Schrotter 
followed  their  friend  alone  to  his  last  resting-place.  \Vhen  the 
coffin  was  carried  out  and  lifted  into  the  hearse,  and  Paul  came 
out  of  his  house,  he  saw  through  the  veil  of  tears  that  obscured 
his  vision,  that  several  hundred  men  were  standing  in  orderly 
array  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Carlstrasse.  They  were  young 
for  the  most  part,  but  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  older  men  among 
them  ;  all  were  poorly,  but  cleanly  and  decently  dressed,  and 
every  man  had  a  red  everlasting  in  his  button-hole.  They  stood 
as  motionless  as  a  troop  under  arms,  and  apparently  followed  the 
orders  of  a  grey-bearded  man  who  paced  authoritatively  up  and 
down  the  silent  line. 

Paul  was  surprised,  and  asked  the  undertaker,  who  was  waiting 
for  him  beside  the  hearse,  who  these  people  were.  He  had  not 
invited  anybody,  and  did  not  expect  there  would  be  a  crowd  of 
any  kind,  although  the  Hamburg  papers  had  devoted  whole 
columns  to  the  accident. 
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The  undertaker  went  over  and  addressed  himself  to  the  man 
who  was  evidently  the  leader  of  the  party.  He  informed  Paul  on 
his  return — "They  are  working-men's  societies  from  Hamburg 
and  Altona.  Their  leader  says  the  deceased  was  not  one  of 
them,  but  they  wanted  to  show  him  this  last  mark  of  respect 
because  he  had  been  kind  to  them  during  his  lifetime." 


CHAPTER   XIV 

UDEN    HORIZO 

On  the  first  of  May  of  the  following  year,  which  happened  to  fall 
on  a  Sunday,  a  long  procession  of  carriages  drove  along  the  road 
from  Harburg  to  Friesenmoor.  They  stopped  at  the  entrance 
to  the  estate.  Before  them  rose  a  triumphal  arch  composed  of 
branches  of  fir  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  adorned  with  flags 
and  ribbons,  and  a  gold  inscription  on  a  blue  ground,  which  ran 
as  follows  — 

"A  gracious  Sovereign's  clue  Reward 
To  fruitful  Labour,  honest  Work." 

A  "Verein"  with  its  banner  was  posted  beside  the  arch.  There 
was  a  roar  of  cannon,  the  banner  waved,  the  Verein  gave 
three  "Hochs!  "  and  its  chief,  or  spokesman,  stepped  up  to  the 
first  carriage,  in  which  sat  a  youngish  gentleman  with  spectacles, 
and  an  officer  in  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  a  Landwehr  dragoon, 
his  breast  covered  with  stars  and  crosses.  The  spectacled  gentle- 
man was  the  Landralh  of  the  circuit,  and  the  cavalry  officer  was 
no  other  than  Paul  Haber,  now  Herr  Paul  von  Haber.  For  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  nobility,  and  celebrated  this  auspicious 
event  to-day  in  the  midst  of  his  retainers  and  a  host  of  invited 
guests,  whom  he  had  fetched  in  a  do/en  carriages  from  the  station 
at  Harburg,  supported  by  his  distinguished  young  pupils. 

The  spokesman  of  the  Verein,  a  man  of  some  fifty  years  of 
age,  with  a  grizzled  beard,  addressed  the  proprietor  in  a  glowing 
s|)eech,  in  which,  among  other  things-,  he  assured  him — the  man 
of  seven-and-lhirty — that  "We  all  look  upon  you  as  our  father, 
and  honour  and  love  you  as  if  we  were  your  children."  Paul 
smiled,  and  returned  thanks  in  a  few  warm  words  ;  then  renewed 
"  Hochs  !  "  more  waving  of  banners  and  firing  of  cannon,  and  the 
procession  set  itself  in  motion  again. 
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At  the  entrance  to  Kaiser-Wilhelm's  Dorf  there  ensued  a  second 
and  more  elaborate  \Yelcome.  Here  too  there  was  a  triumphal 
arch  and  cannons,  and  instead  of  one  there  were  three  Vereins 
with  flags  and  banners,  also  the  school-children,  headed  by  the 
pastor  and  the  school-master,  and  the  whole  female  portion  of  the 
community  lining  the  roadway  on  either  side,  or  massed  round 
the  base  of  the  arch.  The  pastor  made  a  speech,  a  fair-haired 
school-girl  recited  a  long  piece  of  poetry  composed  by  the 
master  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  the  Choral  Verein  sang,  the 
Young  Men's  Verein — who  were  given  to  instrumental  music — 
piped  and  blew  a  chorale  ;  and  not  till  the  all-pervading  joy  and 
enthusiasm  had  found  sufficient  vent  in  the  firing  of  cannon,  in 
speeches,  poetry,  and  music,  did  the  carriages  move  on,  and  finally 
reach  the  steps  of  Friesenmoor  House,  where  the  guests  were 
received  by  Frau  von  Haber,  assisted  by  Frau  Brohl  and  Frau 
Marker.  At  the  moment  of  leaving  the  carriages  three  flags  were 
run  up  the  flagstaff  on  the  tower — the  black,  white,  and  red  flag 
of  the  Empire,  then  the  white  and  black  Prussian  one,  and  finally 
a  green,  white,  and  red  banner  with  a  large  coat-of-arms  in  the 
centre.  This  third  flag,  somewhat  enigmatical  to  the  guests,  was 
the  new  family  banner  of  the  House  of  von  Haber,  with  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  that  noble  race,  now  displayed  for  the  first  time  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  beholders. 

The  designing  of  a  coat-of-arms  had  been  no  light  task  to  Paul. 
From  the  moment — now  five  months  ago — that  he  knew  his 
jjromotion  to  the  nobility  was  a  settled  affair,  he  had  devoted  the 
Ijest  part  of  his  thoughts  to  this  weighty  question.  He  hesitated 
long  between  mediaeval  simplicity  and  modern  symbolism.  An 
illustrative  crest  that  should  be  a  play  upon  his  name  was  out  of 
the  (jucstion ;  for  of  course  it  was  only  another  of  Mayboom,  the 
farce-writer's,  jokes — he  had  taken  him  into  his  confidence  on 
one  of  his  visits  to  Perlin— to  suggest  a  sack  of  oats,  gules  on 
a  field,  vert.  After  devising  a  dozen  crests,  each  of  which  he 
thought  charming,  only  to  reject  it  a  day  or  two  afterwards  as 
inappropriate,  he  finally  fixed  on  the  one  which  now  adorned 
his  jjroud  banner.  It  dis|)layed  on  a  field,  vert,  three  waving 
transverse  bars  argent,  and  in  a  free  (luarler-purpure-dexter  a 
medal  of  the  1  "raMCO-Prussian  War  in  natural  colours.  The  waving 
bars  were  in  allusion  to  the  drainage  canals  on  his  marsh  estate, 
and  the  medal  to  his  career  in  the  war.  He  did  not  forget  that 
he  owed  the  realization  of  his  life's  scheme  to  his  wife's  marriage- 
portion,  and  wished  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  in  a 
delicate  manner  by  crossing  the  transverse  bars  with   a  marsh- 
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mallow  in  natural  colours.  However,  he  abandoned  this  design 
when  they  pointed  out  to  him  at  the  Heralds'  Ol'tice  that  the  crest 
would  be  rather  overladen  thereby,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
betray  too  plainly  the  "  newly-baked "  aristocrat.  Paul  left 
nothing  undone.  He  provided  himself  with  a  motto.  The  in- 
corrigible Mayboom  recommended,  "  The  Moor  has  done  his 
duty."  Paul  decided  on  "  Meinem  Konige  treu  " — True  to  my 
King.  Somebody  at  the  Heralds'  Office  suggested  putting  it 
"  Minem  Kunege  treu,"  but  he  had  not  the  courage. 

But  though  his  promotion  had  occupied  him  almost  exclusively 
during  tlie  last  few  months,   necessitating  frequent  journeys  to 
lierlin,  he  did  not  cease  to  think  of  poor  Wilhelm.     ]''or  a  whole 
year  he,  as  well  as  Malvinc  and  \Villy,  wore  deep  mourning  for 
the  friend  who  had  sacrificed  himself  for  them,  and  Paul  erected 
a  magnificent  monument  over  him  in  the  St.  Georg  Cemetery  in 
Hamburg,  on  which  neither  marble  nor  gilt  nor  verses  were  spared. 
The   monument   is   one   of  the    sights  of  the   churchyard,  and 
pointed  out  to  visitors  with  great  pride  by  the  sexton.     Old  Frau 
Brohl,  too,  kept  green  the  memory  of  the  departed  friend.     Her 
speciality    now    was   the    manufacturing   of  flags    and    banners 
since  Paul  had  founded  quite  a   number  of  Vereins  among  the 
settlers  on  his  estate — latterly  a    Military  Verein,  and   one   for 
Conservative  electors.     She  was  hard  at  work  from   morning  till 
night  on  these  objects  of  art,  which  she  constructed  out  of  heavy 
silk,  and  covered  so  thickly  with  symbolical  devices,  and  embroi- 
dered mottoes  and  inscriptions,  that  they  were  as  stiff  as  boards, 
and  would   neither   flutter   nor  roll  up.      But   when    Wilhelm's 
funeral   monument  was  to  be  dedicated,  she    put   aside    Paul's 
banner  and  coat-of-arms,  upon  which  she  was  engaged,  and  wove 
a  wreath  of  wire  and  black  and  white  and  lilac  beads,  a  yard  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  on  which,  between  laurel  leaves,  were  \Vilhelm's 
name  and  the  date  of  his  death,  and  the  words — "  Eternal  grati- 
tude."    Nothing  the  least  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  in  Hamburg 
before,  and  it  was  much  admired  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony. 
Paul  showed  himself  throughout  as  a  man  of  feeling  and  char- 
acter.    When  his  patent  of  nobility  was  signed,  and  he  came  to 
Berlin  to  be  admitted  to  the  Emperor,  to  thank  him  for  the  honour 
accorded  to  him,  he  went  to  Schrotter,  and  begged  him,  as  a  per- 
sonal favour,  to  accept  his  invitation  to  the  festivity  which  should 
take  place  on  his  estate  on  the  first  of  May.     "  I  look  upon  you 
as  Wilhelm's  substitute  here  on  earth,"  he  said,  "  and  our  friend 
must  not  be  absent  from  my  side  on  this  joyful  occasion.     I  owe 
everything  to  him.     He  laid  the  foundation  of  my  prosperity,  and 
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preserved  my  heir  to  me,  for  whom  alone  I  am  working  and 
striving.  If  Wilhelm  were  with  us  now,  he  would  not  refuse  my 
request,  and  with  that  thought  before  you,  Herr  Doctor,  you  will 
not  pain  me  by  refusing."  The  words  came  from  Paul's  heart, 
and  showed  that  he  felt  keenly  the  desire  to  do  homage,  in  his 
way,  to  Wilhehn's  memory.     Schrotter  could  not  but  accept. 

To  all  outward  appearances  he  had  recovered  from  the  terrible 
shock  of  his  friend's  death;  in  reality,  however,  he  was  all  the  less 
likely  to  have  got  over  his  loss,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  often  busied  with  the  management  of  Wilhelm' s  affairs,  and 
thus  the  wound  was  inevitably  kept  open. 

AVilhelm  left  no  will.  After  much  incjuiry,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  bad  a  very  distant  relative  living  at  Ldwenhagen,  near 
Konigsberg,  married  to  a  poor  village  smith,  and  lavishly  endowed 
with  children.  The  house  in  the  Kochstrasse  went  to  her — a 
very  windfall,  for  which  the  honest  wife  and  mother  was  too 
thankful  to  be  able  to  simulate  grief  at  the  death  of  the  relative 
she  had  never  known.  She  generously  handed  over  all  ^Vilhelm's 
papers  to  Schrotter,  after  having  assured  herself  by  inquiries  in 
various  quarters  that  they  would  only  fetch  the  value  of  their 
weight.  Schrotter  gave  them  to  the  young  man  whom  he  and 
Wilhelm  had  supported  in  his  studies  out  of  the  Dorfling  legacy. 
The  recipient  was  clever  and  shrewd,  and  justified  the  confid- 
ences his  patrons  had  placed  in  his  future.  He  found  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  Human  Igtiorance,  treating  of  the  early 
ideas  of  mankind  and  their  psychological  reasons,  was  completely 
ready  for  the  press ;  and  all  the  notes  and  literary  sources  for  the 
two  following  volumes  only  needed  putting  together  to  bring 
the  work  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
experiments  of  Lavoisier,  from  which  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  was  deduced. 

The  first  volume  appeared  in  the  autumn.  On  the  title-page 
he  gave  his  own  name  as  the  author,  but  did  not  omit,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  to  mention  in  the  preface  that  in  compiling  the  work 
he  had  availed  himself  of  "  the  jircparatory  notes  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wilhelm  ICynhardt,  an  eminent  scholar,  lost  all  too  early  to  the 
scientific  world  by  a  tragic  death."  In  the  ensuing  editions  which 
followed  rapidly  ui^on  the  first,  the  book  meeting  with  great  success, 
this  preface  was  omitted  as  unnecessary.  The  second  volume 
appeared  in  the  following  year;  the  third — very  i>rudenlly  not 
till  two  years  later.  There  were  no  more.  In  the  two  last 
volumes  there  was  no  more  mention  of  Eynhardt.  After  the 
publication   of  liic    first  volume,   the   young   man   whose   name 
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adorned  the  title-pnge  received  a  call  to  a  public  school,  of  wliich 
he  now  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.  To  various  inquiries 
with  regard  to  a  concluding  volume  which  should  treat  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  replied  by  pointing  out  the  doubtful 
wisdom  of  a  history  or  criticism  of  hypotheses  and  opinions  which 
were  as  yet  incomplete  and  still  under  discussion,  and  put  them 
off  with  vague  promises  for  the  future.  Sch rotter  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  He  knew  \\'ilhelm's  views  on  the  subject  of  post- 
humous fame,  and  the  immortality  of  the  individual,  and  considered 
it  inexpedient  to  punish  the  clever  young  professor  for  being  a 
man  like  the  rest. 

About  three  months  after  \\'ilhelm's  death  Schrotter  received 
one  more  letter  from  Augusta.  He  observed  curtly  and  dryly 
that  Monsieur  le  Docteur  evidently  did  not  wish  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him  ;  he  wrote,  however,  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  in  order  to  give  him  his  new  address  in  case  he  might 
desire  to  answer.  He  had  been  obliged  to  look  for  another  place, 
the  game  was  up  at  the  Boulevard  Pereire.  In  spite  of  all  their 
watchfulness,  Madame  had  managed  to  obtain  morphine,  and  one 
night  in  July,  when  the  Sister  who  shared  her  room  was  asleep, 
she  had  given  herself  so  many  "  pricks  "  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  bring  her  round  again.  Anne  declared  that  it  was  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Madame  la  Comtcsse  had  made 
the  acc[uaintance  of  Monsieur.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  house- 
hold. Monsieur  le  Docteur's  things  had  been  handed  over  to  him, 
Auguste,  and  he  held  them  at  Monsieur's  disposal.  Schrotter 
wrote  in  answer  that  he  might  keep  them,  and  sent  him  a  small 
sum  of  money  as  a  bequest  from  \\'ilhelm. 

Pilar's  suicide  made  somewhat  of  an  impression  on  him.  So 
there  were  women,  after  all,  who  could  die  of  love,  and  that  not 
in  the  first  moments  of  a  mad  and  jiassionate  grief,  but  after 
months,  when  the  nerves  have  had  time  to  cool  down.  "She  was 
hysterical,"  Schrotter  said  to  himself,  endeavouring  thereby  to 
dispel  various  uncomfortable  suggestions.  He  did  not  wholly 
succeed. 

As  Paul  begged  him  so  earnestly  to  come  to  his  festival,  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  found  himself,  on  the  first  of  May, 
among  the  guests  whom  Malvine  received  on  the  steps  of  Priesen- 
moor  House. 

In  the  great  oak-panelled  dining-room,  with  its  windows  looking 
to  the  west,  a  banquet  was  laid  for  twenty-four  guests.  Follow- 
ing the  country  custom,  they  sat  down  to  table  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Malvine,  handsomely  dressed  and  richly  adorned,  sat  enthroned 
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in  the  middle  of  the  long  side  of  the  table,  and  had  Chamberlain 
von  Swerte  (of  the  House  of  Hellebrand)  and  the  Landrath,  to 
right  and  left  of  her,  Paul,  who  sat  opposite,  insisted  against  all 
the  rules  of  etiquette  on  having  Schrotter  beside  him  as  his  left- 
hand  neighbour.  On  his  right,  Frau  Brohl,  in  rustling  silk,  sat 
in  rapt  silence.  The  ever-modest  Frau  Marker  was  content  to 
take  a  lower  place. 

The  pastor  said  grace  before  the  dinner  began,  which  seemed 
to  surprise  the  Landrath,  but  the  Chamberlain  was  much  edified. 
The  Young  Men's  Verein  played  dance-music  and  marches  in 
front  of  the  open  windows.  Paul  proposed  the  health  of  the 
ICniperor,  whereupon  the  Landrath,  in  a  carefully-worded  speech, 
drank  to  the  host  and  the  ladies.  They  all  clinked  glasses  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  was  in  noway  feigned,  but  perfectly  account- 
able after  so  splendid  a  dinner  and  such  well-assorted  wines.  In 
the  midst  of  the  gaiety  and  noise,  and  while  the  clarionets  and 
trumpets  blared  away  outside,  Paul  turned  to  his  neighbour,  and 
tapping  the  foot  of  his  glass  against  the  edge  of  Schrotter's,  he 
whispered  to  him,  unheard  by  the  others — "To  his  memory!" 
He  turned  his  head  away  abruptly,  bent  over  his  glass,  and 
was  busily  engaged  in  furtively  passing  his  table-napkin  across 
his  face  and  eyes.  Schrotter  put  his  lips  to  his  glass  and  closed 
his  eyes.  One  could  positively  trace  upon  his  broad  brow  how 
a  thought  passed  over  it  like  a  shadow. 

The  dinner  lasted  fully  two  hours,  and  brought  ALnlvine  in 
many  a  fiery  compliment,  especially  from  the  Chamberlain,  which 
she  could  accept  with  a  good  conscience,  knowing  well  how  much 
she  would  have  to  pay  to  the  great  Hamburg  pastry-cook  who 
had  provided  it.  At  dessert  the  licir  was  handed  round.  Willy, 
who  was  really  beginning  to  grow  a  little,  was  unquestionably 
a  well-bred  child.  He  went  with  mucli  dignity  and  propriety 
from  guest  to  guest,  closely  followed  by  I'ido,  who  had  grown 
far  too  stout,  offered  his  cheek  politely  to  each  one,  shook  hands 
prettily,  and  was  permitted  to  withdraw,  accompanied  by  his 
bhort-windod  dog,  after  they  had  all  sufficiently  admired  him. 

After  dinner  the  guests  amused  themselves  acconling  to  tiieir 
several  tastes.  Some  went  to  enjoy  Paul's  excellent  cigars  in  the 
smoking-room,  others  went  down  to  the  village  to  look  on  at  the 
rural  festival  arranged  by  the  master  for  his  people,  and  where, 
between  singing,  music,  dancing,  and  drinking,  the  fun  ran  high  ; 
others  again  took  a  walk  through  the  fields  of  the  estate  wlierc 
the  young  crops  were  just  coming  up,  sjjreading  a  green  haze  over 
the  yellow  coaling  of  sand.     It  was  altogether  a  radiant  picture 
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of  joy  and  prosperity ;  and  the  liappiest  of  all,  whether  of  the 
guests  flushed  with  the  good  dinner  or  the  villagers  stamping  on 
the  green,  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  the  house.  He  was  rich, 
respected,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  his  family  life  unclouded ;  he 
had  a  high  position,  possessed  numberless  decorations,  was  a 
Captain  of  the  Landwehr,  had  been  promoted  to  the  cavalry, 
and  now  was  even  raised  to  the  nobility.  What  more  could  he 
desire  ? 

Well  then,  if  he  seemed  happy  appearances  were  deceptive.  A 
worm  gnawed  at  his  heart.  He  had  hoped  to  be  created  Freiherr 
— baron^and  here  he  was  a  simple  "  Herr  von."  How  rarely  is 
happiness  perfect  here  below  ! 

Pleading  important  business  next  morning  in  Berlin,  Schrotter 
left  soon  after  four  o'clock.  He  would  not  hear  of  Paul's 
deserting  his  guests  to  accompany  him  to  the  station,  as  he  was 
most  anxious  to  do,  but  drove  alone  to  Harburg,  and  took  the 
train  that  left  at  five  o'clock,  bringing  him  to  Berlin  by  way  of 
Uelzen. 

It  was  nearly  two  in  the  morning  when  he  reached  home.  He 
stole  on  tiptoe  into  his  room,  but  Bhani,  whose  sleep  was 
light  and  restless  when  he  was  not  there,  heard  him  directly. 
She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him  with  a  low  exclamation  of  joy, 
pressed  him  to  her  bosom  while  he  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  and 
was  for  jumping  up  and  attending  to  his  wants.  He  would  not 
suffer  it,  and  declared  that  he  wanted  nothing.  So  she  remained 
where  she  was,  only  following  him  with  her  eyes  while  he  un- 
packed his  bag  and  put  everything  in  order.  He  then  went  into 
his  study  adjoining  and  locked  the  door  behind  him.  Bhani 
heard  him  walking  up  and  down  for  a  while,  and  then  caught  the 
sound  of  a  creaking  as  of  a  drawer  being  opened.  She  knew 
what  that  meant  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  He  was  taking 
out  the  great  leather  book  with  metal-bound  corners  ;  his  diary, 
which  had  become  his  sole  confidant  now  that  Wilhelm  was 
dead.  Guided  by  the  delicate  tact  of  the  Oriental,  the  poor 
simple  creature  divined  easily  enough  that  her  sahib  had  cares 
which  she  could  not  understand  and  sorrows  which  she  might 
not  share,  and  yet  how  happy  she  would  be  if  he  would  but  deign 
to  enlighten  her  ignorance,  to  explain  it  all  to  her  and  disclose 
his  heart  to  her  fully.  But,  proud  and  reserved,  he  scorned  to 
acknowledge  his  troubles  to  any  but  himself,  and  it  was  only  in 
his  diary  that  he  unburdened  himself  of  all  that  weighed  upon  his 
heart  and  rnind. 

And  now  he  sat  at  his  study  table  and  wrote  in  the  big  book. 
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"  My  poor  Eynhardt !  Only  a  year  since  he  departed,  and 
already  it  is  as  if  he  had  never  been.  What  remains  of  him  ?  A 
book  that  bears  a  stranger's  name  upon  the  title-page ;  a  little  dog 
that  is  perhaps  happier  now  than  when  it  belonged  to  him  ;  a  child 
like  a  dozen  others,  who  will  presumably  grow  up  to  be  a  man 
like  a  dozen  other  men  ;  and  a  memory  in  my  heart  which  will 
cease  with  the  day,  not  far  hence,  when  this  heart  shall  cease  to 
beat.  Now  if  Haber  were  to  die  to-day,  a  nourishing  tract  of  land 
and  a  hundred  people  whose  existence  he  has  improved  would 
testify  aloud  that  his  term  on  earth  had  not  been  in  vain. 

"  And  for  all  that,  Eynhardt  was  a  rare  and  noble  character,  and 
Haber  the  personification  of  all  that  is  commonplace  and  work-a- 
day.  Eynhardt's  gaze  was  on  the  stars,  Haber's  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet.  Wilhelm  had  plucked  that  supremest 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  the  consciousness  of  our  ignor- 
ance ;  Paul  has  the  conceit  to  think  himself  a  discoverer,  to  have 
solved  enigmas.  But  the  noble,  soaring  spirit  leaves  no  trace 
behind,  and  the  dull,  mediocre  person  ploughs  his  name  in  deep 
and  enduring  characters  in  the  soil  of  his  native  land.  ^Vhat  was 
wanting  in  Eynhardt  to  make  him  not  only  a  harmonious  but  a 
useful  being?  Obviously  only  the  will.  But  was  this  want  an 
organic  one  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  for  his  lofty  moral  beauty  was 
perfect  in  proportion  and  balance,  and  this  noble  nature  could 
not  possibly  have  been  born  incomplete,  impossible  that  in  a 
being  so  perfectly  formed  in  all  other  respects  such  an  important 
organ  as  the  will  should  be  missing.  His  absence  of  volition  was 
but  the  result  of  his  perception  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
ambitions,  and  his  absence  of  desire  the  outcome  of  his  contempt 
for  all  that  was  worthless  and  transitory,  his  aversion  to  the  ways 
of  the  world  a  tragic  foregoing  of  the  hope  of  ever  getting  behind 
it,  and  reaching  the  eternal  root  and  significance  of  the  thing 
itself. 

"Why  was  this  German  Buddhist  not  endowed  with  Haber's 
cheerful  activity?  What  an  ideal  and  crowning  flower  of  man- 
hood would  he  not  have  been  if  he  had  not  only  thought  but 
acted!  But  am  I  not  desiring  the  impossible?  Does  not  the 
one  nature  preclude  the  other?  I  fear  so.  In  order  to  attack 
unconcernedly  that  which  lies  nearest  to  us,  we  must  be  unable 
to  see  beyond,  like  the  bull  charging  at  the  red  cloak.  He  would 
not  do  it  if,  behind  the  red  rag,  he  saw  the  man  with  the  sword, 
and  behind  the  man  with  the  sword  the  thousand  spectators  who 
will  not  leave  the  arena  till  the  sharj)  steel  has  i)ierced  his  heart. 
He  who  sees  or  divines  behind  the  nearest  objects  their  distant 
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causes,  paralyzed  by  the  vision  of  the  endless  chain  of  cause  and 
eflfect,  loses  the  courage  to  act.  And  inversely,  to  retain  that 
courage,  to  strive  with  pleasure  and  zeal  after  earthly  things,  one 
must  make  use  of  the  world  and  its  ordinances,  must  move  tlie 
pieces  on  the  chess-board  of  life  with  patience,  and,  according  to 
its  puerile  rules,  attach  importance  to  much  that  is  narrow  and 
paltry,  and  that  is  what,  in  his  superior  wisdom,  the  sage  will  not 
stoo])  to  do. 

"  I  always  come  back  to  this  thought.  If  the  world  consisted 
entirely  of  Habers  the  earth  would  flourish  and  blossom,  there 
would  be  abundance  of  food  and  money,  but  our  life  would  be 
like  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  that  graze  and  are  happy  when 
they  chew  the  cud.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  only 
Eynhardts,  our  existence  would  be  passed  in  wandering  delight- 
fully, our  souls  full  of  perfect  peace,  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Academos  in  company  with  Plato ;  but  the  world  would  starve 
and  die  out  with  this  wise  and  lofty-minded  race ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  sun  took  pity  on  them,  and  brought  forth  grains  and  fruits 
without  their  assistance,  and  unless  a  few  flighty  little  women, 
particularly  inaccessible  to  the  higher  philosophy,  should  surprise 
these  transcendental  and  passionless  thinkers  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  and  beguile  them  into  committing  some  slight  act  of 
folly. 

"  To  combine  in  one  intelligence  Haber's  circumscribed  vision, 
naive  self-confidence,  and  enterprising  activity  with  Eynhardt's 
sublime  idealism  and  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  outside  the 
range  of  possibility.  And  which  of  the  two  is  of  the  greater 
benefit  to  the  world?  Which  of  them  raises  mankind  to  a  higher 
level  of  development?  A\'hich  of  them  best  fulfils  his  purpose  as 
a  human  being?  Whose  point  of  view  of  the  world  and  of  life  is 
the  more  correct  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  I  set  up  as  a  model 
before  the  child  whom  Eynhardt  snatched  from  death  at  the  price 
of  his  own  body,  and  in  whom  his  life  as  it  were  finds  its  continu- 
ation ?  My  old  friend  Pyrrhon,  thou  who  hearkened,  two  thousand 
two  hundred  years  before  my  day,  to  the  profound  wisdom  of  the 
Lrahmins,  I  can  but  answer  in  thy  words,  '  Uden  horizo  ' — I  do 
not  decide." 


THE   END 


Richard  Clay  <S^  Sons,  Limited,  London  ^  Bungay. 


THE    MANXMAN 

By  hall  CAINE 

In  One  Volurne,  price  6s. 

The  Times. — '  With  the  exception  of  TAe  Scapegoat,  this  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  and  most  dramatic  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novels  .  .  .  7'Ae 
Manxman  goes  very  straight  to  the  roots  of  human  passion  and  emotion.  It 
is  a  remarkable  book,  throbbing  with  human  interest.' 

The  Guardian. — 'A  story  of  exceptional  power  and  thorough  originality. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  is  like  a  Greek  tragic  drama,  in  the  intensity  of  its 
interest,  and  the  depth  of  its  overshadowing  gloom,  .  .  .  But  this  tragedy  is 
merely  a  telling  background  for  a  series  of  brilliant  sketches  of  men  and 
manners,  of  old-world  customs,  and  forgotten  ways  of  speech  which  still 
linger  in  the  Isle  of  Man.' 

The  Standard. — 'A  singularly  powerful  and  picturesque  piece  of  work, 
extraordinarily  dramatic.  .  .  .  Taken  altogether,  J'ke  Manxjnan  cannot  fail 
to  enhance  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  reputation.     It  is  a  most  powerful  book.' 

The  Morning  Post.  — '  If  possible,  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  work.  The  Manx- 
man^ is  mure  marked  by  passion,  power,  and  brilliant  local  colouring  than  its 
predecessors.  ...  It  has  a  grandeur  as  well  as  strength,  and  the  picturesque 
features  and  customs  of  a  delightful  country  are  vividly  painted.' 

The  World. — '  Over  and  above  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  story,  which 
never  flags,  the  book  is  full  of  strength,  of  vivid  character  sketches,  and 
powerful  word-painting,  all  told  with  a  force  and  knowledge  of  local  colour.' 

The  Queen. — '  The  Manxman  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  <jf  the  century.  It  will  be  read  and  re-read,  and  take  its  place  in  the 
literary  inheritance  of  the  English-speaking  nations.' 

The  St.  James's  Gazette. — *  The  Manxman  is  a  contribution  to  litera- 
ture, and  the  most  fastidious  critic  would  give  in  exchange  for  it  a  wilderness 
of  that  deciduous  trash  which  our  publishers  call  fiction.  ...  It  is  not  possible 
to  part  from  The  Manxman  with  anything  but  a  warm  triljute  of  approval.' 
— EuMUNiJ  Gmssi:. 

The  Christian  World. — 'There  is  a  great  fascination  in  being  present, 
as  it  were,  at  the  birth  ui  a  classic  ;  and  a  classic  undoubtedly  The  Manxman 
is  .  .  .  He  who  reads  The  Manxman  feels  that  he  is  reading  a  book  which 
will  be  read  and  re-real  by  very  many  thousands  with  human  tears  and 
human  laughter.' 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  the  'Sun.'— 'This  is  a  very  fine  and  gieat 
story — one  of  the  finest  and  gnalest  of  our  time.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hall  Caine  roaches 
heights  which  are  attained  only  by  the  greatest  masters  of  fiction.  ...  I  think 
of  the  great  French  writer,  Stendhal,  at  the  same  moment  as  the  great 
English  writer.  ...  In  .short,  y>>u  feel  what  Mr.  Howells  said  of  Tolstoi, 
"This  is  not  like  life  ;  it  is  life."  .  .  .  He  belongs  to  that  shi.tH  minority  of 
the  Great  Elect  of  Literature.* 

The  Scotsman.  — '  It  is  not  t<x)  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
itory  that  has  been  written  in  the  present  generation.  .  .  .  The  love  of  Pete, 
his  simiilc-mindedness,  his  .sufferings  when  he  has  lost  Kate,  arc  painted  with 
a  master  hand.  ...  It  is  a  work  of  genius.' 

London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Behkord  Strkrt,  W.C. 
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THE    BONDMAN 

By  hall  CAINE 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

In  One  Volume,  price  6s. 

Mr.  Gladstone. — '  The  Bondman  is  a  work  of  which  I  recognise  the 
freshness,  vigour,  and  sustained  interest,  no  less  than  its  integrity  of  aim.' 

The  Times. — '  It  is  impossible  to  deny  originality  and  rude  power  to  this 
saga,  impossible  not  to  admire  its  forceful  directness,  and  the  colossal 
grandeur  of  its  leading  characters.' 

The  Academy. — 'The  language  of  The  Bondman  is  full  of  nervous, 
graphic,  and  poetical  English  ;  its  interest  never  flags,  and  its  situations  and 
descrii)lions  are  magnificent.      It  is  a  splendid  novel.' 

The  Speaker. — 'This  is  the  best  book  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  yet 
written,  and  it  reaches  a  level  to  which  fiction  very  rarely  attains.  .  .  .  \Ve 
are,  in  fact,  so  loth  to  let  such  good  work  be  degraded  by  the  title  of 
"novel"  that  we  are  almost  templed  to  consider  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  prose 
epic. ' 

The  Scotsman.—'  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  in  this  work  placed  himself 
beyond  the  front  rank  of  the  novelists  of  the  day.  He  has  produced  a  story 
which,  for  the  ingenuity  of  its  plot,  for  its  literary  excellence,  for  its  delinea- 
tions of  human  passions,  and  for  its  intensely  powerful  dramatic  scenes,  is 
distinctly  ahead  of  all  the  fictional  literature  of  our  time,  and  fit  to  rank  with 
the  most  powerful  fictional  writing  of  the  past  century.' 

The  Athenaeum. — 'Crowded  with  incidents.' 

The  Observer. — '  Many  of  the  descriptions  are  picturesque  and  power- 
ful.  .   .   .   As  fine  in  their  way  as  anything  in  modern  literature.' 

The  Liverpool  Mercury.  —  'A  story  which  will  be  read,  not  by  his  con- 
temjjoraries  alone,  but  by  later  generations,  so  long  as  its  chief  features — high 
emotion,  deep  passion,  exquisite  poetry,  and  true  pathos — have  power  to 
delight  and  to  touch  the  heart.' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '  It  is  the  product  of  a  strenuous  and  sustained 
imaginative  efiort  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  every-day  story-teller.' 

The  Scots  Observer. — '  In  none  of  his  previous  works  has  he  approached 
the  splendour  of  idealism  which  flows  through  The  Bondman.' 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — 'A  remarkable  story,  painted  with  vigour 
and  brilliant  effect.' 

The  St.   James's  Gazette. — 'A  striking  and  highly  dramatic  piece  of 

fiction.' 

The  Literary  World. — 'The  book  abounds  in  pages  of  great  force  and 
beauty,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  almost  Homeric  power  in  its  massive  and 
grand  simplicity,* 

The  Liverpool  Post — 'Graphic,  dramatic,  pathetic,  heroic,  full  of 
detail,  crowded  with  incident  and  inspired  by  a  noble  purpose.' 

The  Yorkshire  Post — 'A  book  of  lasting  interest.* 

London:   WILLIAM  HEINEMANN.  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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THE   SCAPEGOAT 

Bv  HALL  CAINE 
In  One  Volume^  price  6s, 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes : — 'I  congratulate  you  upon  The  Scapegoat  z.s  ^y/oik 
of  art,  and  especially  upon  the  noble  and  skilfully  drawn  character  of  Israel.' 

Mr.  Walter  Besant,  in  'The  Author.'— 'Nearly  every  year  there  stands 
out  a  head  and  shoulders  above  its  companions  one  work  which  promises  to 
make  the  year  memorable.  This  year  a  promise  of  lasting  vitality  is  distinctly 
made  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  Scapegoat.  It  is  a  great  book,  great  in  conception 
and  in  execution  ;  a  strong  book,  strong  in  situation  and  in  character  ;  and 
a  human  book,  human  in  its  pathos,  its  terror,  and  its  passion.' 

The  Times. — 'In  our  judgment  it  excels  in  dramatic  force  all  the  Author's 
previous  efforts.  For  grace  and  touching  pathos  Naomi  is  a  character  which 
any  romancist  in  the  world  might  be  proud  to  have  created,  and  the  tale  of 
her  parents'  despair  and  hopes,  and  of  her  own  development,  confers  upon 
The  Scapegoat  a  distinction  which  is  matchless  of  its  kind.' 

The  Guardian.—'  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  undoubtedly  master  of  a  style  which 
is  peculiarly  his  own.  He  is  in  a  way  a  Rembrandt  among  novelists.  His 
figures,  striking  and  powerful  rather  than  beautiful,  stand  out,  with  the 
ruggedness  of  their  features  developed  and  accentuated,  from  a  background 
of  the  deepest  gloom.  .  .  .  Every  sentence  contains  a  thought,  and  ever)'  word 
of  it  is  balanced  and  arranged  to  accumulate  the  intensity  of  its  force.' 

The  Athenaeum.—'  It  is  a  delightful  story  to  read.' 

The  Academy.—'  Israel  ben  Oliel  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  the  most 
profoundly  conceived  characters  in  modern  fiction.' 

The  Saturday  Review. — 'This  is  the  best  novel  which  Mr.  Caine  has 
yet  proiluced.' 

The  Literary  World.  — 'The  lifelike  renderings  of  the  varied  situations, 
the  gradual  changes  in  a  noble  character,  hardened  and  lowered  by  the 
world's  cruel  usage,  and  returning  at  last  to  its  original  grandeur,  can  only 
be  fully  apjireciated  by  a  perusal  of  the  book  as  a  whole.' 

The  Anti-Jacobin. — 'It  is,  in  truth,  a  romance  of  fme  poetic  quality. 
Israel  Ben  Uiicl,  the  central  figure  of  the  tale,  is  sculptured  rather  than  drawn  : 
a  character  of  grand  outline.  A  nobler  piece  of  prose  than  the  death  of 
Ruth  we  have  seldom  met  with.' 

The  Scotsman.-'  The  new  story  will  rank  with  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  previous 
productions.  Nay,  it  will  in  some  respects  rank  above  them.  It  will  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  histories  in  the  Apocryi)ha.  It  is  nobly 
an<l  manfully  written.     It  stirs  the  blood  and  kindles  the  imagination.' 

The  Scottish  Leader.—'  The  Scapegoat  is  a  masterpiece.' 

Truth.  -'Mr.  Hall  Caine  ha.s  been  winning  his  way  slowly,  but  surely, 
and  securely,  I  tliink  also,  to  fame.  You  must  by  all  means  read  his 
absorbing  Moorish  romance,  The  Scapegoat.' 

The  Jewish  World. — 'Only  one  who  had  studied  Moses  could  have 
drawn  that  grand  portrait  of  Israel  ben  Oliel.' 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINKMANN,  21   Beukoru  Strekt,  W.C 


THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS 

By  SARAH  GRAND 

In  One  Volutne,  price  6s. 

The  Athenaeum. — 'It  is  so  full  of  interest,  and  the  charactrrs  are  so 
eccentrically  humorous  yet  true,  that  one  feels  inclined  to  pardon  all  its 
faults,  and  give  oneself  up  to  unreserved  enjoyment  of  it.  .  .  .  The  twins 
Angelica  and  Diavolo,  young  barbarians,  uiterly  devoid  of  all  respect,  con- 
ventionality, or  decency,  are  among  the  most  delightful  and  amusing  children 
in  fiction. ' 

The  Academy. — 'The  adventures  of  Diavolo  and  Angelica  —  the 
"heavenly  twins" — are  delightfully  funny.  No  more  original  children  were 
ever  put  into  a  book.  Their  audacity,  unmanageableness,  and  genius  for 
mischief — in  none  of  which  qualities,  as  they  are  here  shown,  is  there  any 
taint  of  vice — are  refreshing  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  follow,  with  very 
keen  interest,  the  progress  of  these  youngsters.' 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — '  Everybody  ought  to  read  it,  for  it  is  an  inex 
haustible  source  of  refreshing  and  highly  stimulating  entertainment.' 

The  World. — 'There  is  much  powerful  and  some  beautiful  writing  in 
this  strange  book.' 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — 'Sarah  Grand  .  .  .  has  put  enough  obser- 
vation, humour,  and  thought  into  this  book  to  furnish  forth  half-a-dozen 
ordinary  novels.' 

Punch. — 'The  Twins  themselves  are  a  creation  :  the  epithet  "Heavenly" 
for  these  two  mischievous  little  fiends  is  admirable.' 

The  Queen. — 'There  is  a  touch  of  real  genius  in  The  Heavenly  Twins.' 

The  Guardian. — 'Exceptionally  brilliant  in  dialogue,  and  dealing  with 
modem  society  life,  this  book  has  a  purpose — ^to  draw  out  and  eniancii)ate 
women.' 

The  Lady. — 'Apart  from  its  more  serious  interest,  the  book  should  take 
high  rank  on  its  literary  merits  alone.  Its  pages  are  brimful  of  good  things, 
and  more  than  one  passage,  notably  the  episode  of  "The  Boy  and  the 
Tenor,"  is  a  poem  complete  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  separate  publication.' 

The  Manchester  Examiner.— 'As  surely  as  Tess  oj  the  (TUrbervilUs 
swept  all  before  it  last  year,  so  surely  has  Sarah  Grand's  Heavenly  Twins 
provoked  the  greatest  attention  and  coiiinieat  this  season.  It  is  a  most 
daringly  original  work.  .  .  .  Sarah  Grand  is  a  notable  Woman's  Righter, 
but  her  book  is  the  one  asked  for  at  Mudie's,  suburban,  and  seaside  libraries, 
and  discussed  at  every  hotel  table  in  the  kingdom.  The  episode  of  the 
"  Tenor  and  the  Boy"  is  of  rare  beauty,  and  is  singularly  delicate  and  at  the 
same  time  un-English  in  treatment.' 

The  New  York  Critic.—'  It  is  written  in  an  epigrammatic  style,  and, 
besides  its  cleverness,  has  the  great  charm  of  freshness,  enthusiasm,  and 
poetic  feeling.' 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bkdford  Strebt,  W.C. 


IDEALA 

A    STUDY    FROM    LIFE 

By  SARAH  GRAND 

In  One  Volume^  price  ds. 


The  Mornings  Post. — 'Sarah  Grand's  Ideala.  ...  A  clever  book  in 
itself,  is  especially  interesting  when  read  in  the  light  of  her  later  works. 
Standing  alone,  it  is  remarkable  as  the  outcome  of  an  earnest  mind  seeking 
in  good  faith  the  solution  of  a  difficult  and  ever  present  problem.  .  .  .  Ideala 
is  original  and  somewhat  daring.  .  .  .  The  story  is  in  many  ways  delightful 
and  thought-suggesting.' 

The  Literary  World. — 'When  Sarah  Grand  came  before  the  public  in 
1888  with  Ideala,  she  consciously  and  firmly  laid  her  finger  on  one  of  the 
keynotes  of  the  age.  .  .  .  We  welcome  an  edition  that  will  place  this  minute 
and  careful  study  of  an  interesting  question  within  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of 
readers.' 

The  Liverpool  Mercury, — 'The  book  is  a  wonderful  one — an  evangel 
for  the  fair  sex,  and  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  comforting  companion,  to 
which  thoughtful  womanhood  will  recur  again  and  again.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — ^Ideala  has  attained  the  honour  of  a  fifth 
edition.  .  .  .  The  stir  created  by  '1  he  Beavetily  Twins,  the  more  recent 
work  by  the  same  authoress,  Madame  Sarah  Grand,  would  justify  this  step. 
Ideala  can,  however,  stand  on  its  own  merits.' 

The  Yorkshire  Post. — 'As  a  psychological  study  the  book  cannot  fail  to 
\»-  of  interest  to  many  readers.' 

The  Birmingham  Gazette. — '  Madame  Sarah  Grand  thoroughly  dcserve-s 
her  success.  Ideala,  the  heroine,  is  a  splendid  conception,  and  her  opinions 
are  nol)le.  .   .   .  The  book  is  not  one  to  be  forgotten.' 

The  Woman's  Herald. —' One  naturally  wishes  to  Know  something  of 
the  woman  for  whose  sake  Lord  Downe  remained  a  bachelor,  ll  must  be 
confessed  that  at  first  Idtala  is  a  little  disappoinling.  She  is  strikingly 
original.  ...  As  the  story  advances  one  forgets  these  peculiarities,  and  can 
find  little  hut  sympathy  and  admiration  for  ihc  many  noble  qualities  of  a 
very  complex  character.' 

The  Englishman.— •  Madame  Saiah  Grand's  work  is  far  from  being  a 
common  work.  Ideala  is  a  clever  young  woman  of  great  capabilities  and 
noble  purposes.  .  .  .  The  orginality  of  ihe  book  does  not  lie  in  the  jilol,  but 
in  the  authoress's  pf)wcr  to  see  and  to  describe  the  finer  shades  of  a  character 
which  Is  erratic  and  impetuous,  but  above  all  things  truly  womanly.' 

LONDON:   WILLIAM  HEINEMANN    21   bKbKORD  Stkkkt,  WC. 


OUR  MANIFOLD  NATURE 

By  SARAH  GRAND 
In  One  Volume^  price  ds. 

The  Daily  Telegfraph. — '  Six  stories  by  the  gifted  writer  who  still  chooses 
*o  be  known  to  the  public  at  large  by  the  pseudonym  of  "Sarah  Grand." 
In  regard  to  them  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  display  all  the  qualities, 
stylistic,  humorous,  and  pathetic,  that  have  placed  the  author  of  Ideala  and 
The  Heavenly  Twinx  in  the  very  front  rank  of  contemporary  novelists.' 

The  Globe. — '  Brief  studies  of  character,  sympathetic,  and  suggesting  that 
"  Sarah  Grand  "  can  do  something  more  than  startle  by  her  unconventionality 
and  boldness.' 

The  Ladies'  Pictorial. — '  If  the  volume  does  not  achieve  even  greater 
popularity  than  Sarah  Grand's  former  works,  it  will  be  a  proof  that  fashion, 
and  not  intrinsic  merit,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  a  book.' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — 'All  are  eminently  entertaining.' 

The  Spactator.  —  'Insight  into,  and  general  sympathy  with  widely 
differing  pliases  of  humanity,  coupled  with  power  to  reproduce  what  is  seen, 
with  vivid  distinct  strokes,  that  rivet  the  attention,  are  qualifications  for 
work  of  the  kind  contained  in  Our  Manifold  Nature  which  Sarah  Grand 
evidently  possesses  in  a  high  degree.  .  .  .  All  these  studies,  male  and  female 
alike,  are  marked  by  humour,  pathos,  fidelity  to  life,  and  power  to  recognise 
in  human  nature  the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  apparently  incongruous 
and  remote  trait,  which,  when  at  last  it  becomes  visible,  helps  to  a  com- 
prehension of  what  might  otherwise  be  inexplicable.' 

The  Speaker.  —  'In  Our  Manifold  Nature  Sarah  Grand  is  seen  at  her 
best.  How  good  that  is  can  only  be  known  by  those  who  read  for  them- 
selves this  admirable  little  volume.  In  freshness  of  conception  and  originality 
of  treatment  these  stories  are  delightful,  full  of  force  and  piquancy,  whilst 
the  studies  of  character  are  carried  out  with  equal  firmness  and  delicacy.' 

The  Guardian. — '  Our  Manifold  Nature  is  a  clever  book.  Sarah  Grand 
has  the  power  of  touching  common  things,  which,  if  it  fails  to  make  them 
"  rise  to  touch  the  spheres,"  renders  them  exceedingly  interesting.' 

The  Morning  Post. — 'Unstinted  praise  is  deserved  by  the  Irish  story, 
"  Boomellen,"  a  tale  remarkable  both  for  power  and  pathos.' 

The  Court  Journal.  — Owr  Manifold  Nature  is  simply  full  of  good  things, 
and  it  is  essentially  a  book  to  buy  as  well  as  to  read.' 

The  Birmingham  Gazette.—'  Mrs.  Grand  has  genuine  power.  She 
analyses  keenly.  .  .  .  Her  humour  is  good,  and  her  delineation  of  character 
one  of  her  strongest  points.  The  book  is  one  to  be  read,  studied,  and  acted 
upon.' 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINE.MANN.  21  BEnFORD  Strrkt,  W.C. 


THE  EBB-TIDE 

By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

AND 

LLOYD  OSBOURNE 

In    One    Volutne,  price  6s. 

The  Times. — 'This  is  a  novel  of  sensation.  But  the  episodes  and 
incidents,  although  thrilling  enough,  are  consistently  subordinated  to  sensa- 
tionalism of  character,  .  .  .  There  is  just  enough  of  the  coral  reef  and  the 
palm  groves,  of  cerulean  sky  and  pellucid  water,  to  indicate  rather  than  to 
present  the  local  colouring.  Yet  when  he  dashes  in  a  sketch  it  is  done  to 
perfection.   .   .   .   We  see  the  scene  vividly  unrolled  before  us.' 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — 'The  story  is  full  of  strong  scenes,  depicted 
with  a  somewhat  lavish  use  of  violet  pigments,  such  as,  perhaps,  the  stirring 
situations  demand.  Here  and  there,  however,  are  purple  patches,  in  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  shows  all  his  cunning  literary  art — the  description  of  the 
coral  island,  for  instance.  .  .  .  Some  intensely  graphic  and  dramatic  pages 
delineate  the  struggle  which  causes,  and  a  final  scene  .  .  .  concludes  this 
strange  fragment  from  the  wild  life  of  the  South  Sea.' 

The  St.  James's  Gazette. — 'The  book  takes  your  imagination  and 
attention  captive  from  the  first  chapter — nay,  from  the  first  paragraph — and  it 
does  not  set  them  free  till  the  last  word  has  been  read.' 

The  Standard. — '  Mr.  Stevenson  gives  such  vitality  to  his  characters, 
and  so  clear  an  outlook  upon  the  strange  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  he 
takes  us,  that  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  story,  we  come  back  to  civilisa- 
tion with  a  start  of  surprise,  and  a  moment's  difficulty  in  realising  that  we 
have  not  been  actually  away  from  it.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — 'We  are  swept  along  without  a  pause  on  the 
current  of  the  animated  and  vigorous  narrative.  Each  incident  and  adven- 
ture is  told  with  that  incomparable  keenness  of  vision  which  is  Mr.  Stevenson's 
greatest  charm  as  a  stfiry-teller.' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.—'  It  is  brilliantly  invented,  and  it  is  not  less 
brilliantly  told.  There  is  not  a  dull  sentence  in  the  whole  run  of  it.  .And 
the  style  is  fresh,  alert,  full  of  surprises — in  fact,  is  very  good  latter-day 
Stevenson  indeed.' 

The  World.  — 'It  is  amazingly  clever,  full  of  that  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  makes  certain  creations  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  pen 
far  more  real  to  us  than  persons  we  have  met  in  the  llesh.  Grisly  the  book 
uniloubtcdly  is,  with  a  strength  and  a  vigour  of  description  hardly  to  be 
matched  in  the  langunge.  .  .  .  But  it  is  just  because  the  book  is  so  extra- 
ordinarily good  that  it  ought  to  be  better,  ought  to  be  more  of  a  serious  whole 
than  a  mere  brilliant  display  of  fireworks,  though  each  firework  display  has 
more  genius  in  it  than  is  to  be  found  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
books  supposed  to  contain  that  rare  quality.' 

The  Morning  Post. — 'Boldly  conceived,  jjrobing  some  of  the  darkest 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  the  tale  has  a  vigour  and  breadth  of  touch  which 
have  been  surpassed  in  none  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  previous  works.  .  .  .  We 
do  not,  of  course,  know  how  much  Mr.  Osbournc  has  contributcil  to  the  tale, 
but  there  is  no  chapter  in  it  which  any  author  need  be  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge, or  which  is  wanting  in  vivid  interest.' 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN.  21   Bkix-okp  Strkrt,  W.C. 


THE    MASTER 

By  I.  ZANGWILL 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author 

In  One  Volume,  price  6s. 

Morning  Post.  — '  The  merits  of  the  book  are  great.  Its  range  of  observa- 
tion is  wide  ;  its  sketclies  of  character  are  frequently  admirably  drawn.  .  .  . 
It  is  extremely  refreshing,  after  a  surfeit  of  recent  fiction  of  the  prevalent  type, 
to  welcome  a  really  clever  work  by  a  writer  who  is  certainly  not  hampered 
by  conventional  prejudice.' 

The  Queen.— 'It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  greatness  of  a  book  like  2'Ae 
.^fastn-,  a  veritable  human  document,  in  which  the  characters  do  exactly  as 
they  would  in  life.  ...  I  venture  to  say  that  Matt  himself  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  characters  in  our  fiction,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  The  Master  will  always  be  reckoned  one  of  our  classics.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle.—*  It  is  a  powerful  and  masterly  piece  of  work.  .  . 

Quite  the  best  novel  of  the  year.' 

Literary  World.— '  In  The  Master,  Mr.  Zangwill  has  eclipsed  all  his 
previous  work.  This  strong  and  striking  story  of  patience  and  passion,  of 
sorrow  and  success,  of  art,  ambition,  and  vain  gauds,  is  genuinely  powerful 
in  its  tragedy,  and  picturesque  in  its  completeness.  .  .  .  The  work,  thoroughly 
wholesome  in  tone,  is  of  sterling  merit,  and  strikes  a  truly  tragic  chord,  which 
leaves  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind.' 

Jewish  World.—'  P'or  a  novel  to  be  a  work  that  shall  live,  and  not  merely 
please  the  passing  taste  of  a  section  of  the  public,  it  must  palpitate  with  the 
truth  of  human  experience  and  human  feeling.  .  .  .  Such  a  novel  is  The 
Master,  Mr.  Zangwill's  latest,  and  assuredly  one  of  his  best  works.  Interest 
in  the  story  is  sustained  from  beginning  to  end.  From  the  first  page  to  the 
last  we  get  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  that  make  us  feel,  as  well  as  understand, 
not  only  the  personality  and  environment  of  his  characters,  but  the  motives 
that  compel,  like  fate,  their  words  and  actions.' 

Leeds  Mercury. — '  The  Master  is  impassioned  and  powerful,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  is  vastly  superior  to  Children  of  the  Glutto.  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  the  book  is  quick  with  life,  and  not  less  quick  surprises.  .  .  .  The 
impression  which  the  book  leaves  is  deep  and  distinct,  and  the  power,  from 
start  to  finish,  of  such  a  delineation  of  life  is  unmistakable.' 

Liverpool  Mercury.— 'The  accomplished  author  of  Children  of  the  Ghetto 
has  given  us  in  The  Master  a  i)ook  written  with  marvellous  skill,  anil  charac- 
terised by  vivid  imaginative  power.  It  is  not  a  volume  to  be  taken  up  and 
despatched  in  a  leisure  evening,  but  one  to  be  studied  and  enjoyed  in  many 
an  hour  of  quiet,  or  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle,  when  the  toils  of 
the  day  have  given  place  to  retirement  and  peace.' 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bkdford  Street,  W.C. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  GHETTO 

A  Study  of  a  Peculiar  People 

By  I.  ZANGWILL 

In   One    Volume^  price  6s. 

The  Times.  — '  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it,  it  is  a  remark- 
able book.' 

The  Athenaeum.  —  'The  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  wonderful 
description  of  the  Whitechapel  Jews.  The  vividness  and  force  with  which 
Mr.  Zangwill  brings  before  us  the  strange  and  uncouth  characters  with  which 
he  has  peopled  his  book  are  truly  admirable.  .  .  .  Admirers  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
fecund  wit  will  not  fail  to  find  flashes  of  it  in  these  pages.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — '  Altogether  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  minute, 
graphic,  and  seemingly  faithful  picture  of  the  Israel  of  nineteenth  century 
London.  .  ,  .  The  book  has  taken  hold  of  us.' 

The  Spectator.—'  Esther  Ansell,  Raphael  Leon,  Mrs.  Henry  Goldsmith, 
Reb  Shemuel,  and  the  rest,  are  living  creations.' 

The  Speaker. — '  A  strong  and  remarkable  book.' 

The  National  Observer.  — 'To  ignore  this  book  is  not  to  know  the  East 
End  Jew.' 

The  Guardian.  — 'A  novel  such  as  only  our  own  day  could  produce.  A 
masterly  stmly  of  a  complicated  psychological  problem  in  which  every  factor 
is  handled  with  such  astonishing  dexterity  and  intelligence  that  again  and 
again  we  are  templed  to  think  a  really  good  book  has  come  into  our  hands.' 

The  Graphic.  —  'Absolutely  fascinating.  Teaches  how  closely  akin  are 
laughter  and  tears.' 

Black  and  White. — 'A  moving  panorama  of  Jewish  life,  full  of  truth,  full 
of  sympathy,  vivid  in  the  setting  forth,  and  occasionally  most  brilliant.  Such 
a  book  xs  this  has  the  germs  of  a  dozen  novels.  A  book  to  read,  to  keep,  to 
ponder  over,  to  remcmbi-r.' 

W.  Archer  in  'The  World.'— 'The  most  powerful  and  fascinating  book 
I  have  read  for  many  a  long  day.' 

Land  and  Water.  -'The  most  wonderful  multi-coloured  and  brilliant 
description.  Dickens  has  never  drawn  characters  of  more  abiiiing  indi- 
viduality. An  exceeding  beautiful  chai)ter  is  the  honeymoon  of  the  Ilyams. 
Charles  Kingsley  in  one  of  his  books  makes  for  something  of  the  same  sort. 
Hut  his  idea  is  not  half  so  tender  and  faithful,  nor  his  handling  anything  like 
so  delicate  and  natural.' 

Andrew  Lang^  in  'Longman's  Maj^azine.'-' Almost  every  kind  of 
reader  will  find  Children  of  the  Ghelto  interesting.' 

T.  P.  O'Connor  in  'The  Weekly  Sun.'— 'Apait  aliogetlicr  from  its 
great  artistic  merits,  from  its  clear  |)ortraits,  its  subtle  and  skilful  analysis  of 
character,  its  ])athos  and  its  humour,  this  book  has,  in  my  mind,  an  immense 
interest  a.s  a  record  of  a  general  ion  that  has  passed  and  of  struggles  that  are 
yet  going  on.' 

The  Manchester  Guardian.^' The  best  Jewish  novel  ever  written.' 

London:    WILLIAM   HKINKMANN,  21  Bf.dfori)  Strf.p.t,  W.C. 
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THE  KING  OF  SCHNORRERS 

Grotesques  and  Fantasies 
By  I.  ZANGWILL 

With  over  Ninety  Illustrations  by  Phil  May  and  Others 

In  One  Volume^  price  6s. 

The  Athenaeum. — *  Several  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  contemporary  Ghetto  char- 
acters have  already  become  almost  classical ;  but  in  T/te  King  of  Schnorrers 
he  goes  back  to  the  Jewish  community  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the 
hero  of  his  princii)a]  story  ;  and  he  is  indeed  a  stupendous  hero  .  .  .  anyhow, 
he  is  well  named  the  king  of  beggars.  The  i'lustrations,  by  Phil  May,  add 
greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  book.' 

The  Saturday  Review. — 'Mr.  Zangwill  has  created  a  new  figure  in 
fiction,  and  a  new  type  of  humour.  The  entire  series  of  adventures  is  a 
triumphant  progress.  .  .  .  Humour  of  a  rich  and  active  character  pervades 
the  delightful  history  of  Manasses.  Mr.  Zangwill's  book  is  altogether  very 
good  reading.  It  is  also  very  cleverly  illustrated  by  Phil  May  and  other 
artists.' 

The  Literary  World.  —  'Of  Mr,  Zangwill's  versatility  there  is  ample 
proof  in  this  new  volume  of  stories.  .  .  .  More  noticeable  and  welcome  to 
us,  as  well  as  more  characteristic  of  the  author,  are  the  fresh  additions  he  has 
made  to  his  long  series  of  studies  of  Jewisli  life.' 

The  St.  James's  Gazette.  —  '  The  King  of  Schnorrers  is  a  very  fascinating 
story.  Mr.  Zangwill  returns  to  the  Ghetto,  and  gives  us  a  quaint  old-world 
picture  as  a  most  appropriate  setting  for  his  picturesque  hero,  the  beggar- 
king.  .  .  .  Good  as  the  story  of  the  arch-schnorrer  is,  there  is  perhaps  an 
even  better  "Yiddish"  tale  in  this  book.  This  is  "Flutter-Duck."  .  .  , 
Let  us  call  attention  to  the  excellence,  as  mere  realistic  vivid  description,  of 
the  picture  of  the  room  and  atmosphere  and  conditions  in  which  Flutter-Uuck 
and  her  circle  dwelt  ;  there  is  something  of  Dickens  in  this.' 

The  Daily  Telegraph.—'  The  King  of  Schnorrers,  like  Children  of  the 
Ghetto,  depicts  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  Israel  in  London  with  pains- 
taking elaborateness  and  apparent  verisimilitude.  The  King  of  Schnorrers  is 
a  character-sketch  which  deals  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  native  ard 
foreign  Jews  as  they  "  lived  and  had  their  being"  in  the  London  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — '  It  is  a  beautiful  story.  7  he  King  of  Schnorrers 
is  that  great  rarity — an  entirely  new  thing,  that  is  as  good  as  it  is  new.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald.— 'On  the  whole,  the  book  does  justice  to  Mr. 
Zangwill's  rapidly-growing  reputation,  and  the  character  of  Manasseh  ought 
to  live.' 

The  World. — 'The  exuberant  and  even  occasionally  overpowering 
humour  of  Mr.  Zangwill  is  at  his  highest  mark  in  his  new  volume,  The 
King  of  Sch  no  rrtrs. ' 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Ekdford  Street,  W.C. 


THE  PREMIER  AND  THE  PAINTER 

By  I.  ZANGWILL  and  LOUIS  COWEN 

In  One  Volume,  price  6j. 

The  Cambridge  (University)  Review. —' That  the  bonk  will  have 
readers  in  a  future  generation  we  do  not  doubt,  for  there  is  much  in  it  that  is 
of  lasting  merit.' 

The  Graphic. — 'It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  some  industrious  and 
capable  person  with  plenty  of  leisure  to  reproduce  in  a  volume  of  reasonable 
size  the  epigrams  and  other  good  things  witty  and  serious  which  The  Premier 
and  the  Painter  contains.  There  are  plenty  of  them,  and  many  are  worth 
noting  and  remembering.' 

St.  James's  Gazette. — •  The  satire  hits  all  round  with  much  impartiality ; 
while  one  striking  situation  succeeds  another  till  the  reader  is  altogether 
dazzled.  The  story  is  full  of  life  and  "go"  and  brightness,  and  will  well 
repay  perusal.' 

The  Athenaeum. — '  In  spite  of  its  close  print  and  its  five  hundred  pages 
The  Premier  and  the  Painter  is  not  very  difficult  to  read.  To  speak  of  it, 
however,  is  difficult.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  demands  yet  defies  quotation 
for  one  thing ;  and  for  another  it  is  the  sort  of  book  the  description  of  which 
as  "very  clever"  is  at  once  inevitable  and  inadequate.  In  some  ways  it  is 
original  enough  to  be  a  law  unto  itself,  and  withal  as  attractive  in  its 
whimsical,  wrong-headed  way,  as  at  times  it  is  tantalising,  bewildering,  even 
tedious.  The  theme  is  politics  and  politicians,  and  the  treatment,  while  for 
the  most  part  satirical  and  prosaic,  is  often  touched  with  sentiment,  and 
sometimes  even  with  a  fantastic  kind  of  poetry.  The  several  episodes  of  the 
story  are  wildly  fanciful  in  themselves  and  are  clumsily  connected  ;  but  the 
streak  of  humorous  cynicism  which  shuws  through  all  of  them  is  both  curious 
and  pleasing.  Af^ain,  it  has  to  be  claimed  for  the  author  that — as  is  shown 
to  admiration  by  his  presentation  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Dawe  and  her  cook- 
shop— he  is  capable,  when  he  pleases,  of  insight  and  observation  of  a  high 
order,  and  therewith  of  a  masteriy  sobriety  of  tone.  But  he  canm^t  be 
depended  upon  for  the  length  of  a  single  page  ;  he  seeks  his  effects  and  his 
material  when  and  where  he  pleases.  In  some  respects  his  method  is  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  unlike  Lord  Beaconsficld's.  To  our  thinking,  however, 
he  is  strong  enough  to  go  alone,  and  to  go  far.' 

The  World. — 'Undeniably  clever,  though  with  a  somewhat  mixed  and 
eccentric  cleverness.' 

The  Morning  Post.  —  'The  story  is  described  as  a  "fantastic  romance," 
and,  indeed,  fantasy  reigns  sujircme  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  its  pages.  It 
relates  the  history  of  our  time  with  humour  and  well  aimed  sarcasm.  All  the 
most  prominent  characters  of  the  day,  whether  political  or  otherwise,  come  in 
for  notice.  The  identity  of  the  leading  politicians  is  but  thinly  veiled,  while 
many  celebrities  appear  in  propriA  personA.  Both  the  "  I'remier "  and 
"Painter"  now  and  again  find  themselves  in  the  most  critical  situations. 
Certainly  this  is  not  a  story  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  but  it  is  cleverly 
original,  and  often  lightened  by  bright  (lashes  of  wit.' 

London:    WILLIAM  HLINLMANN,  21   Bkoford  Street,  VV.C. 


THE   COUNTESS   RADNA 


By  W.  E.  NORRIS 

In    One    Volume,  price  65. 

The  Times.  —  *  He  is  a  remarkably  even  writer.  And  this  novel  is  almost 
as  gooii  a  medium  as  any  oilier  for  studying  the  delicacy  and  dexterity  of 
his  workmanship.' 

The   National   Observer.  —  'Interesting  and   well    written,   as  all  Mr. 

Norris's  stories  are.' 

The  Morning  Post. — 'The  fidelity  of  his  portraiture  is  remarkable,  and 
it  has  rarely  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  this  brilliant  novel,' 

The  Saturday  Review. — '  The  Countess  Radna,  which  its  author  not 
unjustly  describes  as  "  an  unpretending  tale,"  avoids,  by  the  grace  of  its  style 
and  the  pleasant  accuracy  of  its  characterisation,  any  suspicion  of  boredom.* 

The  Daily  Ne'ws. — *  The  Countess  Radna  contains  many  of  the  qualities 
that  make  a  story  by  this  writer  welcome  to  the  critic.  It  is  caustic  in  style, 
the  character  drawing  is  clear,  the  talk  natural ;  the  pages  are  strewn  with 
good  things  worth  quoting.' 

The  Speaker. — 'In  style,  skill  in  construction,  and  general  "go,"  it  is 
worth  a  dozen  ordinary  novels.' 

The  Academy.  —  'As  a  whole,  the  book  is  decidedly  well  written,  while 
it  is  undeniably  interesting.  It  is  bright  and  wholesome  :  the  work  in  fact 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  who  knows  the  world  about  which  he  writes.' 

Black  and  White.  —  'The  novel,  like  all  Mr.  Norris's  work  is  an  ex- 
cessively clever  piece  of  work,  and  the  author  never  for  a  moment  allows  his 
grasp  of  his  plot  and  his  characters  to  slacken.' 

The  Gentlewoman. — 'Mr.  Norris  is  a  practised  hand  at  his  craft.  He 
can  write  bright  dialogue  and  clear  English,  too. 

The  Literary  World. — 'His  last  novel,  The  Countess  Radna,  is  an  ex 
cellent    sami)le    of  his   style.     The   plot   is  simple  enough.      But  the  story 
holds  the  attention  and  insists  upon  being  read  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  say  anything  more  favourable  of  a  work  of  fiction.' 

The  Scotsman. — 'The  story,  in  which  there  is  more  than  a  spice  of 
modern  life  romance,  is  an  excellent  study  of  the  problem  of  mixed  marriage. 
The  book  is  one  of  good  healthy  reading,  and  reveals  a  fine  broad  view  of  life 
and  human  nature.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — 'This  is  an  unusually  fresh  and  well-written 
story.  The  tone  is  thfirouyhly  healthy  ;  and  Mr.  Norris,  without  being  in 
the  least  old-fashioned,  manages  to  get  along  without  the  aid  of  pessimism, 
psychology,  naturalism,  or  what  is  known  as  frank  treatment  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.' 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — '  Mr.  Norris  writes  throughout  with  much 
liveliness  and  force,  saying  now  and  then  something  that  is  worth  remember- 
ing.    And  he  sketches  his  minor  characters  with  a  firm  touch.' 

London  :   WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  liEDFORD  Street,  W.C. 


A  VICTIM    OF   GOOD   LUCK 

Bv  W.   E.   NORRIS 
In  One   Volume,  price  ds. 

The  Speaker. — *  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck  is  one  of  those  breezy  stories  of 
his  in  which  the  reader  finds  himself  muving  in  good  society,  among  men 
or  women  who  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  average  humanity,  but  who 
always  show  good  manners  and  good  breeding.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
story  is  as  readable  as  any  we  have  yet  had  from  the  same  pen.' 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — '■A  Victim  of  Good  Luck  is  one  of  the  brightest 
novels  of  the  year,  which  cannot  but  enhance  its  gifted  author's  well-deserved 
fame  and  popularity.' 

The  World. — 'Here  is  Mr.  Norris  in  his  best  form  again,  giving  us  an 
mipoasible  story  with  such  imperturbable  composure,  such  quiet  humour, 
easy  polish,  and  irresistible  persuasiveness,  that  he  makes  us  read  A  Victim 
of  Good  Luck  right  through  with  eager  interest  and  unflagging  amusement 
without  being  aware,  until  we  regretfully  reach  the  end,  that  it  is  just  a 
farcical  comedy  in  two  delightful  volumes.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — '  It  has  not  a  dull  page  from  first  to  last.  Any 
one  with  normal  health  and  taste  can  read  a  book  like  this  with  real  pleasure.' 

The  Globe. — 'Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  is  a  writer  who  always  keeps  us  on 
good  terms  with  ourselves.  VVe  can  j)ick  up  or  lay  down  his  books  at  will, 
but  they  are  so  pleasant  in  style  and  equable  in  tone  that  we  do  not  usually 
lay  them  down  till  we  have  mastered  them  ;  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck  is  a 
more  agreeable  novel  than  most  of  this  author's.' 

The  Westminster  Gazette.-  ^  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck  is  in  Mr.  Norris's 
best  vein,  which  means  that  it  is  urbane,  delicate,  lively,  and  flavoured 
with  a  high  quality  of  refined  humour.  Altogether  a  most  refreshing  book, 
and  we  take  it  as  a  pleasant  reminder  that  Mr.  Norris  is  still  very  near 
his  highwater  mark.' 

The  Spectator. — '  Mr.  Norris  displays  to  the  full  his  general  command  of 
narrative  txpclicnts  which  are  at  once  happily  invented  anil  yet  quite  natural 
— which  seem  to  belong  to  their  pl.Tce  in  the  book,  just  as  a  keystone  belongs 
to  its  place  in  the  arch.  .  .  .  The  liriglitest  and  cleverest  book  which  Mr. 
Norris  has  given  us  since  he  wrote  The  Ro^e.' 

The  Saturday  Review. — '  Novels  which  are  neither  dull,  unwholesome, 
morbid,  nor  (li.s.af;rceai)Ie,  are  so  rare  in  these  days,  that  A  Victim  o/  Good 
Luck  .  .  .  ought  to  find  a  place  in  a  book-box  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
light  literature.  .  .  .  We  think  it  will  increase  the  reputation  of  an  already 
very  popular  author.' 

The  Scotsman. — *  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck,  like  others  of  this  author's 
books,  depends  little  on  incident  and  much  on  the  conception  and  drawing  of 
character,  on  clever  yet  natural  conversation,  and  on  the  working  out,  wilii 
masterly  ease,  of  a  novel  problem  of  right  and  inclination.' 

Lonuon:  WILLIAM   IILINEMANN,  21   BKUKOao  Strkkt,  W.C. 


THE  POTTER'S  THUMB 

By  flora  ANNIE  STEEL 

In  One  Volume^  price  6f. 

The  Pall  Mall  Budget — '  For  this  week  the  only  novel  worth  mentioning 
is  Mrs.  Steel's  The  Potter's  Thumb.  Her  admirable  From  the  Five  Rivers^ 
since  it  dealt  with  native  Indian  life,  was  naturally  compared  with  Mr. 
Kipling's  stories.  In  The  Pottet's  Thumb  the  charm  which  came  from  the 
freshness  of  them  still  remains.  Almost  every  character  is  convincing,  and 
some  of  them  excellent  to  a  degree.' 

The  Globe. — 'This  is  a  brilliant  story — a  story  that  fascinates,  tingling 
with  life,  steeped  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  and  saddest.' 

The  Manchester  Guardian.  — '  The  impression  left  upon  one  after  reading 
The  Potter' s  'Thumb  is  that  a  new  literary  artist,  of  very  great  and  unusual 
gifts,  has  arisen.  ...  In  short,  Mrs.  Steel  must  be  congratulated  upon  having 
achieved  a  very  genuine  and  amply  deserved  success.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — 'A  clever  story  which,  in  many  respects,  brings 
India  very  near  to  its  readers.  The  novel  is  certainly  one  interesting  alike  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  and  to  those  unlravelled  travellers  who  make  their  only 
voyages  in  novelists'  romantic  company.' 

The  Scotsman. — '  It  is  a  capital  story,  full  of  variety  and  movement,  which 
brings  with  great  vividness  before  the  reader  one  of  the  phases  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life.  Mrs.  Steel  writes  forcibly  and  sympathetically,  and  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  picture  which  she  draws  lies  in  the  force  with  which  she  brings 
out  the  contrast  between  the  Asiatic  and  European  world.  The  Potter's 
Thumb  is  very  good  reading,  with  its  mingling  of  the  tragedy  and  comedy 
of  life.     Its  evil  yiovcmn  par  excellence  .   .   .  is  a  finished  study.' 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — '  A  very  powerful  and  I. 'e:ic  story.  Mrs. 
Steel  gives  us  again,  but  with  greater  elaboration  than  belore,  one  of  those 
strong,  vivid,  and  subtle  pictures  of  Indian  life  which  we  have  learnt  to  expect 
from  her.  To  a  reader  who  has  not  been  in  India  her  books  seem  to  get 
deeper  below  the  native  crust,  and  to  have  more  of  the  instinct  for  the  Oriental 
than  almost  anything  that  has  been  written  in  this  time.' 

The  Leeds  Mercury.  — '  The  Potter's  Thumb  is  a  powerful  story  of  the 
mystical  kind,  and  one  which  makes  an  instant  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  .  .  .  There  is  an  intensity  of  vision  in  this  story  which  is  as  re- 
markable as  it  is  rare,  and  the  book,  in  its  vivid  and  fascinating  revelations  of 
life,  and  some  of  its  limitations,  is  at  once  brilliant  and,  in  the  deepest  and 
therefore  least  demonstrative  sense,  impassioned.' 

The  National  Observer. — 'A  romance  of  East  and  West,  in  which  the 
glamour,  intrigue,  and  superstition  of  India  are  cunningly  interwoven  and 
artfully  contrasted  with  the  bright  and  changeable  aspects  of  modern  European 
society.  "  Love  stories,"  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  once  observed,  "are  best  done 
by  women"  ;  and  Mrs.  Steel's  treatment  of  Rose  Tweedie's  love  affair  with 
Lewis  Gordon  is  a  brilliant  instance  in  point.  So  sane  and  delightful  an 
episode  is  rare  in  fiction  now-a-days.' 

LONDON :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Stiui«t,  W.C. 


FROM  THE  FIVE  RIVERS 

By   flora   ANNIE   STEEL 
In  One  Volume,  price  ts. 

The  Times.— 'Time  was  when  these  sketches  of  native  Punjabi  society 
would  have  been  considered  a  curiosity  in  literature.  They  are  sufficiently 
remarkable,  even  in  these  days,  when  interest  in  the  "dumb  millions"  of 
India  is  thoroughly  alive,  and  writers,  great  and  small,  vie  in  ministering  to  it. 
They  are  the  more  notable  as  being  the  work  of  a  woman.  Mrs.  Steel  has 
evidently  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  domestic  life  of  all  classes, 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  in  city  and  village,  and  has  steeped  herself  in  their 
customs  and  superstitions.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Steel's  book  is  of  exceptional  merit 
and  freshness.' 

Vanity  Fair. — '  Stories  of  the  Punjaub — evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  a  kindly  sympathy  for,  its  people.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  the  last  book  of  Indian  stories  that  Mrs.  Steel 
will  give  us.' 

The  Spectator. — '  Merit,  graphic  force,  and  excellent  local  colouring  are 
conspicuous  in  Mrs.  Steel's  From  the  Five  Rivers,  and  the  short  stories  of  which 
the  volume  is  composed  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  lady  who  knows  what 
she  is  writing  about.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — 'Thisisacollectionof  sketches  of  Hindu  life,  full 
for  the  most  part  of  brilliant  colouring  and  cleverly  wrought  in  dialect.  The 
writer  evidently  knows  her  subject,  and  she  writes  about  it  with  unusual 
skill.' 

The  North  British  Daily  Mail.—'  In  at  least  two  of  the  sketches  in  Mrs. 
Steel's  book  we  have  a  thoroughly  descriptive  delineation  of  life  in  Indian,  or 
rather,  Hindoo,  villages.  "  Ganesh  Chunel"  is  little  short  of  a  masterpiece, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  "  Shah  Sujah's  Mouse."  In  both  we  are  made 
the  sp)ectator  of  the  conditions  of  existence  in  rural  India.  The  stories  are 
told  with  an  art  that  conceals  the  art  of  story-telling.' 

The  Athenaeum.— 'They  possess  this  great  merit,  that  they  reflect  the 
habiU,  modes  of  life,  and  ideas  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Northern  India  better  than  do  systematic  and  more  pretentious  works.' 

The  Leeds  Mercury.  —  '  By  no  means  a  book  to  neglect.  ...  It  is  written 
with  brains.  .  .  .  .Mrs.  Steel  understands  the  life  which  she  describes,  and  she 
has  sufficient  literary  art  to  describe  it  uncommonly  well.  These  short 
stories  of  Indian  life  are,  in  fact,  quite  above  the  average  of  stories  long  or 
short.  .  .  .  There  is  originality,  insight,  sympathy,  and  a  certain  dramatic 
instinct  in  the  portrayal  of  character  about  the  book.' 

The  Globe. — 'She  puts  before  us  the  natives  of  our  Empire  in  the  East  as 
they  live  and  move  and  speak,  with  their  pitiful  superstitions,  their  strange 
fancies,  their  melancholy  ignorance  of  what  poses  with  us  for  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  their  doubt  of  the  new  ways,  the  new  laws,  the  new  people. 
••Shah  Sujah's  Mouse,"  the  gem  of  the  collection  — a  touching  tale  of 
unreasoning  fidelity  towards  an  English  "  Sinny  Raba "— is  a  tiny  bit  of 
perfect  writing.' 

LONDON!  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  ai  Bbuford  Stbkkt,  W.C 


THE  LAST  SENTENCE 

By  maxwell  GRAY 

Author  of  '  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,'  etc. 

In  One  Volume^  price  ds. 

The  Standard. — '  77/1!  Last  Senlaice  is  a  remarkable  story;  it  abounds 
witli  dramatic  siUuilions,  the  interest  never  for  a  moment  flags,  and  the 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  consistent.' 

The  Saturday  Review. — '  There  is  a  great  deal  as  well  as  a  great  variety 
of  incident  in  the  story,  and  more  than  twenty  years  are  apportioned  to  it ;  but 
it  never  seems  over-crowded,  nor  has  it  tlic  appearance  of  several  stories  rolled 
into  one.  The  Last  Sentence  is  a  remarkable  novel,  and  the  more  so  because 
its  strong  situations  are  produced  without  recourse  to  the  grosser  forms  of 
immorality,* 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — 'One  of  the  most  powerful  and  adroitly-worked- 
out  plots  embodied  in  any  modern  work  of  fiction  runs  through  'J'he  Last 
Sentence.  .  .  .  This  terrible  tale  of  retribution  is  told  with  well-sustained  force 
and  picturescjueness,  and  abounds  in  light  as  well  as  shade.' 

The  Morning  Post. — '  Maxwell  Gray  has  the  advantage  of  manner  that  is 
both  cultured  and  picturesque,  and  while  avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  the 
melodramatic,  makes  coming  events  cast  a  shadow  before  them  so  as  to  excite 
and  entertain  expectation.  ...  It  required  the  imagination  of  an  artist  to 
select  the  kind  of  Nemesis  which  finally  overtakes  this  successful  evil-doer,  and 
which  affords  an  affecting  climax  to  a  rather  fascinating  tale.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald.— '  This  is  a  very  strong  story.  .  .  .  It  contains  much 
rich  colouring,  some  striking  situations,  and  plenty  of  thoroughly  living 
characters.  The  interest  is  of  a  varied  kind,  and,  though  the  hero  is  an 
aristocrat,  the  pictures  of  human  life  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  upper 
circles.' 

The  Leeds  Mercury. — 'It  shows  a  command  of  the  resources  of  the 
novelist's  art  which  is  by  no  means  common,  and  it  has  other  qualities  which 
lift  it  far  above  the  average  level  of  the  circulating  library.  It  is  written  with 
a  literary  grace  and  a  moral  insight  which  are  seldom  at  fault,  and  from  first 
to  last  it  is  pervaded  with  deep  human  interest.' 

The  Queen. — 'Maxwell  Gray  has  a  certain  charm  and  delicacy  of  style. 
She  has  mastered  the  subtleties  of  a  particular  type  of  weak  character  until 
she  may  be  almost  called  its  prophet.' 

The  Lady's  Pictorial. — 'The  book  is  a  clever  and  powerful  one.  .  .  . 
Cynthia  Marlowe  will  live  in  our  memories  as  a  sweet  and  noble  woman  ;  one 
of  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of  beside  some  of  the  'emancipated  '  heroines 
so  common  in  the  fiction  of  the  day.' 

The  Manchester  Courier.  — '  The  author  of  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland 
gives  to  the  reading  world  another  sound  and  magnificent  work.  .  .  .  In  both 
these  works  Maxwell  Gray  has  taken  "  Nemesis  "  as  his  grand  motif.  In  each 
work  there  sits  behind  the  hero  that  atra  cura  which  poisons  the  wholesome 
draught  of  human  joy.  In  each  is  present  the  corroding  blight  that  comes 
of  evil  done  and  not  discovered.' 

London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  2i  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


THE    NAULAHKA 

A  Tale  of  West  and  East 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING  and  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER 

In  One  Volume,  price  6s. 

The  Athenaeum.  — '  There  is  no  one  but  Mr.  Kipling  who  can  make  his 
reader.s  lasle  and  smell,  as  well  as  see  and  hear,  the  East ;  and  in  this  book 
(if  we  except  the  description  of  Tarvin's  adventures  in  the  deserted  city  of 
Gunvaur,  which  is  jierhaps  less  clear-cut  than  usual)  he  has  surely  surpassed 
himself.  In  his  faculty  for  getting  inside  the  Eastern  mind  and  showing  its 
queer  workings  Mr.  Kipling  stands  alone.' 

The  Academy.  — '  T/ie  Naulahka  contains  passages  of  great  merit. 
Tiiere  are  descriptions  scattered  through  its  pages  which  no  one  but  Mr. 
Kipling  could  have  written.  .  .  Whoever  reads  this  novel  will  find  much  of 
it  hard  to  forget  .  .  .  and  the  story  of  the  exodus  from  the  hospital  will  rank 
among  the  best  passages  in  modern  fiction.' 

The  Times. — 'A  happy  idea,  well  adapted  to  utilize  the  respective  ex- 
perience of  the  joint  authors.  .  .  .  An  excellent  story.  .  .  .  The  dramatic  tiain 
of  incident,  the  climax  of  which  is  certainly  the  interview  between  Sitabhai 
and  Tarvin,  the  alternate  crudeness  and  ferocity  of  the  girl-cjueen,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  full-blooded  American,  hardly  kept  in  subjection  by  his 
alertness  and  keen  eye  to  business,  the  anxious  eunuch  waiting  in  the  distance 
with  the  horses,  and  fretting  as  the  stars  grow  paler  and  paler,  the  cough  of 
the  tiger  slinking  home  at  the  dawn  after  a  fruitless  night's  hunt — the  wliole 
forms  a  scene  not  easily  effaced  from  the  memory.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — 'An  entrancing  story  beyond  doubt.  .  .  .  The 
design  is  admirable — to  brin;^  into  violent  contrast  and  opposition  the  widely 
differing  forces  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New — and  while,  of  course,  it 
could  have  been  done  without  the  use  of  Aniericanese,  yet  that  gives  a 
wonderful  freshness  and  realism  to  the  story.  The  design  is  a  bold  one,  and 
it  has  been  boldly  canied  out.  .  .  .  The  interest  is  not  only  sustained  through- 
out, it  is  at  times  breathless.  .  .  .  The  Maharajah,  the  rival  queens,  the 
pomp  and  ])cril  of  Rhatore,  are  clearly  Mr.  Kipling's  own,  and  some  of  the 
Indian  chapters  are  in  his  best  style.' 

The  Speaker.  — '  In  the  presentation  of  Rhatore  there  is  something  of  the 
old  Kiplingcsque  glamour  ;  it  is  to  the  pages  i^f  Mr.  Kipling  that  one  must 
go  for  the  strange  people  and  incidents  of  the  royal  household  at  Kliatore. 
...  It  is  enough  to  say  tliat  the  jilotting  of  that  most  beautiful  and  most 
wicked  gil)sy,  .Sitabhai  is  interesting  ;  that  Sitabhai  is  well  cieated  ;  and  tliat 
the  chapter  which  desciibes  her  secret  meeting  with  Taivin  is  piubably  the 
finest  and  the  most  impressive  in  the  book.' 

The  Bookman. —' The  real  interest  of  the  book  is  in  the  lif  behind  the 
curtains  of  the  Mahar.ijah's  palace.  1  he  child  Kunwar,  his  mother,  the 
forsaken  Zulu  cjucf-n,  the  gipsy  with  her  wicked  arts,  are  pictuics  of  Indiaf 
life,  which  even  Mr.  Kipling  has  not  surpassed.' 

LONDON:  WILLIA.M   IIEINEMANN,  21   Hkhkord  Strkkt,  W.C. 


CORRUPTION 

By  PERCY  WHITE 

In  One  Volume,  price  6j. 

The  Speaker. — 'In  his  first  book,  Mr.  Bailey- Martin,  Mr.  White  gave 
us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  sordidness  of  life  in  a  suburban  household.  In 
the  present  volume  he  rises  to  a  higher  social  level,  and  treats  of  rising  members 
of  Parliament,  of  political  leaders,  and  even  of  Prim*,  Ministers.  .  .  .  The 
sketches  of  types  are  both  forcible  and  true. ' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '  None  can  travel  over  his  brightly-written 
pages  without  being  gladdened  by  the  little  flashes  of  epigram  which  light  up 
the  scene  for  us,  or  stirred  by  the  shrewdness  and  worldly  wisdom  which  he 
has  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  One  of  the  charms  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  conviction  that  its  author  knows  the  world,  and  is  full  of  a  broad, 
full  knowledge,  and  therefore  sympathy  with  the  foibles,  passions,  and  sins 
with  which  it  abounds.  ...  It  is  a  sermon  preached  on  the  old  .(Eschylian 
text,  that  the  evil  doer  must  always  suffer.  The  book  is  a  drama  of  biting 
intensity,  a  tragedy  of  inflexible  purpose  and  relentless  result.' 

The  Daily  News. — 'Will  appeal  to  many  tastes.  There  is  intrigue 
enough  in  it  for  those  who  love  a  story  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  the  political 
part  is  perhaps  rather  more  attractive  in  its  sparkle  and  variety  of  incident 
than  the  real  thing  itself.' 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — '  Corruption  more  than  fulfils  the  brilliant  pro- 
mise oi  Mr.  Bailey- Martin.  ...  As  its  title  indicates,  it  deals  with  the  political 
and  social  cankers  of  the  day,  which  it  lays  bare  with  a  fearless  and  unerring 
touch.' 

The  Standard. — 'The  scenes  in  the  South  of  France  are  particularly  well 
done ;  without  any  attempt  at  local  colour  Mr.  White  has  caught  the  atmos- 
phere skilfully,  and  there  are  one  or  two  clever  touches  of  which  he  appears 
unconscious.  Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  written  with  ease  and  know- 
ledge, and  has  about  it  nothing  of  the  amateur.' 

The  Graphic. — '  A  very  able  piece  of  work.' 

Black  and  White. — 'The  risqu^  situation  is  wrought  with  brilliance  and 
subtilty.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Mannering  recalls  Becky  Sharp  ;  and  Carew  is  a  typical 
man  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Mr.  Percy  White  assuredly  takes  rank  with  the  foremost 
of  the  society  writers.' 

The  Globe. — 'A  graphic  picture  of  social  life.' 

The  Glasgow^  Herald. — 'The  characters  are  well  conceived  and  cleverly 
portrayed  ;  the  dialogue  is  crisp  and  sparkling.  There  is  not  a  dull  moment 
in  the  volume.' 

London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MR.    BAILEY-MARTIN 

By   PERCY   WHITE 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author 
In  One  Volume,  price  ts. 

The  Times. — '  Mr.  White  has  written  an  audacious  book.* 

The  Athenaeum. — '  Mr.  White,  with  the  aid  of  the  necessary  qualities — 
dry  humour  and  delicate  irony — succeeds  nearly  all  the  time.  .  .  .  The  char- 
acter is  one  exceedingly  difficult  to  portray.  .  .  .  Mr.  White  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  force  and  exaggerate  the  note,  and  this  is  probably  the  secret  of 
his  success.' 

The  Speaker. — 'There  is  cleverness  enough  in  Mr.  Bailey-Martin  to 
furnish  forth  a  dozen  novels.  ...  It  shows  not  only  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  contemporary  life,  but  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  literary  power.' 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — 'The  book  teems  with  smart  sayings  and  graphic 
characterisations,  and  cannot  fail  to  n:ake  a  mark  among  the  cleverest  novels 
of  the  year.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — ■''  The  book  must  be  pronounced  a  well-nigh  un- 
qualified triumph.' 

The  Literary  World. — ^  Mr.  Bailey- Martin  is  one  of  those  books  whose 
opportune  arrival  serves  to  reconcile  the  critic  to  his  task.  .  .  .  Bright,  fresh, 
vigorous  in  action,  and  told  with  a  wealth  of  incident  and  humour.' 

The  Nev7  Budget,  in  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Percy  White  as  a  novelist,  says: — 
'  In  my  opinion,  you  are  by  far  the  cleverest  of  the. younger — or  shall  I  say, 
youngest? — generation  of  writers,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Street. 
.  .  .  Your  prose  possesses  in  a  high  degree  what  I  may  call  the  lyrical  note. 
At  times  you  write  like  a  poet  rather  than  a  writer  of  prose.  .  .  .  You  serve 
in  no  school,  and  imitate  no  man.  ...  In  Mr.  Bat  ley -Martin,  thougii  you 
write  with  an  affectation  of  wholly  dispassionate  observation  of  your  snob  and 
his  set,  there  is  underlying  that  altitude  a  measureless  contempt  for  your  hero 
(if  I  may  call  him  so)  and  his  friends,  which  bites  like  an  acid.' 

The  National  Observer.  —  '  Admirably  clever,  and  deserving  to  be  read  by 
those  who  are  Ixjrcd  with  the  average  novel.' 

The  Bookman, — 'One  of  the  cleverest  novels  we  have  seen  for  many  a 
day.  .  .  .  Take  away  from  the  average  man  a  little  of  his  afTectalion,  and  all 
his  responsibilities  ;  add  some  impudence,  and  the  production  of  a  Hailey- 
Martin  is  higlily  probable.  We  congratulate  Mr.  White  on  the  vigour  and 
vitality  of  his  novel.' 

The  Scotsman.—'  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  story  is  told  by  Mr. 
I'lailey-Martin  himself,  and  with  a  great  air  of  verisimilitude,  it  will  be  seen 
how  able  the  l^^ok  is  as  a  piece  of  literature.  ...  It  will  iiUciist  and  enter- 
tain every  one  who  takes  it  up.' 

London:   WILLIAM  IIEINKMANN,  21  Uki.kord  Strbet,  W.C, 


TERMINATIONS 

By    henry    JAMES 
In  One  Volume^  price  ds. 

The  Times. — 'All  the  stories  are  told  by  a  man  whose  heart  ami  soul  arc 
in  his  profession  of  literature.' 

The  Morning  Post. — '  The  discriminating  will  not  fail  to  recognise  in 
the  tales  composing  this  volume  workmanship  of  a  very  high  order  and  a 
wealth  of  imaginative  fancy  that  is,  in  a  measure,  a  revelation.' 

The  Athenaeum. — 'The  appearance  of  Terminations  will  in  no  way  shake 
the  general  belief  in  Mr.  Henry  James's  accomplished  touch  and  command  of 
material.  On  the  contrary,  it  confirms  conclusions  long  since  foregone,  and 
will  increase  the  respect  of  his  readers.  .  .  .  With  such  passages  of  trenchant 
wit  and  sparkling  observation,  surely  in  his  best  manner,  Mr.  James  ought  to 
be  as  satisfied  as  his  readers  cannot  fail  to  be.' 

The  Daily  Nevvs. — 'Mr.  James  is  a  critic  of  life  rather  than  a  maker  of 
stories  ;  his  appeal  is  more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  imagination.  Termina- 
tions is  a  collection  of  four  stories  written  with  that  choiceness  and  conciseness 
of  phrase  that  distinguishes  the  work  of  the  literary  artist.  .  .  .  The  Altar  ot 
the  Dead  is  more  mystic  and  imaginative.  Mr.  James  finds  phrases  that 
express  incomparably  well  the  more  spiritual  longings  of  our  nature,  and  this 
story  is  full  of  tender  suggestiveness.' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '  What  strikes  one,  in  fact,  in  every  corner  of 
Mr.  James's  work  is  his  inordinate  cleverness.  These  four  tales  are  so  clever, 
that  one  can  only  raise  one's  hands  in  admiration.  The  insiglit,  the  sympathy 
with  character,  the  extraordinary  observation,  and  the  neat  and  dexterous 
phrasing — these  qualities  are  everywhere  visible.' 

The  Scotsman. — '  All  the  stories  are  peculiar  and  full  of  a  rare  interest.' 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — '.  .  .  But  with  The  Altar  of  the  Dead 
it  is  far  otherwise.  To  attempt  to  criticise  a  creation  so  exquisite,  so  instinct 
with  the  finest  and  purest  human  feeling,  so  penetrated  with  the  fastidious 
distinction  of  a  sensitive  spirit,  would  indeed  be  superfluous,  if  not  impertinent^ 
On  its  own  lines,  we  know  of  no  more  beautiful,  truer  prose  poem  in  the 
English  language,  and  to  have  written  it  is  to  have  formulated  a  claim  to 
recollection  which  we  do  not  think  will  be  lightly  set  aside.' 

London:   WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Beukokd  Street,  W.C. 


HERBERT   VANLENNERT 

By  C.  F,  KEARY 
In  One  Volume,  price  6j. 

The  National  Observer. — '  Clever  characterisation,  natural  dialogue, 
moral  sanity,  and  keen  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
minor  characters  are  as  diverse  as  they  are  numerous,  and  there  is  not  a  lay 
figure  in  the  book.' 

The  Daily  Nev^s. —  '■Herbert  Vanlennert  is  good  throughout.  The 
analysis  of  the  hero's  character  is  excellent.  The  story  is  crowded  with  minor 
characters,  all  clearly  individualised  and  seen  in  nice  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings. There  is  much  power  of  observation,  much  knowledge  of  life  and 
art  displayed  throughout.' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '  A  piece  of  life  and  a  work  of  art.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Kearj''s  men  and  women  are  solid  all  through.  He  is  as  honest  in  his  presen- 
tation of  life  as  Mr.  Gissing,  but  he  is  more  pointed  and  wittier ;  he  is  less 
witty  than  Mr.  Meredith,  but  he  is  more  responsible.  .  .  .  Mr.  Keary's  work 
stands  out  as  a  very  brilliant  piece  of  honest,  knowledgable,  wise  artistry.  We 
say  it  deliberately,  that  there  are  very  few  novels  of  our  time  that  bear  so 
unmistakably  the  grip  of  the  master-hand  as  Herbert  Vanlennert.' 

The  St.  James's  Gazette. — 'A  novel  like  this  helps  us  at  once  to  under- 
stand, to  judge,  and  to  enjoy  life ;  and  that  is  to  say  that  he  has  written  a 
novel  of  the  kind  that  only  the  great  novelists  write.  From  time  to  time  there 
comes  a  new  novel  marked  by  a  kind  and  degree  of  excellence  that  compels 
praise  of  an  emphatic  kind.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  about  deciding  that 
Herbert  Vanlennert  is  such  a  book.' 

The  Revie\w  of  Reviews. — '  In  Herbert  Vanlennert  indeed  is  a  whole 
little  world  of  living  people— friends  and  acquaintances  whom  it  is  not  easy  to 
forget.' 

The  Sketch. — 'Full  of  cleverness  and  a  legitimate  realism.  Of  two  of  the 
most  stronj^ly  marked  and  skilfully  drawn  characters,  one  is  Maynard,  the 
artist  of  genius  ;  the  other,  a  slrikinj,'  contrast  to  Maynard,  is  Bernard,  who 
passes  a  serene  existence  in  the  study  of  metaphysics.  Very  charming  and 
interesting  are  .Mr.  Keary's  bright  and  vivid  descriptions  of  P^nglish  country 
life  and  scenery  in  Derbyshire.' 

St  Paul's. — 'The  Injok  contains  much  clever  writing,  and  is  in  many 
resjiects  a  strong  one.' 

Black  and  White.  —  'There  is  abundance  of  skilfully  drawn  char.Tctcrs 
and  t)rilliantly  sketched  incidents,  which,  once  read,  cannot  be  forgotten.' 

The    Scotsman. — '  Mr.   Keary,   even    when   he   is   treading  on   delicate 

ground,   writes  with  circumspection  and  cleverness.' 

The  Bradford  Observer. — '  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  .Tri,  and  should  touch  lis 
readers  to  fine  issues.' 

The  Manchester  Courier.  —  'The  book  is  most  inter<sling,  and  inibodics 
a  grtnt  dcnl  of  r.irifiil  work,  liesides  some  very  plain  speaking.' 

L0NI.0N:  WILLIAM    IILINKMANN,   :,i    Hi  i.kout)  .Stkkkt,  W.C. 


THE  YEARS  THAT  THE  LOCUST 
HATH  EATEN 

By  ANNIE  E.  HOLDSWORTH 
In  One  Volume^  price  6s. 

The  Literary  World. — 'The  novel  is  marked  by  great  strength,  which 
is  always  under  subjection  to  the  author's  gift  of  restraint,  so  that  we  are  made 
to  feel  the  intensity  all  the  more.  Pathos  and  humour  (in  the  true  sense)  go 
together  through  these  chapters ;  and  for  such  qualities  as  earnestness,  insight, 
moral  courage,  and  thoughtfulness,  The  Years  that  the  Locust  hath  Eaten 
stands  out  prominently  among  noteworthy  books  of  the  time.' 

The  Daily  News. — '  Bears  out  to  the  full  the  promise  given  by  Joanna 
Traill,  Spinster.  The  author  has  a  genuine  sense  of  humour  and  an  eye  for 
character,  and  if  she  bids  us  weep  at  the  tragedy  of  life  and  death,  she  makes 
us  smile  by  her  pleasant  handling  of  human  foil>le  and  eccentricities.' 

The  Standard. — 'A  worthy  successor  io  Joanna  Traill,  Spinster.  It  is 
quite  as  powerful.  It  has  insight  and  sympathy  and  pathos,  humour,  and 
some  shrewd  understanding  of  human  nature  scattered  up  and  down  its  pages. 
Moreover,  there  is  beauty  in  the  story  and  idealism.  .  .  .  Told  with  a  humour, 
a  grace,  a  simplicity,  that  ought  to  give  the  story  a  long  reign.  .  .  .  The 
charm  of  the  book  is  undeniable  ;  it  is  one  that  only  a  clever  woman,  full  of 
the  best  instincts  of  her  sex,  could  have  written.' 

The  Review  of  Reviews.  — '  It  has  all  the  charm  and  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment which  gave  its  predecessor  {Joanna  Traill,  Spinster)  its  vogue.' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — *  The  book  should  not  be  missed  by  a  fastidious 
novel-reader.' 

The  Court  Journal. — '  The  moral  of  the  book  is  excellent ;  the  style 
strong  and  bold. 

The  Scotsman.  — '  The  story  is  well  told,  and  a  vein  of  humour  serves  to 
bring  the  pathos  into  higher  relief.' 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — 'It  is  sincere  and  conscientious,  and  it 
shows  appreciation  of  the  value  of  reticence.' 

The  Manchester  Courier. — '  The  book  is  full  of  delicate  touches  of 
chaiactcrisation,  and  is  written  with  considerable  sense  of  style.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — 'Worked  out  with  great  skill  and  succe.ss.  .  .  . 

The  story  is  powerfully  told.' 

The  Liverpool  Mercury. — 'The  story  is  told  with  sympathy  and  pathos, 
and  the  concluding  chapters  are  touching  in  the  extreme.' 

The  Birmingham  Gazette. — 'A  sad  story  beautifully  written,  containing 
pure  thoughts  and  abundant  food  for  reflection  upon  the  misery  which  exists  in 
the  world  at  the  present  day.  The  tale  is  particularly  pathetic,  but  it  is  true 
in  character.     It  will  Ije  read  with  interest' 

The  Leeds  Mercury. — '  Full  of  powerful  situations.' 
London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C 


IN  HASTE  AND  AT  LEISURE 

By    E.    LYNN    LINTON 

In  One  Volume,  price  6s. 

The  Speaker. — '  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  commands  the  respect  of  her  readers 
and  critics.  Her  new  story,  /«  I/as^e  and  at  Leisure,  is  as  powerful  a  piece 
of  writing  as  any  that  we  owe  to  her  pen.' 

The  St,  James's  Budget. — 'A  thorough  mistress  of  English,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  uses  the  weapons  of  knowledge  and  ridicule,  of  sarcasm  and  logic,  with 
powerful  effect;  the  shallow  pretences  of  the  "New  Woman"  are  ruthlessly 
torn  aside.' 

The  Literary  World. — '  Whatever  its  exaggerations  may  be.  In  Haste  and 
at  Leisure  remains  a  notable  achievement.  It  has  given  us  pleasure,  and  we 
can  recommend  it  with  confidence.' 

The  Court  Journal. — 'The  book  is  a  long  but  brilliant  homily  and  series 
of  object-lessons  against  the  folly  and  immorality  of  the  modern  craze  of  the 
most  advanced  women,  who  rail  against  men,  marriage,  and  maternity.  The 
book  is  immensely  powerful,  and  intensely  interesting.' 

The  Daily  Graphic. — '  It  is  an  interesting  story,  while  it  is  the  most 
tremendous  all-round  cannonade  to  which  the  fair  emancipated  have  been 
subjected.' 

The  World. — '  It  is  clever,  and  well  written.' 

The  Graphic. — '  It  is  thoroughly  interesting,  and  it  is  full  of  passages  that 
almost  irresistibly  tempt  quotation.' 

The  St.  James's  Gazette. — '  It  is  a  novel  that  ought  to  be,  and  will  be, 
widely  read  and  enjoyed.' 

The  Globe.  -'  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  its  great 
literary  merit.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald.  '  /«  Haste  and  at  Leisure  is  a  striking  and  even 
brilliant  novel.' 

The  Manchester  Courier.  — '  In  tiiis  cruelly  .scientific  analy.scs  of  the 
"  New  Woman,"  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  writes  witii  all  the  bitlcrness  of  Dean 
.Swift.     The  book  is  one  of  remarkable  power.' 

London:  WILLIAM  IIEINEMANN,  21  Ueuford  Strret,  W.C. 


CHIMt^RA 

By  F.    MABEL  ROBINSON 
In  One  Volume,  price  6s. 

The  Saturday  Review. — '  Every  page  of  it  is  worth  reading.  The  author 
sets  herself  to  write  a  fascinating  book,  ami,  in  our  opinion,  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded. ' 

The  World. — '  There  are  good  things  in  this  novel ;  excellent  character- 
drawing,  some  forcibly  realistic  chapters  in  the  life  of  a  common  soldier.' 

The  Daily  News. — 'The  story  is  skilfully  constructed,  and  will  certainly 
add  to  Miss  Robinson's  reputation.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — '  Miss  Robinson  writes  but  little,  and  writes  that 
little  carefully.  .  .  .  Herein  also  is  Miss  Robinson  true  to  life,  and  not  false 
to  art.' 

The  Realm — '  The  story  is  powerfully  written.     It  is  worth  reading.' 

The  Standard. — 'All  the  vicissitudes  of  Treganna's  career  are  interesting, 
and  are  vividly  told.' 

The  Lady. — 'A  story  of  exceptional  power  and  absorbing  interest,  earnest, 
forcible,  intensely  human,  and  of  high  literary  merit.' 

The  Observer.  —  'The  book  is  very  ably  written,  and  it  is  well  worth 
reading. ' 

The  Globe. — '  There  are  in  this  book  much  power  of  observation,  a  relent 
less  truthfulness,  and  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  detail.     It  should  enchain 
the  attention  of  the  most  callous  reader.' 

The  Sunday  Times. — 'A  remarkably  clever  sketch  of  a  man's  life  and 
character.  .  .  .  The  literary  workmanship  is  good  without  being  laboured. 
.  .  .  We  wish  it  the  appreciation,  not  only  of  those  who  can  distinguish  good 
literature,  but  of  those  who  prefer  the  good  from  the  bad.' 

Black  and  White. — 'An  original  plot  vigorously  treated.' 

The  Daily  Graphic. — '  The  whole  story  of  the  relations  between  Joseph 
Treganna  and  lanny  Star  is  very  human,  and  handled  with  a  breadth  and 
understanding  which  very  few  women  novelists  of  the  day  could  hope  to  rival, 
while  the  gradual  abandonment  by  the  man  of  the  outposts  whereon  he  has 
planted  his  colours  is  admirable  in  its  inevitablcness.' 

Woman. — 'A  superb  novel,  strong  and  full  of  life,  packed  with  observation 
and  humour  of  the  deep  subcutaneous  sort.' 

London:  WILLIAM  IILINEMANN,  21  Bkdford  Stiiekt,  W.C. 


THE    STORY   OF 

A   MODERN   WOMAN 

By   ELLA   HEPWORTH   DIXON 
In  One  Volume,  price  ds. 

The  Times. — '  Miss  Dixon  shows  herself  no  ineffective  satirist  of  the  shams 
and  snobVjishness  of  society.' 

The  Academy. — 'No  one  who  reads  7  he  Story  of  a  Modern  Woman  will 
be  likely  to  gainsay  the  excellence  of  its  writing,  and  the  genuine  talent  shown 
by  Miss  Dixon.' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — 'A  subtle  study,  written  by  a  woman,  about  a 
woman,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  distinctly  clever  and  modern  woman 
herself.  .  .  .  Miss  Dixon  has  scored  a  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  her 
novel.' 

Vanity  Fair. — '  The  main  thread  of  the  stor)'  is  powerful  and  pathetic;  but 
there  are  lighter  touches,  wit  and  humour,  and  here  and  there  what  seem  like 
shadows  of  people  we  have  seen  and  known.  ...  In  a  word,  a  book  to  buy, 
to  read,  and  to  enjoy.' 

Black  and  White. — '  The  social  sketches,  with  which  this  little  story  of 
modern,  literary,  fashionable,  and  Bohemian  London  is  full,  are  very  cleverly 
touched  in.' 

The  Graphic — '  Miss  Ella  Hepworth  Dixon  has  inherited  no  small  share 
of  her  father's  literary  gifts,  and  she  adds  to  it  a  faculty  of  observation,  and  a 
con.structive  and  narrative  skill,  which  are  of  considerable  promise.' 

The  National  Observer. — '  She  writes  well,  and  shows  not  a  little  power 
of  drawing  character,  and  even  of  constructing  a  story.' 

The  Sketch. — '  Miss  Dixon's  style  excels  in  delicate  vignettes,  full  of 
suggestion,  and  marked,  alxjve  all,  by  that  artistic  restraint  which  is  such  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  ilie  fluency  of  the  average  woman-novel.' 

St.  James's  Gazette. — '  Miss  Hepworth  Dixon  knows  how  to  write.  .  .  . 
She  can  say  what  she  wants  to  say  in  a  sound,  clear  style,  which  (especially 
in  the  descriptive  pass.iges)  is  occasionally  very  felicitous  and  expressive. 
Altogether,  A  Modem  Woman  is  a  work  wliicli  will  bolter  repay  reading  than 
most  of  the  novels  of  the  sexson.' 

Illustrated  London  News.— 'A  story  of  which  so  much  can  truthfully  be 
.said  is  a  contribution  to  art  as  well  as  to  the  circulating  library,  a  conjunction 
which,  in  these  days  of  iJritish  ficti<in,  is  surprising.' 

London:    WILLIAM  IIKINLMANN,  21  HBDFOKn  .Strkrt,  W.C. 


A   SELF-DENYING   ORDINANCE 

By    M.    HAMILTON 

In  One  Volume,  price  6j. 

The  Athenaeum. — 'The  characters  are  exceptionally  distinct,  the  move- 
ment is  brisk,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural  and  convincing.' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  'Joanna  Conway  is  on  distinctly  new  lines, 
and  it  has  given  us  pleasure  to  follow  her  spicy,  attractive  personality  through 
all  the  phases  of  her  carefully,  finely-depicted  evolution.' 

The  National  Observer. — '  A  remarkably  life-like  picture  of  English 
society.     The  author  is  a  keen  observer.     The  writing  is  above  the  average.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — '  An  excellent  novel.  Joanna  Conway  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  figures  in  recent  fiction.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the 
author's  skill  that  this  simple  country  girl,  without  beauty  or  accomplishments, 
is  from  first  to  last  so  winning  a  personality.  The  book  is  full  of  excellent 
observation.' 

Black  and  White. — '  Some  pleasant  hours  may  be  passed  in  following  the 
fortunes  of  Joanna,  the  charming  heroine  of  M.!;  Hamilton's  A  Self-Denying 
Ordinance.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  holds  the  attention  from  start  to 
finish.     The  characters  are  true  to  life.' 

The  Methodist  Times. — '  The  story  retains  its  interest  throughout.  It 
contains  some  vividly-drawn  delineations  of  character.' 

Woman.—'  Contains  the  finest,  surest,  subtlest  character  drawing  that 
England  has  had  from  a  new  writer  for  years  and  years  past.' 

Public  Opinion. — 'A  well  written  and  fascinating  novel.  It  is  a  clever 
sketch  of  life  in  its  different  phases.  .  .  .  "Every  personage  strikes  one  as 
being  richly  endowed  with  individuality." ' 

The  Manchester  Courier. — 'A  decided  success.  There  arc  such  women 
as  Joanna  Conway  in  the  world,  though,  unfortunately,  not  so  many  as  are 
required ;  but  there  are  few  writers  of  the  present  day  who  can  do  justice  to 
such  a  character,  so  poetical,  and  yet  so  practical.  .  .  .  There  is  humour  in 
the  book :  the  scene  is  chiefly  in  Ireland,  anci  who  can  truly  write  of  Ireland 
without  humour?  but  the  greatest  charm  is  in  the  wonderful  tenderness,  in 
the  womanly  chivalry  which  renders  so  true  the  title  of  a  self-denying 
ordinance. 

I^ondon:   WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


ELDER    CONKLIN 

By    frank    HARRIS 

In  One  Volume,  price  ds. 

The  Times. — 'Ably  conceived,  and  ably-written  stories.  .  .  .  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  has  proved  himself  at  once  a  subtle  and  effective  writer  of  fiction.' 

The  National  Observer. — '  Mr.  Harris's  work  leaves  on  the  mind  a  vivid 
impression.  All  the  stories  in  the  volume  are  well  written  and  admirably 
constructed.' 

The  Academy. — '  Page  after  page  glows  with  masterly  invention,  tender 
pathos,  excellent  wit :  attributes  belonging  to  the  magicians  of  fiction.  Its 
cleverness  is  often  near  akin  to  absolute  genius ;  the  dexterity  of  the  writer 
evokes  not  only  surprises,  but  rare  pleasure. ' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — 'The  characters  are  clearly  defined  and  com- 
bined with  great  skill ;  they  breathe  genuineness  and  truth.  There  is  force 
and  pathos,  too,  in  the  story  of  Bancroft  and  Loo  Conklin.' 

The  Review  of  Reviews. — 'There  is  a  force  and  a  charm,  a  vividness 
and  an  originality  about  these  tales  which  give  them  a  high,  if  not  the  highest, 
place  in  the  literature  of  that  kind  which  has  been  produced  in  the  last  few 
years.  Not  only  is  there  a  genius  in  the  presentation  of  the  human  types 
which  are  described,  but  they  display  a  closeness  of  observation  and  a  keenness 
of  insight  into  the  heart  of  things  which  only  those  who  have  studied  western 
civilisation  in  the  making  can  appreciate.' 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — 'The  stories  are  masterpieces.  They  grip 
like  life.     And  they  live  with  one  after,  as  living  realities.' 

The  Sketch. — 'There  is  good  workmanship  in  Mr.  Harris's  volume,  shown 
not  merely  in  the  vigorous  story-telling.  The  inner  idea  in  the  tales  is  carefully 
wrought,  and  it  will  find  a  response  among  all  readers  who  love  sincerity.' 

The  Bookman.— 'iTA/iT  Conklin  is  a  masterly  jiicture  of  heroism  and 
paternal  love,  of  rare  intensity  and  refinement,  co-existing  with  capacities  for 
hidpous  sclfishm-ss  and  cruelty.' 

The  Glasgow  Herald.— 'Mr.  Il.nrris's  excellent  stories  may  be  heartily 
recommcn<lc(i  Id  all.' 

London:   WILLIAM  IIEINEMANN,  21   HRnFORD  Strkkt,  W.C. 


AT  THE  GATE   OF  SAMARIA 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE 

In  One  Volume^  price  6j. 

The  Times. — '  In  a  sense  this  novel  is  belated,  being  a  straggler  from  the 
procession  of  books  more  or  less  directly  concerned  with  the  New  Woman. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  novels  that  have  vindicated  or 
mocked  at  that  tiresome  female.  .  .  .  Still  it  may  be  allowed  that  here  we 
meet  with  less  cant,  less  rancour,  less  prurience,  less  affectation  of  omniscience, 
more  genuine  philosophy,  and  a  more  careful  style  and  more  real  literary 
power  than  in  any  other  novel  of  the  same  school.' 

The  Athenaeum.—'  The  character-drawing  is  distinctly  good.  All  the 
personages  stand  out  well  defined  with  strongly  marked  individualities.' 

The  Morning  Post. — '  Clytie  is  made  undeniably  sympathetic,  while  the 
author's  pictures  of  Bohemian  life  are  bright  and  graphic' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '  The  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  description 
of  the  life  of  Clytie  Davenant  (the  heroine)  as  an  artist  in  London,  of  her 
friendship  with  Kent,  her  wooing  by  Thornton  Hammerdyke,  and  the  struggles 
of  her  married  life.  All  this  is  portrayed,  not  in  the  grand  style,  but  soberly, 
truthfully,  and  on  the  whole  effectively.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle.  —  'This  clever  and  somewhat  audacious  story.  .  .  . 
We  congratulate  W.  J.  Locke,  and  shall  be  surprised  if  the  reception  accorded 
to  his  book  is  not  such  as  to  cause  him  to  congratulate  himself 

The  Revievy  of  Reviews. — '  Here  is  a  tale  of  women's  life  in  London  in  the 
present  year,  of  varied  societies,  of  a  husband's  brutality,  and  of  a  woman's 
fidelity,  told  with  restraint,  power,  and  originality.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
novels  which  mark  a  beginner  out  for  attention.' 

Vanity  Fair.  —  'After  a  long  course  of  flaccid,  nerveless  books  that  seem 
to  have  no  raison  d'etre,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  well-written  novel  whose 
characters  seem  "hewn  from  life,"  and  act  as  men  and  women  really  act.' 

The  Scotsman.  —  'The  story  never  drags,  and  can  be  read  from  end  to 
end.  It  seems  to  be  a  first  work,  and  in  its  strength  and  vigour  gives  good 
promise  for  the  future.  The  workmanship  is  careful  and  conscientious,  while 
the  characterisation  is  broad,  human,  and  natural.' 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — '  In  depicting  the  friendship  between 
Clytie  and  Kent  the  author  shows  both  power  and  subtlety,  and  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  given  us  something  new,  for  the  portrayal  of  such  a  relationship 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  standing  on  an  equal  intellectual  level  has  not 
been  successfully  attempted  before.' 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


AN   IMAGINATIVE  MAN 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS 
Author  of  "The  Green  Carnation" 

In  One  Volume,  price  6s. 

The  Saturday  Review. — '  The  powerfully  dramatic  scene  in  the  dancing- 
rooms  at  Cairo  would  alone  make  the  book  worth  reading.  The  humour,  too, 
peculiar  to  himself  is  n  )t  lacking  in  Mr.  Hichens's  novel.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  artistic  success. ' 

The  Guardian. — 'There  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  cleverness  of  the 
book.     The  scenes  are  exceeding  powerful.' 

The  Graphic. — 'The  story  embodies  a  study  of  remarkable  subtlety  and 
power,  and  the  style  is  not  only  vivid  and  picturesque,  but  in  those  passages 
of  mixed  emotion  and  reflection,  which  strike  what  is,  perhaps,  the  charac- 
teristic note  of  late  nineteenth  century  prose  literature,  is  touched  with  some- 
thing of  a  poetic  charm.' 

The  Standard. — '  The  setting  of  the  book  is  vivid,  and  the  effect  of  silence 
well  imagjined,  so  that  the  strange  little  drama  goes  on,  and  the  reader  watches 
it  with  an  interest  that  does  not  suffer  him  to  consider  its  absurdity.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — '  It  treats  an  original  idea  with  no  little  skill,  and 
it  is  written  with  a  distinction  which  gives  Mr.  liichens  a  conspicuous  place 
amongst  the  younger  story-tellers  who  are  really  studious  of  English  diction. 
.  .  .  It  is  marked  out  with  an  imaginative  resource  which  has  a  welcome  note 
of  literature.' 

The  Daily  Graphic.^'  A  profoundly  impressive  study  in  psychology. 
The  descriptions  of  the  sliadier  side  of  Egyptian  life  are  fresh  and  vivid  ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Hichens  has  a  rare  power  of  stimulating  the  reader's  imagination 
until  it  fills  in  what  no  one  can  write,  and  thus  licljis  to  create  a  vivid  picture.' 

The  Scotsman.  —  'It  is  no  doubt  a  lemaikable  book.  If  it  has  almo.st 
none  of  the  humour  of  its  jjredecessor  {The  Green  Camalion),  it  is  written 
with  the  same  brilliancy  of  style,  and  the  same  skill  is  sliown  in  the  drawing 
of  accessories.  Mr.  Hichens's  three  characters  never  fail  to  be  inlcresting. 
They  are  presented  with  very  considerable  power,  while  the  background  of 
F.gyptian  life  and  scenery  is  drawn  with  a  sure  hand.' 

London:  WILLIAM  IlKINEMANN,  21   lUiUioRD  iJiKKiiT,  W.C. 


A   DRAMA   IN    DUTCH 

Bv  'Z  Z' 

In  One  Volume^  price  6s. 

The  Spectator. — 'Several  of  his  types  are  painted  in  with  a  6ne  combina- 
tion of  breadth  of  effect  and  wealth  of  significant  detail.  .  .  .  Certainly  a  book 
which  has  not  merely  cleverness,  but  real  vitality.' 

The  Speaker. — 'A  novel  of  such  remarkable  merit,  and  written  with  such 
easy  mastery  of  style.  From  first  to  last  this  striking  and  powerful  story 
maintains  a  high  level  of  excellence,  betokening  no  'prentice  hand.  It  is  a 
story  teeminj^  with  humour  and  pathos,  instinct  with  the  irony  of  human  fate, 
and  quick  to  apprehend  the  subtle  twists  and  inconsistencies  of  human 
character.  Above  all,  it  is  deliciously  original  .  .  .  and  told  with  great  spirit, 
liumour,  and  dramatic  vigour.  A  vivid  picture  of  a  side  of  lile  upon  which 
little  liglit  has  been  cast  by  our  novelists  since  Dickens  laid  down  his  pen.' 

The  Morning  Post. — 'On  the  whole  realistic;  this  presentment  of 
Holland  in  London  has  certain  impressionist  touches  that  are  decidedly 
effective.  ...  All  the  tragedy  of  the  book  centres  in  the  figure  of  Peter  van 
Eijk,  a  creation  which  says  much  for  the  author's  imaginative  powers.' 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — '  A  singular  little  novel,  which  has  so  undeniable 
a  ]iower  of  its  own.'     {.Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney.) 

The  Globe. — 'The  literary  treatment  is  fresh  and  impressive.  .  .  .  The 
author  shows  skill  in  all  its  characterisations,  his  mastery  of  Dutch  idiosyncrasy 
being  obviously  complete.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — 'One  does  not  care  to  put  the  book  down  till  the 

last  page  is  turned.' 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — 'Vivid  in  portraiture,  vivacious  in  manner. 
.  .  .  The  combination  of  close  observation  and  grim  sardonic  humour  gives 
the  book  a  decided  charm.  .  .  .  The  pathetic  figure  of  Peter  is  drawn  with  a 
tenderness  which  indefinitely  enlarges  our  impression  of  the  author's  dramatic 
possibilities.' 

The  Weekly  Sun. — '  Has  the  great  merit  of  introducing  us  to  a  new 
world.  .  .  .  What  a  delightful  creation  Mrs.  de  Griendt  is.  Indeed,  I  should 
personally  have  been  glad  if  we  had  had  more  of  her.  Whenever  she  ajipears 
on  the  stage  she  fills  it  with  her  presence,  and  you  can  see  her,  hear  her,  watch 
her  with  fascination  and  incessant  interest.  ...  I  think  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  the  literary  merit  of  this  exquisitely- 
described  scene.'     (T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.) 

The  Review  of  Reviews. — 'You  will  enjoy  reading  it.' 

The  GlasgO'w  Herald.  —  'A  striking  and  amusing  novel.  .  .  .  The  author 
has  a  pleasant  gift  of  humour,  and  has  shown  distinct  originality.' 

The  Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press. — '  In  the  publication  of  this  and 
kindred  works,  Mr.  Heinemann  is  doing  much  to  maintain  the  freshness  and 
vigour  of  our  English  fiction.  .  .  .  He  has  seldom  provided  a  pleasanter  and 
yet  more  bracing  work  than  the  Drama  now  before  us.  .  .  .  As  a  mere  story 
it  will  carry  delight  to  even  the  most  unthinking.' 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MISS   GRACE   OF   ALL   SOULS' 

By    W.    E.    TIREBUCK 
In  One  Volume,  price  ds. 

The  Times.— 'Since  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  \itx  Mary  Barton  \i^  have  seen 
no  more  interesting  novel  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Mr. 
Tircbuck  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject.  ...  A  vivid  and  impressive 
narrative  of  the  great  coal  strike  of  a  couple  of  years  ago.' 

The  Literary  World. — '  Every  reader  anxious  to  hear  of  a  work  that  is  full 
of  brains  and  vigour  may  unhesitatingly  enter  Miss  Grace  of  All  Souls'  upon 
his  list  of  books  worthy  to  be  perused.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tirebuck,  not  content  with 
providing  "  Grace  "  for  our  admiration,  has  made  another  claim  upon  our  love 
ny  presenting  us  to  Nance  Ockleshaw.  For  her  sake  alone  Miss  Grace  of  All 
Souls'  should  be  read,  and  we  hope  that  the  novel  will  make  its  way  into  many 
a  home,  there  to  be  considered  with  all  the  care  that  is  due  to  it.' 

The  World. — '  The  most  remarkable  contribution  made  by  fiction  to  the 
history  of  the  working  classes  since  Mary  Barton,  and  it  has  a  wider  range 
and  import  of  deeper  gravity.  It  appeals  directly  to  the  thoughtful  among 
readers,  those  who  care  to  learn,  on  the  object-lesson  plan,  the  facts  and 
aspects  of  life  among  the  multitudes,  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  actual 
contact.  The  girl  who  is  its  central  figure  is  an  original  and  very  attractive 
character.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — 'An  uncommonly  well-told  story,  interesting  from 
first  to  Last.  Mr.  Tirebuck  has  drawn  a  truly  delightful  character  in  the 
miner's  wife  ;  indeed,  the  whole  family  might  well  have  been  sketched  straight 
from  the  life.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  work  of  fiction  at  once  instructive  ami 
entertaining,  but  Mr.  Tirebuck  has  done  it  in  Miss  Gi'ace  of  All  Souls'' 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  'An  admirable  piece  of  work.  Here  is  realism 
in  its  proper  proportions  :  the  rude,  harsh,  Methody  life  of  the  northern  miner 
engraved  in  all  its  essentials.  Mr.  Tirebuck  manages  to  illustrate  the  con- 
ditions of  miners'  lives  for  us  with  complete  fidelity.  Not  a  touch  of  the 
humour,  the  jiathos,  the  tragedy,  the  grime,  the  sin,  and  the  ideals  is  lacking. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Tirebuck  has  dune  his  work  to  perfection.  The  story  is  not  a  moral 
tract,  but  a  wurk  of  art  of  great  significance.' 

The  British  Weekly. — *  Mr.  Tirebuck  is  a  practised  and  powerful  novelist, 
and  in  this  story  he  has  taken  us  right  inside  the  heart  of  the  poor.  His 
dcscri]ition  of  the  collier's  wife  is  wonderful  work.' 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — 'As  a  picture  of  working  men  and  women, 
instinct  as  it  is  with  knowledge,  sympathy,  pxssion,  and  conviction,  we  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  read  anything  so  good.' 

The  Manchester  Courier. — ''ITic  character  of  Miss  Grace  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho' 
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The  Athenaeum.  —  'Told  with  a  force  and  directness  that  hold  the  reader's 
attention  throughout.  ...  A  stirring  and  interesting  novel.' 

The  Academy. — '  As  a  study  of  character,  the  work  is  adniir.il)lc.' 

The  Saturday  Review. — 'A  finely  conceived  study.  The  book  is  true 
without  being  sorilid — realistic  in  the  better  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and  we 
have  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest  and  some  stirrings  of  emotion.' 

The  National  Observer. — 'The  strong  and  true  spirit  of  the  husband 
gives  an  ennobling  study  of  humanity  worth  many  plots.  Miss  Sergeant  has 
risen  to  her  earlier  level  in  this  book,  a  fine  study  of  character,  and  it  is  only 
just  to  say  that  it  is  also  strong  in  detail.' 

The  World. — 'A  work  to  which  the  much-used  adjective  "beautiful" 
may  be  applied  with  full  intention  and  strict  justice.' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — 'Miss  Sergeant  has  given  her  best  matter,  treated 
in  her  best  manner. ' 

The  Daily  News. —  'A  moving  story.  In  the  delineation  of  the  softening 
of  the  man's  spirit,  and  of  the  mental  struggles  by  which  he  reaches  to  for- 
giveness of  his  wife,  Miss  Sergeant  shows  a  fine  imagination.  This  is  the  best 
book  of  Miss  Sergeant's  that  has  conic  under  our  notice  for  some  time.' 

The  Globe.  —  'Miss  Sergeant  follows  her  hero  with  a  rare  grasp  of  descrip- 
tive detail.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  reach  a  high  level  of  pathos, 
dignity,  and  convincing  humanity.' 

Black  and  White. — '  Gideon  Blake  is  a  fine  creation ;  and  the  record  of 
his  devotion  to  the  unworthy  Emmy,  and  his  attempted  expiation  of  her  sins, 
is  forcibly  wrought.      The  closing  tragedy,  simply  treated,  is  impressive.' 

The  Literary  World.—'  The  story  is  well  put  together,  and  has  points  of 
more  than  passing  interest  and  importance.' 

The  Scotsman. — '  It  is  in  the  development  of  the  great  theine  of  a  man's 
undying  constancy  to  his  erring  partner,  and  his  eventual  forgiveness  of  her 
offence,  that  the  author  rises  to  a  height  of  true  dramatic  power  seldom  attained 
in  the  modern  novel.  On  its  merits  the  story  is  worthy  of  a  high  place  in 
contemporary  fiction.' 

Birmingham  Daily  Post— 'The  character  of  Gideon  Blake,  the  intense 
and  strong-minded  husband  of  the  fragile  Emmy,  is  a  fine  creation,  based  on 
the  harder  types  of  moral  grandeur.' 

Bradford  Observer.— 'The  tale  is  sincerely  and  touchingly  written.  Its 
characters  are  veritable  flesh  and  blood.' 
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